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UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION 
Washington 

obbj  :  January  22,  193/^. 

SUGi\R 

Report  to  the  President 

To  the  President: 

The  Tariff  Commission  herein  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
t'^e  difference  in  costs  of  production  of  sugc?,r  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  principal  competing  country,  as  a  possible  basis  for  changing  the  rates 
of  duty  thereon  for  the  purposes  of  section  3.36  of  Title  III  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.   it  also  reports  the  result  of  a  more  general  investigation, 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  section  332  of  that  act,  concerning  the 
supply  and  demand  of  sugar  for  the  America.n  mai-ket,  prices,/ costs  of  pro- 
auction  in  insular  f'reas,  and  other  pertinent  matters. 


SUfifMRY  OF  FINDINCJS 


I.  Under  section  336  of  Title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

A.  Raw  sugr?.r .  -  On  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  production 
of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  continental  United  States  and  of  cane  sugar  in 
Havrali  with  the'  costs  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cuba,  the  principal  com- 
peting country,  for  the  three-year  period  1929-30  to  1931-32,  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  equalization  of  costs  would  require  a  reduction  of  25  per 
centum  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar.   This  would  reduce  the 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar  testing  not  over  75  degrees  from  1.37  to  1.0275  cents 
per  pound  and  the  difforentiel  for  each  additional  sugar  degree  from  0.03 
to  O0O225  cent  per  pound.   The  rate  on  96  degree  sugar  from  Cub^  vould  thus 
be  reduced  from  2.0  to  1.5  cents  per  pound. 
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B.  Refined  su.c;sr.  -  The  Commission  further  finds  thr^t  the  costs  ascer- 
tained for  refineii  cane  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba  for 
the  3-year  peivioo  1929,  1930,  and  1931  do  not  warrant  any  change  in  the  re- 
lationship of  th.e  duty  on  refined  (lOO  degree)  sug.-:^  to  the  duty  on  ra?/  sugar 
prescribed  in  the  Act  of  1930,  and  that  consequc-,-ntly  a.ny  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  raw  sugar  shouJ.(:'  be  accompanied  by  the  same  percentage  reduction  in  the 
rate  on  refined  sugar.   Tht;  rate  on  100  degree  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  would, 
therefore,  under  this  finding,  be  reduced  from  2,12  to  1.59  cents  per  pound.  . 

^'      General  or  v/orld  rates,  of  duty:.  -  Since  section  336  requires  that 
rates  of  duty  modified  thereunder  bo  based  on  a  comparison  of  costs  in  the 
United  States  and  tiie  prijicipial  competing  country  and  the  rate  proclaimed  must 
apply  to  importa  from  foreign  countries  generally,  ajid  since  United  States 
imports  of  Cuban  sugar  are  entitled  (uncier  the  Cuban  Convention  of  1902)  to  a 
reduction  of  20  per  centum  f^'om  the  general  rates  on  sugar,  tlie  change  indi- 
cated t'bove  could  not  be  made  to  ;ipply  to  Cuban  sriga.r  alone,  and  if  the  rates 
of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  were  changed  by  proclamation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  it  v/ould  be  necessa.rj'-  to  change  the  world 
rates  as  well  as  the  Cuban  rates ^   tiie  general  rates  proclaimed  -rould  be  25  per 
centum  higher  than  those  specified  above  on  Cuban  sugar. 

I^ •  Under  section  332  of  Title  111  of  the  Tariff  Act  oT   1930 

A.  Gene rn  1   survey »  -  In  connection  wit-h  its  investigation  I'egarding  the 
difference  between  Domestic  and  Caban  costs  as  ..ascertained  for  the  purpose  of 
section  336,  the  Commission  conducted  a  general  investigation  under  section 
332,  and  the  report  c-.lls  attention  to  certain  facts  oscertr^.ined  therein  vihich 
have  a  major  bearing  on  public  policy  with  respect  to  sugar.   Th^";se  include 
a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  production  of  rav'  sugar  in  Puerto  Ftico  and  the 
Philippines  with  costs  in  Cuba,  together  with  an  analysis  of  data  concerning 
the  supply  and  demand  for  sugar,  the  trend  of  prices  and  other  pertinent  factors. 


B,   Gfiners.1  .conclusions . -  Stated  briefly  the  general  conclusions  from 
this  broader  survey  ares 

(l)  That  the  cost  period  is  not  representative,  r^nd  that  no  recent 
period  could  be  regarded  as  representative,  of  norinel  conditions  for  the  as- 
certainment of  costs  bec-^rase  of  the  rapid  tendency   of  costs  and  prices  to 
travel  up  and  down  together  althou.;h  at  dif l?i..'rent  rates  in  different  areas, 
the  tendency  resulting  in  ':i   ^jreater  depression  of  costs  belov/  the  normal  in 
Cuba  than  in  tiie  Unitec]  Stotes. 

(.2)  That,  the  cost  of  production  alone  m-y  be  regarded  -K  a  questionable 
basis  for  chanf^es  In  the  rates  of  duty  lor  tlie  reason  that  costs  hove  been 
and  ';-ill  continue-  to  be  adjusted  to  the  duty. 

(3)  That  vn'j.le  the  relation eihip  betvveen  the  riites  on  ravv'  -Jiid   refined 
sugar  was  approximately  equitable  r/hile  tne  refining  operations  wei-e  carried 
on  in  separate  independent  refineries  in  continental  United  States,  tlie  in- 
sular areas,  and  in  Cuba  as  well  as  Lu   general  in  other  foreign  countries, 
the  situation  may  De  changed  as  a  result  of  a  recent  trend,  --  pnrti.cularly 
since  1930  in  Cuba,  -  to  a-Jd  refining  operations  to  the  rav'  sugar  mills  in 
producing  are?3S.   The  older  small  local  r"w  sugor  mills  had  largely  given 
way  to  large  ^'centraJ.s"  during  the  preceding  period  find  this  was  doubtless 
among  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  further  trend  noted,  -  i,eo,  the  addi- 
tion in  Cuba,  of  tlie  finishing  or  refining  j^rocess.   Another  and  potent  cause 
was  the  diffei-onco  in  the  price  of  ^-v::   sugar  to  Gubim  plonts  for  refining 
and  the  price  increased  by  the  duty  on  r?.>7  sugar  to  American  refin-.^rs.   Suffi- 
cient data  ars  not  yet  aviilable  and  cost  sUidies  of  the  newer  developments 
have  not  yet  been  made  which  vrould  be  necoss'iry  to  establish  p   basis  for  a 
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conclusion  as  ^".o  future  requirements  to  protect  continental  refiners  from 
this  new  form  of  competition;,  particularly  if  the  price  of  rav;  sugar  is 
lov/er  to  them. 

(^)   That  a  change  in  duty  rates  alone  would  not  settle  the  chaotic 
condition  in  the  sugar  industry  since  the  supply  of  sugar  available  for  the 
American  market  is  so  great  and  the  competition  to  supply  the  American  m.ar- 
ket  is  so  keen  c.s  to  depress  the  market  price  fai'  beD.ov/  co^ts.   Tnus,  while 
the  three-year  average  cost  of  producing  96°  raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  plus  trans- 
portation to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  refineries,  was  1.923  cents  per 
poundj  the  average  c.  &  f .  price  at  New  York  was  only  0.925  cent  per  poiond 
in  1932 J  and  1.208  cents  per  pound  in.  1933? 

(5)   That  the  most  effective  way,  based  on  the  infonnation  ascertained 
hj   investigations  of  the  Commission,  to  improve  the  situation  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  the  United  St?ites  is  to  lower  the  Cuban  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
adjust  to  market  demarid  deliveries  of  sugar  not  only  from  Cuba  but  from  all 
other  areas  contributing  to  the  Araericcn  supply.   If  this  were  done,  then 
the  cost  differences  ascertained  in  this  investigation  might  be  accepted  as 
the  most  satisfactory^  guide  attainable |  but  in  that  case  the  costs  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  should  be  taken  into  occount  as  well  as  those  in 
continental  United  States  and  Hawaii  in  deterraining  domestic  costs  for  pur- 
poses of  comprrison  with  Cuban  costs.   For  th£it  reason  comparisons  are  made 
in  the  attached  report  both  including  costs  secured  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  with  those  for  continental  United  States  and  Haxvaii,  and  ex- 
cluding them. 
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FINDINGS  OF  THE  COffillSSION 

I.  Under  section  336  of  Title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
A .  Rav;  sUf~ar 

1,   Duties  on  su^-jr.  -  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  like  previous  tnriff 
actS;,.  provides  .?  vspecified  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  testing  not  over  7'5  degrees 
by  the  polcriscopOj  together  v/ith  o.   dj.fferenti;.;,!  to  be  added  to  this  basic 
rate  for  each  iiighei'  degree  of  ^ugar  up  to  100  degrees »   The  most  important 
grade  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  is  96  degree.   Under  the 
Tariff  hot  of   1909  the  general  rate  on  96  degree  sugar  vvas  1.685  cents  per 
poundj  under  the  ;ct  of  1913?  1»256  centsj;  under  tlie  Emergency  Act  of  1921, 
2.0  centsj  under  the  act  of  1922,  2«206  cents;   and  under  the  act  of  1930? 
2.5  cents.   From  .-11  these  rates  Cubrui  sugar  under  the  Reciprocity  Conven- 
tion of  1902  has  h.-'.d  a  preferential  reduction  of  20  per  centu;:ij  the  rates  on 
Cuban  96  degree  sugar  thac  being  under  the  several  acts  above  mentioned  1.3^8? 
l,00y{^3j  1.60 5  1.76.48 J  and  2,0  respectively.   Since  dui'ing  recent  years  nearly 
all  imported  sugar  has  come  from  Cuba?  it  is  V'/ith  the  Cuban  duty  th:  t  this 
report  is  chiefly  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  specific  r'ltes  of  duty  the  i-elation  of  the 
rate  of  duty  on  oii-yr  to  its  value  ~  th'^t  is?  the  ad  valorem  equivo.lent  of 
the  duty  -  has  vrried  gre;':tly  becouse  of  v/ide  fluctu'-.tions  in  the  price  of 
sugar,   Tne  r'j.be  of  1„ 764.0  cents  on  Cub:'.n  sugar  of  96  degree  test  under  the 
act  of  1922  wrs  equ:\l  to  37  percent  on  the  b,\;.sis  of  the  avei-age  foreign  value 
of  Cuban  sugar  imported  in  1923?  but  vd-th  the  subsequent  decline  in  the  price 
of  sugar  it  -;vas  equal  to  94  percent  on  tne  b^^sis  of  the  foreign  v-laf:=  of  the 
sugar  Imported  in  1929.   The  duty  of  2  cents  on  96  degree  sugar  unH.er  the 
act  of  1930  ?fas  equal  to  152  percent  ad  valorem  on  the  .overage  during  1931? 
to  193  percent  during  1932,  to  1S9  percent  during  the  first  half  of  1933? 
and  to  192.2  percent  during  Januaiy-October,  1933, 


2o   Consumption  of  au/Jar.  -  Except  during  temporary  periods  when 
special  caUwSal  conditions  pi-evailed,  such  as  those  resulting  from  the  World 
Vferj  and  the  present  depression,  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  faster  than  the  population.   The  annual  averaf';;e  con- 
sumption (in  toi-ros  of  refined  sugar)  in  continental  United  States  from  1S97 

1/ 
to  1900  was  about  2,/+00j000  tons  and  from  1927  to  1930  about  6,200,000  tons, 

these  figures  being  equal  to  about  64.  and  103  pounds  per  capita,  respective- 
ly.  There  has  been  some  decline  in  consumption  during  the  depression;   in 
1932  it  amounted  to  about  5584.0,000  tons,  or  94-  pounds  per  capita. 

3.   Sources  of  sugar  supply.  -  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  continental 
United  States  in   supplied  almost  entirely  from  three  major  sources;   (a) 
domestic  production  (i.e.,  3ji  continento.l  United  States  itself);   (b)  ship- 
ments from  thu  .Insular  areas  of  the  United  States^  principally  Hav/aii, Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  islands,  from  all  of  which  sugar  is  brought  in  free 
of  duty;   and  (c)  imports  from  Cuba  at  a  duty  20  percent  below  the  general 
rate  prescribed  by  statute.   Except  during  1920,  there  has  been  little  im- 
portation from  other  foreign  countries  for  more  than  20  years.   Of  the 
domestic  sugar  the  great  bulk  has  for  many  years  consisted  of  beet  sugar 
which  is  pi'oduced  chiefly  in  the  i/Vestern  States,  v/ith  a  limited  output  in 
certain  North  Central  States.   The  remaindei  of  the  domestic  production  is 
Qsne   3ug.ar,  produced  chiefly  in  Louisiana,  which  in  no  year  since  1923  has 
represented  as  much  as  /y   percent  of  the  tet.::l  consumption.   -^n  the  last  few 


1/  In  this  report  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  is  used  unless  other- 
wise noted. 
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ye.irs  Hawr.ii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  not  far 
from  equal  to  each  other  in  importance  as  sources  of  supply  of  .sug/jr  to 
continent-:-!  United  States. 

The  relati'/o  importance  of  the  three  major  sources  of  supply  above 
specified  remsinod  roughly  unchanged  from  about  1910  to  about  1925  ■•   Since 
thrt  time  the  shai'e  supplied  by  Cuba  has  fallen  greatly  and  the  share  fur- 
nished by  the  insular  areas  has  risen  greatly.   The  proportion  furnished 
by  production  in  continental  United  States  /iveraged  about  23.5  percent  of 
the  totcl  from  1912  to  1921  but  declined  to  about  18.5  percent  for  the 
period  1927-30  and  again  uicreased  to  slightly  above  23.5  percent  for 


QO 


1931-;) 

Of  the  tot?'.l  quantity  of  domestic  sugo.r  consumed  in  1932,  1,232,000 
tons  v.'as  beet  sugrr  and  150/300  tons  chiefly  Louisiana  cane  sugar.   Of 
the  total  quantity  supplied  by  the  Insular  Areas  in  that  year,  957^000  tons 
was  from  Hawaii,  851,000  tons  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  974,000  tons  fi'om  the 
Philippine  Isl-rads. 

The  following  table  shov^rs  the  quantities  jrid  proportions  suppliea  by 
the  several  sources  during  those  perioos  and  yesrs  vrhich  .^-I'e  most  sig- 


To.ble  1.  -  Sources  of  sugar  consumed  in  continental  United  States 


(Short  tons) 

!  Total    *. 
]  consump-  ] 
]   tion  1/  ' 

Consumption  supplied  by    : 

Proport: 
Cont. 
United 
States 

Ion  supp] 

1  Insular 
1  areas 

i-ied  by- 

Period  or 
year 

Cont.  U.S.: 

beet  and  : 

cane   : 

In  sular  * 
areas   ' 

Cuba   : 

:  Cuba 

Percent 

!  Percent 

[Percent 

Average  - 

1912-1913  — 

:  4,058,000: 

900,000: 

1,022,000: 

2,047,000: 

22.2 

:  25.2 

•   50.4 

19U-1916  — 

;  4,190,000: 

1,004,000: 

1,073,000: 

2,063,000: 

24.0 

25.6 

:  49.2 

1917-1921  — 

t   A, 354,000: 

1,025,000: 

1,039,000: 

2,117,000: 

23.5 

23.9  . 

48.6 

1922-1926  — 

:  5,B04,000: 

1,130,000: 

1,336,000: 

3,262,000: 

19.4 

23.0 

.   56.2 

1927-1930  — 

:  6,230,000: 

1,148,000: 

1,981,000: 

3,078,000: 

18. 4  . 

:  31.8 

49.4 

.  1931  

:  6,132,000: 

1,447,000: 

2,366,000: 

2,281,000: 

23.6  ' 

38.6  : 

37.2 

1932 

:  5,840,000: 

1,3S2,000: 

2,786,000: 

1,647,000: 

23.7  : 

47.7 

28.2 

1/  Including  sm?..ll  quantities  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 


4.  Represonta.tive  period .  -  Thn  three  grovrin^^  and  proceosing  years 
1929-3.930.  1930-1931=  and  1931-1932  are  the  most  representative  period  os 
rcc^^erds  costs  of  production  I'vhich  could  be  selected  end   constitute  a  rep- 
resentative period  for  the  purposc^s  of  section  33b. 

.5«  frincip.-il  competinj-^  country.  -  Cuba  is  the  principal  competing 
countiy, 

6.  Basis  of  cost  compr:,i-ison»  -  For   tlie  purpose  of  determining  the 
rates  of  duty  in  accordance  vi\h   section  336,  ,-..,  comparison  of  sugar  costs 
must  be  made  betv/ecn  Cube  on  the  one  hand  and  contin.;:ntal  united  States 
and  iiaivaii  on  the  other  hand.   Under  the  law  the  costs  in  the.  Philippine 
Islands  and  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot  be  trken  into  consideration  in  fi".-cing 
the  duty  in  tccord;mce  vn.th   that  section, 

7.  Method  of  cost  compe  risen.  -  The  suf^ar  mills  o^  Louisiana  '^nd 
Hawaii  produce  ru'.-.   cane  su^arj  ■?/hich  is  subseouently  refinedj  for  the  most 
part  in  separate  plants,  and  costs  of  tnis  raiT  sugar  can  -iinC.   should  be 
cOiiipared  directly  with  tiii;  costs  of  Cub,:n  ra?/  3Uti,'ar.   On  the  other  hand^ 
beet  sugar  factories  in  the  Lini'oed  States  do  not  produce^  raw  sugsr  as  such; 
but  by  a  continuous  process  e>- tract  refined  sugar  from  the  sugar  beets. 
The  domestic  beet  sugar  Indus tiy,  hovreverj  is  directly  affected  not  merely 
by  the  duty  on  imported  ref ln^:^d  sugar  but  also  by  th'.'  duty  on  imported 

rav:  sugar.   Domes-cic  beet  sugar  imst   coapete  rith  sugf.T  bi'ought  from  Cuba 
in  the  rav/  state  rnd  refined  in  -the  United  States  itself,  as  v;ell  as  I'vith 
sugar  I'efined  in  Cuba.   ft  is  essential,  therefore,  in  connection  with 
the  deterraino-tion  of  the  proper  duty  on  raw  sugai'  thr^.t^  in  addition  Co  com- 
parison between  costs  of  rea  C'-ine  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Meir-ali  end  the 
Cub^jj  cost  of  ra^^  sugar  „  there  should  be  r  comp- risen  betweim  the  cost 
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of  domestic  b'^Tt  sugars  a  refined  product,  and  the  cost  of  Cuban  rov  sugar 
plus  the  cost  of  convertiag  :i  t  into  refint'd  i-nigai*. 

S.  Comparability.  -  Raw  cane  sugar  of  a  given  polvriscopic  test  pro- 
duced in  Cuba  ±3   .like  or  similar  to  rai"'  C'-ne  sujar  of  the  same  test  produced 
in  continental  United  States  tmd  in  Hgv/aiio   The  average  test  of  the  raw 
sugar  produc;od  Ll  continental  United  States j  Kawaiij,  and  Cub'",  is  approxi- 
mately the  sam:  ,  ranging  g:^nerally  from  about  95  to  97  digrees.   in  order 
to  make  more  precise  comparison  the  costs  of  raw  cane  sugar  proriucec  in  all 
the  areas  haV',.-.  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  9^  degiees.   Cane  su,,,.'  r  re- 
fined in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba,  from  Criban  rav/  sug-ar  is  like  or  simi- 
lar to  beet  sugnr  produced  in  the  United  Strrtes.   The  cost  differenc  :  with 
respect  to  96  degree  raw  sugar  is,  as  a  porcentage,  reprasentetive  of  the 
cost  differuncc  vith  respect  to  r:"w  sug^'r  (defined  in  tla:;  Tariff  Act  as 
sugai'Sj  tank  bottoms,  sii'ups  '^f  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada, 
concrete  and  concentrat'''d  molo.sses)  of  all  other  degrees  of  polariscopic 
test,  and  v'ith  i-espect  to  laixbures  containin:,  sugar  tnd  v/^ter  t-^sting  by 
the  polariscope  ebove  50  sugar  degrees  and  not  above  75  sugar  degrees. 
That  is  to  ssy,  gny  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  96  degree  sugar,  I'esult- 
ing  from  the  comparison  of  costs,  should  Lie  accompaniecil  by  a  chrnga  of  the 
same  percentage  in  the  'r'iffercntial  i-ate  p^r  degree  of  sugar  test. 

9.  Principal  markets  for  rav;  cene  suaar.  -  PracticaJ.ly  all  r^'-^.  cane 
sugar  is  oubjact.-d  to  the  refining  pi-ocess  and  the  markets  for  it  are  the 
points  where  r-L fineries  ar:.  situ- ted.   The  principal  such  markets  in  con-- 
tinental  Uviit-d  St&tes  -re  Kea  York,  Philac-elphlr ,  Boston,  3'^ltimor- , 
Savannah-  and  U-a  Orleans  for  Cuban  ro'iv  sugar,   the  No  a  Orleans  ar.c  for 
ra\;  cane  sug-r  produced  in  Louisiana;   and  San  Francisco  and  Ne>7  York  for 
ra.'vT  erne  sugar  produced  in  Fav^nii- 
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10 .  Px'incipal  mnrketo  .for  'oeot  sutvaj:-  sjid  aggar  refined  fi'oa  Cuban 
rav;  suf:ar.  -  Loincstic  beet  sugrr  is  marketed  throughout  the  United  Scaoes 
except  tha.t  hi   tlK;  area,  ea.jt  of  'oho  Alleghany  Mou.n tains  and  certoin  parts 
of  the  South  the  Jtmount  ic  cuito  rimall.   The  co.<;t  of  tranv-:portation  to 
all  mnrKet:.  c^upplied  by  beet  sugar  was  ascertained  for  each  of  the  beet 
su;^-8r  fr:-cto.,'ioi:;  iiicluded.  in  thc^  (::oat   investigation,  and  a  ..•eighted  .iverage 
tranjiportat Lon  cost  fj.i  s  coinpat'::d  oherefrora.   Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav7 
sugar  is  ma^'-L^jted  almost  enxirc/ly  in  Xh^   region  east  of  the  lin^;^  of  the 
Mibsoui'i  Riv;/ro   B.epresenc?tivo  citios  wuru  selected  in  each  State  of 
this  area  and  thj  cost  of  transportation  thereto  of  sugar  reiinod  fi.-om 
Cubtn  ravT  sugar j  from  refineries  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cu.ba^  was 
ascertaincdj  rjs  w^^ll  v.3   the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  raw  sugar  to  the 
refineries.   The.  genercJ.  average  cost  of  transportation  from  th'.  refin- 
eries to  this  I'sgion  has  been  computed  b^''  weighting  the  transportation  cost 
to  thu  representative:;  cities  by   the  tot  "J.  shipriients  of  suga.r  refinod  from 
Cuban  rai?  sug^^ir  into  'the  States  in  v/liich  za.:y   :-rj  situated » 

H- "   Costs  of  rei^;  cene  sugar  ascert;:'ined  in  accordance  ;;ith  section 
33pj 

Ao   Thv,  av.,ra^e  cost  of  productio]i  of'  rr.vi   cone  sugar,  including 
the  cost  ^.f  production  of  sugar  cenc^  the  tran sports tion  thereof  to  the 
sugar  mil.l^  and  the  convursion  cost  to  raw  sugar^,  in  Louisiana  during  the 
representative  period  of  three  years  wes  ^o513  cents  per  pound  end  in 
Hawaii^  2.974  cents  psr  pound.,   The  cori-e spending  cost  in  Cuba,  the  prin- 
cipal competing  co\.intry,  was  1.67S  cents  per  pound. 

B.   The  average  cost  of  trsnsport:.-bion  end  other  deli very 
chargfis  to  the  respective  prin-.dpal  markets  in  the  United  States  from  the 
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centors  of  production  durin.e;    biie  represenbr-.tive  p-.-riod  for  rov,   csne   s^iigar 
produced  in  Louisiana,   ^-,'as  0.133  cent  per  poiuid;      for   that  produced  in  Hco^raii, 
0.31^  cent,    end  for   that  producoo,  in  Gub:\„    0.24.7  cent  per  pound. 

Go      No  other  relevant  factors   constituting  an  advantage  or  dif^ad- 
vfmt£';e   in  competition   vvere  disclosed  in  the   ooux'se  of   tlie    investigation  for 
the  purposes   of  section  336c        In  this   connection;,   however,    attention  is 
Ccilled   to   the  general  factois  affecting   the   sugar  industry  disclosed   in  the 
coiirse  of  the  Coranission' c   study  u.nijler  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  and   set  forth   in  that  section  of    this   report. 

The   total  cost  of  production  of  raiv  cene   sugar,    including   transporta- 
tion and  other  delivery  charges    bo    the  axincipel  loarkets^   v/as    thus  4. 64.6  cents 
per  pound  fot    sugei-  produced  in  Louisiana,    3. -286  cents   for  that  produced  in 
Har.aii,    and  1.9^3  Ctnts  per  pound  for  txiDt  produced  in  Cub;-..        The  excess 
of  the  domestic  over  thL;   Cuban  cost  was  thus   2.723  cents  per  pound  for  suger 
produced   in  Louisiana  ond  1.3d3  cents  per  pound   for  sugar  produced  in 
Hareii. 

1 2 ,      Costs   of  be'i.t  sa,:cr  ane   of  sugar  refined  fi-oni  Cuban  I'av/  sugar 
ascertaij"(ed  in  accordence  ^';ith  S'^^etion   3'^b i 

A.      The  average  domestic   cost  of  prodiiction   of  beet  sugar   (including 
the   cost  of  pro(;action  of   sugoi-  beets,    their  transportation   to   the   iTctory, 
and  the   cost  of  convei-tln:_,   thoiii  into   refined  beet  suger)    during  t.he  repre- 
sentative period   v7as  3'92B  cents  per  pound.        The  average   L;ost  of  production 
of  refined   sugar  pioduced  frora  Gub;m   rav.    sugar  as  of  Atl'atie  and  -Irulf  ports 
of  tUe  United  St^'tos    (inducing  -the   cost  of  producing  sug;ie  c^n=;  in  Cuba, 
the  cost  v..f  transportrting  it   to  the  crushing  iiiill,    the   cost  of  converting 
it  into  raw  sug^ag    the   cost  of  transportatron  end  other  ojliviay  ch-rges 
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on   such  rav;  f.'uj':,r   to  rcfinin;;;  points   in  tiie  United  States  or  in  Cub-..,    the 
cost  of  Gonvr-.rting  j.t  into  raiined    su-r.ar  at  those  pointo  cuicl    bhe  cost  of 
■craiisportation    Lo  United  State ::^  A til.j-ifitic  fuia  Gulf  ports  of  tiiat  p&rt  of  the 
sugar  whicii,-K&;:  I'ofined  in  Cubn)    duiing  -the  representee tive  pei-iod  v.m   2.653    ' 
cents  per  pound,. 

B.  The  nverc.ge  cost  uf  transportation  and  other  delivery   Giiarges   on 
beet  sugar  to  uici'i<:ets  in   the  United  States  dviring   the    representative  period 
i7as  0,49o  cent  per'  poioyid,    and  the   corresponding   cost  for  refined  sug;:  r  pro- 
duced from  Cub'ii  rav   sugai',    from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  UnitL-d  States 
to  markets   in  the  United  St-i.tes,   was  0,265  cent  per  pound   during  the   san;e 
period. 

C.  'do  other  relevant  factors   constituting  an   ',^dv.'nt;;ge  or  disrd- 
vantage  in  comp  tition  vrere  disclosed   in  the   course  of  the   investigation  for 
the  purposes  of  section   336.        in    bhis   connection,    however,    attenti.n   is 
called  to  the   general  factors  affecting  the   sugar  industry  disclosed   in  the 
course  of  the   Gomraission' s   study  lander   section  332  of   the  Tariff  /-ct   of  1930 
and  set  foi'th   in  that  section  of  this  report „ 

The   total  cost  of  production  and  of  transpi-)rtatiL;n   rnd   jther  delivery 
charges   to  the  princip'^l  inai-ket  region   .vrs   thup  .'!^J^.ZJ,  C'-.-nts  per  puund   for 
domestic  beet   sugar  and  2.912   cents  per  pound  for  refined    sugar  produced,  from 
Cuban  raw  sugar,,    Lhe   excess  of  domestic  over   foreign  costs   thus  bfin.,  I.506 
cents  per  pound   ...;■  refined  sugar;      this  is  equal  to  ]..407  cents  per  pound  of 
rav;  sugar.    107,  pounds  wf  rav,'  sugar  being  required   to  produ.ce  100  pou-nds  of 
refined    sugar. 

13.      Combined  avera^^e   excess  of  domestic  costs.    -  The   three  figures   of 
the  excess   of  aomostic   over  foreign  costs   shov.Ti   in  par^- graphs  11  and   12^   namely 
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2ol22>   cents  p.,ir  pound  for  Loui;:;iaria  sugo.rj,  lo3b3  cents  for  Hawaiii;.n.  sugar^ 
and  1,4-07  c.:nt.-.  {v's^::-   basis)  for  beet  sagar.  takan  torrethorj  r^ive  a  vei.^htsd 
average  excess  of  C'ornostic  over  Cuban  costs  <'.i:aountini_,  to  1.493  cents  per 
ponnd  of  Ta\:   su^ar. 

"it   jiiay  b^;  noted  that  brie  avera:;p  excoss  of  domestic  over  forei:-;n  cost 
for  each  of  tne  three  ;'o&rs  covered  by  th.'  investigation  :7as  not  vdciely 
different  from  the  ever;,ce  shovvn  for  th':.  3-ysai'  period  as  a  v?hole. 

14..  Aujuotaient  of  duty  to  poleriscopic  test  of  su^:aro  -  On  \h\.   basis 
of  the  avc;ra.ee  tost  difference  ascert^^iiied  by  th;.  investigation  thj  Commis- 
sion finds  Lhet  the  duty  nf)cessa:ry  bo  equalise  domestic  costs  with  Cuban 
costs  of  96  degree  raw  £aig'\.r  is  1=50  cents  per  pound,   in  oreer  the/t  the 
corrL-spondiRi^  percentage  rea.iction  in  rate  should  be  inade  on  rav/  sugar  of 
ell  other  d...^rees  of  poleri;^atioaj  the  present  eifferenti;^!  of  0,030  cent 
per  degree  (en  Cuban  sugar)  should  be  reduced  by  tne  same  percentage  (d5 
percent)  as  the  rate  on  96  degree  sugpr^  or  to  0.02.1^   ceiit  per  degx-eeo   The 
reaucee  rat-  en  Cuban  sugar  not  exceedin,^,  75  degree  test  thus  becomes  Io0d75 
cents  per  pound « 

As  shown  under  "B"  b^^loa  the  Commission  finds  that  the  results  of  the 
investigation,  of  the  difference  in  costs  between  refinea  sugar  prudixced  in 
the  Unit,  d  8tates  and  that  proauc..;d  in  Cuba^  during  the  cost  reriod  covered, 
do  not  warr..nt  any  ciiangc  in  th...  relationship  of  the  duty  un  100  degree 
(refined)  sugar  to  tne  dutA^  on  vb:^'   siigar,  ;ind  that^  therefore,  if  a  reduc- 
tion is  mad.  in  the  rats  of  duby  on  Cubsiii  9e  degree  ro^e  sug-^r^  the  same 
percentage  rc^auction  shoiild  ^aso  b^_;  made  in  the  duty  en  refined  suger^ 
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o-ccordingly  tne  roduced  differential  f^pecified  in  this  parr- graph  '/oiild  be 
continu^^d  up  to  and  including  100  degree  sugar,  making  the  rate  thereon, 
applicable  to  impoi-ts  frcni  Cuba,  lo9  cents  per  pound  a 

15"  Effect  of  Reciprocity  Convention  with  Cubao  -  Since  iraports  of 
sugar  from  Cuba,  the  principal  competing  country  v/ith  respect  both  to  I'av/ 
sugar  and  I'ofined  sugar,  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20  percent  from 
the  general  rates,  the  ratos  to  be  pi'ocl&imea,  if  a  change  in  duty  \iere 
proclaimed  on  the  basis  of  this  study  under  section  33o?  must  exceed  the 
rates  found  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  differences  b._-:t-weon  Oub-^n  and 
domestic  sug>rr,  as  specified  in  paragraph  1/+,  by  25  percent. 

The  following  table  shov/s  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  each  sugr.r 
degree  for  Cuban  sugar,  togf,;ther  v/ith  the  rates  resulting  i'rom  a  basic 
rate  of  1,50  cents  per  pound  on  96  degree  sugar  and  a  differential  of 
O0O225  cent  for  each  degree.   Corresponding  rates  on  iljII  duty  sugar  are 
also  shovm. 
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Tj-blo:  2.    -  Prosent  ratea  of  duty   en   sn:-,^r  rnd  rot^s  adjuGted    to  tno   coot 
dlfi'ei'enco   roui:id  in  thi;3    i.nvostj.:7abiori  for  re.\-i  Gu,::^•^ 


(Gents  por  pound) 


Rate  on  9S  dej^roe^  3ug"i-  

(basis  of  oost  compsrison) 


Differential  for  ^/ach  do 

Rate  on  sn*''ar  of  ~ 

N'-f  ovc;.  75  d 
7  b 


gre. 


77 

II 

7c^ 

il 

79 

;t 

80 

1! 

Bl 

:i 

B2 

I' 

1"^  --1 

!l 

84 

!! 

85 

M 

86 

'.) 

87 

U 

38 

>] 

89 

11 

90 

.  '! 

91 

;! 

92 

It 

93 

l! 

9A 

II 

95 

t1 

96 

11 

97 

?I 

98 

■1 

99 

!I 

100 

II 

full -duty  3uga: 


-  t    2.5000  ; 


!ubi"n  £Uj^;:ar  et 

reduction  of 

20  percent 


?   I're^ents      Rate  .'.:-_      t   Presents      Bate  as 
I        rate   ;        fouri,d        '        rate    ;        found 


1„875 


,028125 


2.0000 


Ujl 


1.7125 

; 

1.284375 

I 

1,3700 

1.7500 

3 

1,312500 

I 

1.4000 

1.7875 

z 

lo-i0625 

';, 

1.4300 

1.8-^50 

I 

1,363750 

I 

1,4600 

1,8625 

; 

1,396875 

I 

1.4900 

1,9000 

; 

1,425000 

'i 

1.5200 

1.9375^ 

o 

1.45312.5 

I 

1,5500 

1,9750 

0 

1.481251 

Z 

1 , 5800 

2.0125 

% 

I0O9375 

', 

1,6100 

2,0500 

i 

1.537500 

I 

1 , 6400 

2.0875 

z 

1.565625 

% 

1 . 6700 

2.1250 

% 

1.593750 

I 

1 , 7000 

2.1625 

% 

1.621875 

i 

1.730c 

2 , 2000 

I 

1,650000 

I 

1.7600 

2.2375 

I 

1.678125 

z 

1 , 7900 

2.2750 

I 

1.706250 

? 

1,8200 

2,3125 

I 

1,734375 

i 

1,8500 

2.3500 

I 

]..  762500 

I 

1,8800 

2.3875 

; 

1.790625 

s 

1.9100 

2,4250 

• 

1.818750 

i 

1,9400 

2.4625 

■; 

1,846875 

'. 

1,9700 

2.5000 

I 

1,875000 

2,0000 

2,5375 

I 

1,903125 

'i 

2,0300 

2.5750 

% 

1,931250 

% 

2 , 0600 

2. 6125 

I 

1.959375 

I 

2.0900 

2.6500 

% 

1.987500 

c 

2,1200 

^1,50 


.0:25 


1.0275 
1.0500 
1.0725 
1,0950 
1,1175 
1.1400 
1.1625 
1.1850 
1.2075 

1,2300 
1,.2525 
1,2750 
1,2975 
1,3200 
1,34.25 
1,3650 
i.3875 
1.4100 

1.4325 
1.4550 
1.4775 
1,5000 
1,5225 
1,5450 

1.5b75 
1.5900 


1/  GoaL  difference  on  Onban   sugai'  was  1,495;      I.5OO  i 


s  here  usea 
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B ,  Refined  su^ar 

1.  RefinoQ  differential.  -  There  is  no  precise  and  [generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  refined  sugar,  and  refined  sugar  is  not  expi-essly 
mentioned  in  the  tariff  set.   For  the  purposes  of  cost  comparison  under 
section  336 J  refined  sugar  has  been  taken  dS  su.gar  of  100  degrees  polari- 
scopic  test,  since  most  refined  sugar  is  either  of  100  degree  test  or 
vorj'  nearly  that  test  (99  degrees  and  a  fraction),  and  all  lOij  degree 
sugar  is  refined  sugar. 

The  significance  of  the  duty  on  100  degree  sugar  depends  upon  'the 
relation  of  that  duty  to  the  duty  on  rav/  sugar.   Under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930 3  as  was  also  true  under  the  acts  of  1922,  1921,  and  1913 >  the 
rate  of  duty  on  100  degree  sugar  is  not  st;atod  exprossl^y-  in  the  lav/  but 
is  determined  by  the  differential  applicable  to  each  succeeding  degree 
of  test  of  sugar  above  the  base  of  75  degrees.   Under  the  act  of  1930 
the  rate  of  duty  on  96  degree  rem   sugar  imported  from  Cuba  (vvhich  enjoys 
a  20  percent  preference  below  the  gr^neral  rate)  J.s  2,00  cents  per  pound 
and  the  differential  per  degree  is  0.003  cent  per  pound  (on  Cuban  sugar), 
so  that  the  duty  on  100  degree  sugar  is  2.12  cents  per  pound.   It  requires 
1.07  pounds  (v.'itbin  a  veiy  small  decimal)  of  96  degree  sugar  to  produce 
1  pound  of  refined  sugar.   The  relation  betv;een  the  duty  on  that  quantity 
of  rav.'  sugar  and  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  undur  recent  tariff  acts  a.ppears 
from,  the  statement  below.   This  statement  shows  that  under  the  acts  of 
1913^  1921,  and  1922  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  100  degr...e  sugar  -.;as  somiov/hat 
greater  than  the  duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  sugar,  'vhereas  uno.or 
the  act  of  1930  it  v^as   0,02  cent  bcd-ov/  the  duty  on  that,  quantity  of  rav; 
sugar . 


«  t 


Fiatea  o£   dat"  on   Gubc-n  su^'^^rir 


Act   :  A(;t  i      Act   ;   Act 
of   :   of  I        of   3    of 
1913  ■'     1921  o   1922  t        1930 


Rate  on  96  de^i-eo  r;iigaj:\j  centG  per    '^  i  s 

pound ■ — 5  1.004.8  I    1.60(j  :  1.7648  :   2.000 

Equivalent  for  l.u?  pounas,  cento  --i  1.0751  :  1.712  :;  1.8<::83  °   2.1^0 

Rate  on  100  degree  sugcrj  cents  ]jer        :  t  z  % 

pound  ■' i  1.0830  ^  1.723  :  1,9120  :   2.120 

Difference  betiveoii  -                :  :  ;  j 

96  degree  and  1.00  degree  -— ;•  .0832  ^   .128  x  .1472  o    .120 

1.07  pounds  01  96  degree  and  1      :  :;  :  : 

pound  of  100  degree  i  +.0129  °  +.OI6  :  -i  .0237  ;   -.020 


2.  Doiiiestic  refined  and  imports.  -  Although  imuch  more  thrin  half  of 
the  total  quantity  of  refined  sugar  consuiiiod  in  continental  United  States 
originates  as  raw  sugar  either  in  foreign  countries  (principally  Cifca)  or 
in  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  3tati;Sy  the  grert  bulk  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed is  refinea  .in  continental  [Jnitad  Stat;,s,   Of  the  total  consumption 
of  refined  ana  other  airect-consurnption  3ug:;;r  in  1932:,  amounting  to 
5,84.0,000  tons,  1,232,000  tons,  or  21  percent^  consisted  of  beet  sugar, 
itself  a  T'jfined  product,  and  3,909.,000  tons,  or  67  percent,  of  cane  sugar 
refined  or  prepared  for  iinmedi^' to  consiunption  in  continental  United  States; 
193,000  tons  came  in  as  refined  sugar  from  tlie  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  $06,000  tons  came  in  as  direct  consumjition  sugar  frou  foreign 
cou.-:iti'ies,  principally  i'ofined  sugar  frofn  Cuba.   Excluding  boot  sug-_..r, 
the  sugar  refined  in  continentol  Unit.'d  Stetes  represented  about  85  percent 
of  tho  consumption  of  refined  cane  sugar,  sugar  i-efined  in  the  insular  areas 
of  -thu  United  States,  4  percent,  and  imported  refined  sugrr,  11  percent. 


#  f 
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Sug.t:.r  refining  on  :.  I'.rge  sc>'^1g  is  a  new  industry  in  Cuba.   This 
explains  the  fo.ct  thr.t  tobal  iniports  of  refined  oUgar  into  the  United 
States  nave  increased  rapidly  during  recent  years ^  as  shovm  by   the  fol- 
lowing figiires  v/hich  represent  the  importations,  in  tons,  of  99  t.nd  100 
degree  sugar  in  total,  from  Cuba  and  from  other  duty  paying  countries. 
These  figures  do  not  include  imports  of  direct  consumption  suga.r  less 

than  99  degrees. 

Imports  of  99  md  100  degree  sugar 

(Tons) 

Year  [  From  Cuba   °  Other  countries  "    Total 

1925  : 

1926  5 

1927  : 

1928  : 

1929  ; 

1930  '. 
1V31  : 
1932  ; 

3.  Represent? tive  period .  -  The  co.lendar  years  1929,  1930,  and  1931 
constitute  a  ropresentativc  period  for  purposes  of  soction  336  and  have  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  cost  comparison  for  refined  sugai'  in  this  investigation, 

4-.  Principal  competing  country.  --  Cuba  is  the  j^rincipal  competing 
courrbry-, 

5.  C orgpar ab i  1  i ty .  -  Refined  sugar  imported  from,  Cuba  is  like  or 
similar  to  the  refined  sugar  produced  in  continental  United  .States. 

6.  General  basis  of  cost  comparison.  -  The  cost  comparison  relating 
to  refined  sugar  does  not  include  a  comparison  betv/con  cane  sugar  re- 
fined in  Cuba  and  beet  sugar,  itself  a  refined  product,  produced  in  the 
United.  States.   The  latter  coi.iparison  has  been  raade  alre.iay  in  these 
findings  as  part  of  the  comparison  of  ciomestic  and  Cuban  costs  for  the 
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purpjose  of  dcterniining  tlie  projjer  o.uby  on  rav.-  sugar.   The  present  com- 
parison is  bet./een  reiirieo.  cane  sug.:ir  imported  frora  Cuba  and  refined 
cane  sugar  produced  in  U.e  United  StatCvi.   The  Cuban  refined  sugar 
comes  in  cc.npetition  Y;ith  cane  siigor  refined  'oy   domostic  plants  situated 
on  the  At]-::aitic  and  Gulf  coasts ;,  and  onlj  to  an  in3ignifici.nt  extent  does 
it  conpete  v;iti'.  cane  sugai'  refined  on  the  P'j.cific  coast.   The  costs  for 
all  the  domostic  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  have  been 
included  in  the  corrparison.   Th<,.^  costs  for  the  Cubo,n  refined  sugar  rep- 
resents three  plants,  yihich  were  thu  only  refineries  operating  in  Cuba 
throughout  the  3-:y'^icir  period  covered  by  the  cost  investigation.    (Para- 
graph 11_,  bolov/,  should  be  considered  ir  this  connection.) 

7.  Principal  markets.  -  The  refined  sugar  produced  by  the  domestic 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  refineries  and  the  refined  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba  are  markecud  generally  throughout  the  eastern  Yulf   of  thu  United 
States.   West  of  the  Aileghan^"  Mourrbrj.ins  the  cane  sugar  encounters  com- 
petition from,  beet  sugar j  increasing  as  one  m.oves  toveard  the  West.   The 
Co.mjnission  has  selected  representative  cities  in  each  State  in  the  uastem 
area  and  has  ascertained  the  weighted  average  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  thereto  of  the  dom.,.,stic  and  the  Cuban  product.   The  average 
difference  in  costs  of  transportation  to  those  selected  mai-kets  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  difference  with  respect  to  all  refiuvjd  cane  sugar  mar- 
keted in  the  United  Spates. 

^*  Relation  of  costs  to  duty  on  raw  sugar.  -  The  duty  on  rav; 
sugar  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the   cost  oi  sugar  refined  in  the 
United  States.   Since  the  rate  of  duty  on  ra;//  sugar  during  1929  Jind 
down  to  June  17,  1930,  was  low..r  than  the  present  duty,  it  has  buen 
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necessr.rj,  in  the  first  instance 5  to  compute  the  domostic  cost  of  refined 
sugar  in  each  of  the  three  yeo.rs  exclusive  of  the  duty  on  rav/  sugar. 
Having  ascertained  the  difference  bot-voen  domestic  and  Cuban  costs 
independently  of  the  raw  sugar  duty,  there  v/as  then'  udded  to  the  domestic 
cost  of  refined  sugar  for  each  of  the  three  years,  the  duty  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1?30  on  that  amount  of  96  degree  raw  sugar  necessary  to 
make  one  pound  of  refined  sugar,  n.,irnely  1.07  pounds. 

9.   Costs  ascertained  in  accordance  vjith  section  33^.  -  The  table 
whicxh  follows  shows  the  average  dor.estic  cost  of  refined  sugar,  exclusive 
of  the  auty  on  rav/  sugar ^  for  each  of  the  three  years  covered  by  the  cost 
comparison;   these  costs  are  f.o.b.  refinery j  all  thu  rofinorios  being 
situated  on  or  nc.-ar  tidewate?"  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coa.sts.   It  also 
shows  the  cost  of  production  of  th..-  Cuban  sugar,  including  transportation 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  Unitud  States, 

The  weighted  average  excess  of  the  cost  of  tr;.in sporting  domestic  re- 
fined sugar  from  the  rofinorios  to  the  representaaivu  markets  in  the  United 
States  over  the  cost  of  transporting  the  Cuban  product  from  United  States 
ports  to  the  same  markets  is  also  ?-homi  in  the  table. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  difference  in  costs  with  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  refined  sugar,  thi-r-j  has  been  added  to  thu  domes- 
tic cost  of  production  J  exclusive  •>f  duty,  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  raw  sugar,  namely  2.14.  cents. 

The  excess  of  the  domestic  cost  of  rufi.r.ed  sugar  thus  com_puted,  over 
the  Cuban  cost,  including  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  tran sport,: -.tion  to 
markets  in  the  United  States,  ivas  2.068  cents  per  pound  in  1929,  2.182 
cents  in  1930,  and  2.114  cents  in  1931. 
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Table  3.  -  RoriDed  sugar;   oumnaiy  cost  coinpari?;on  including  difference 
in  inlai\d  tT;';:trisport''.tlon  -^oGts  in  the  United  Stutou 

(Cents  per  poutid) 


'    1929  [    1930  ;    19.31 


Domestic 


Cost  f.o.b,    portf:;^    excluding  Unitftd  St-.tos            °  '                 > 

^da-ty-  on  raws  ^.7B6   ^  2.297   ^    2.O36 

Add   excess  of  doRestic  over  (Xiam   ^tost  of  i.n-      i  :                 s 

larid   tr:aiJ'port>.ition    to  mai-kots   J.n  Ui'iiGod               ;  °                  , 

Stc'tes  'i  .^' L. 


■'■n   '   .ul6  ^   .017 


Total  -- - ---;  2.800  i   2<..a3  ;■    2.053 

Cuban  -  ^  i  i 

Cost  c.i.f.  ports  — 1  2.872  ;  2.271  c  2.079 

Excess  of  aomo:rDic  {■:)   or  Cuban  (-,)  oost^  being    ^       .  ■', 

amount  07  vdiicli  duty  on  rcilnod  should  be  gi'oa'tor  4       ,  : 

(+)  or  loss  (--)  than  the  cuty  on  1.07  pounds  of    :       ,  x 

96°  sugar  in  order  to  equalize  coSuS  1  -.072  ;;  t-.042  i  -.026 

Duty  on  1,07  pounds  of  %'^   r;;,w  sugar  (Art  of  1930)  ::  2.1.';0  x    2.11,0  i    2.1^^0 

Du'ti^  on  rav  plus  or  i:dnus  cost  difference  »  2.063  ;  2.182  ;  2.114. 


10,  In  vie?tf  of  the  con sid arable  variation  ^diich  appears  from  year  to 
year  in  the  cost  differences  sbovT;  In  the  precedina  para^';i'aph  the  Comiiiission 
finds  t'lat  the  doLiestic  una  foreign  costs  as  oisclosed  by  this  in':/estigatioa 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  basis  for  any  change  in  the  present  r;'te  of  duty 
or^  refined  sugar  so  long  as  the  preser.t  r  be  of  du.ty  on  rav>/  sugar  reirrains 
in  effects  or,  in  other  vvords,  for  any  change  in  tlie  relative  spioad  be- 
tv/een  the  rates  on  96  degree  and  100  degree  sugar. 
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11.   ChansSyS  in  corapetitivc!  situation.  -  Paragraph  3  abcvo  indicated 
that  the  years  1929 p  1930 ,  and  1931  were  used  as  the  basis  for  this  in- 
vestigation and  paragraph  6  indicated  that  Cuban  costs  were  secured  for 
three  bone-char  refineries  "which  were  the  only  refineries  operating  in 
Cuba  throughout  the  three-year  period  covered  by  the  cost  investigation." 
The  conditions  of  refining  in  Cuba  have  changed  considerably  since  the 
period  covered  by  the  cost  comparison.   There  has  been  a  considerable 
development  of  the  use  of  new  methods  which  perniit  the  sugar  to  be 
refined  in  the  same  mills  v/hich  crush  the  cane  and  m-idce  the  raw  sugar. 
Although  there  wore  only  three  refineries  in  operation  daring  the  period 
of  the  investigation  and  these  use  the  bone-char  process  which  is  used 
in  the  United  States,  as  many  as  nine  refining  units  have  been  added  to 
raw  sugar  mills  since  1930  using  the  vegetable  carbon  process  and  several 
of  these  nov/  shij)  refined  sugar  to  this  coanu.ry.   Sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  since  these  methods  becamic  of  importance  in  practical  use 
to  make  possible  a  determination  of  their  effects  upon  the  cost  of 
production  of  refined  sugar  in  Cuba.   Opinions  differ  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  saving  effected  by  these  methods  rnd  the  extent  to  which 
they  xvill  be  introduced  in  the  future. 

Another  factor  which  may  require  later  consideration  is  tlje  adoption 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  coder,  which  may  increase  re- 
fining costs  in  the  United.  States  without  corresponding  increases  in  Cuba. 

12 .  Relation  of  chance  in  duty  on  tom   sugar  to  duty  on  refined.  - 
The  cost  of  raw  sugar  to  domustic  refiners  includes  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
at  the  rate  applicable  to  imports  from  Cuba,  on  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
entering  into  the  pi-oduct.   If  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be  increased 
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or  decreased y  the  cost  of  rriws,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  refinirdj, 
vvoidd  changG  correspondingly.   Since  the  CoiTuriission  finds  thr  b  no  change 
iii  the  relationship  of  the  duty  on  refined  su[-;;ur  to  the  duty  on  raw  sugar 
is  y/arranted  by  this  investigation,,  it  follo-.YS  th.at  if  any  change  in  the 
diity  on  raws  should  be  nade^  it  should  be  accompanioa  by  a  parallel  change 
in  the  duty  on  suscar  abov^  96  degrees.   This  might  bo  done  by  changing 
the  rate  on  100  degree  sug^'ir  by  the  same  absolute  amount  (cents  or  frac- 
tion ol  a  cent)  per  pound  as  the  duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  :r-aw  sugar 
is  changed.   Ho'/ever,  substantially ,  though  not  precisely ,  the  same  re- 
3u].t  v/ould  be  l';rought  about  xsj   changing  the;  rate  on  100  degree  (and  on 
other  degrec-s  above  96)  sugar  by  the  same  pt.;rcentage  by  v/hich  the  rate  on 
96  degree  sugar  was  changed.   TbJ.3  latter  method  would  possess  a  m;;torial 
advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  customs  administration ,  and  vjould  con- 
tinue the  practice,  virliich  has  been  followed  in  the  l^-^st  four  general 
tariff  actS;,  of  maintaining  a  ■LUi:lforni  differential  per  degrc^.:.  throughout 
the  entire  scale  from  75  to  100  degrees. 

The  Coirimission  therefore  fines  that  if,  by  Presidontiiil  proclairiation 
under  section  336,  the  rate  of  duty  on  96  degree  rav;  sugar  is  changed, 
the  rate  on  sugar  testing  above  96  degrees  should  be  changed  by  the  same 
percentage . 

C ,  r.tolasses  and  sugcar  sirups  dutiable  und-or  paragr.-.-ph  502 

1.   The  Commission  makes  no  findings  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 

production  of  molasses  and  sugar  sinrps  dutiable  under  paragraph  502  of 
t-he  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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Concla.sion  as  to  Coot  Comparison  under  Section  336 

So  far  as  concerns  costs  ascertained  for  the  purposes  of  section  336 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  Commission  iinds  it  shovm  'by  the  investiga- 
tion: 

(a)  That  the  general  rate  of  duty  expressly  fixed  by  statute  on 
sugarSj  tank  bottoms^  sirups  of  cane  juice,  meltida,  concentrated  melada, 
concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above 
75  sugar  degreerSj  and  all  m.ixtures  containing  sugar  and  y^ater,  testing  by 
the  polariscope  above  50  sugar  degrees  and  not  above  75  sugar  degrees j 
namely,  1.7125  cents  per  pound,  and  for  each  additional  sugar  degree 
shovvn  by  the  pclariscopic  test,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  ten  thous- 
andths of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in 
proportion,  when  diminished  by  20  percent  under  the  terms  cf  the 
Reciprocity  Con mention  with  Cuba,  the  principal  competing  country, 
namely  to  1.37  cents  for  sugar  not  above  75  degrees  and  to  0.030  cent  for 
each  additional  degree,  does  not  equalize  the  difference  in  the  costs  of 
production,  including  transportation  and  other  delivery  charges  to  the 
principal  markets  in  the  United  States,  of  the  said  domestic  article  find 
the  like  or  similar  foreign  article  produced  in  said  principal  competing 
country. 

(b)  That  a  decrease  in  said  general  rate  of  0.^28125  cent  per  pound 
on  the  specified  sugars  and  mixtures  testing  not  over  75  degrees,  and  a 
decrease  of  0.009375  cent  per  pound  in  said  differential,  are  necessary 
to  equalize  such  differencj   and 
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(c)   That  the  general  rate  of  duty  necessaiy  to  equalize  said 
difference  on  the  srjecified  sugars  and  mixtures  testing  not  above  75 
sugar  degrees  is  1,284375  cents  p::r  pound ^  and  for  each  additional 
sugar  degree  shov/n  by  the  pola.riscopic  test^  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  and  one-fourth  ten-thousand ihs  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional, 
and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  ijroportion. 
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FINDINGS  0?  THE  COMMISSION 
II.  Under  Section  332  of  Title  III  of  the  Teriff  Act  of  1930 

In  addition  to  its  cost  iaveotigation  concerning  sugar  for  tlie  purposes 
of  section  336  of  the  tariff  act,  the  Conniission  has  conducted  a  general 
inquirj^  on  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  332 
of  that  act.   The  facts  as  thus  ascertained  are  set  forth  in  the  at- 
tached sur.iffiarj'  of  information  along  with  those  ascertained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section.  33^3   for  the  consideration  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  their  boai'ing  on  general  public  policy  concerning  sugar. 
Certain  observations  dra\^/n  from  those  facts  may  here  be  stated. 

1.   Costs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  -  Although  under  the 
provisions  of  section  336  the  costs  of  producing  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
rate  of  duty  to  bo  proclaimed  by  the  President,  the  facts  concerning  the 
costs  in  those  islands  are  of  much  significo.nce  in  connection  with 
problems  of  sugar  policy. 

For  the  3-yoai-  period  1929-30  to  1931-32  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  96  degree  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico,  including  delivrjry  to  refineries 
in  continental  United  Stax-es,  was  3.282  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with 
1.923  cents  for  Cuban  sugar,  the  excess  of  Puerto  Ficcn  costs  being  1.3i;'9 
cents  per  pourd.   The  delivered  cost  of  Pliilippino  sugar  during  this 
period  averaged  2.717  cents  per  pound,  or  0.794  cent  more  than  that  of 
the  Cuban  sugar. 

If  the  statute  provided  thrt  the  duty  should  bo  based  on  comparison 
of  Cuban  costs  7;ith  average  costs  in  the  United  States  including  all  its 
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insular  areas  j  the  resulting  rate  on  sugar  would  be  maLterially  lower 
than  1.5  cents ^  the  difference  found  bet^A^een  costs  in  Cuba  and  costs 
in  continental  United  States  and  liav/aii.   The  r.ivera£e  excess  of 
domestic  over  Cuban  costs  auring  the  3-year  pc^riod  y;as  2.723  cents 
per  pound  for  Louisiana  sugar ;,  1.363  cents  for  Hawaiian,  1,359  cents 
for  Puerto  Rican,  and  0,79-:f  cent  for  Philippine  ravi/  sugary   the  excess 
for  beet  sugar  was  l.^OV  cents  (ra'v  basis).   The  weighted  o-vex^age 
excess  of  the  cost  for  all  of  thc;se  areas  over  the  costs  in  Cuba  Y/as 
1.315  cents  per  pound. 

Further  details  showing  the  total  cost  by  areas  from  y/nich  the 
3.bove  cost  differences  vere  derived ,  are  given  in  the  follovving  tabic. 
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T-;.blo  4-.  -  Coiaparlson  of  costs  oi  Louioiaua.,  Haxi^aii-wi,  Philippine ,  and 
Puerto  Rican  cane  s;),;-ar.'  and  of  domestic  beet  sugar  vdth 
cost  CI  Cuban  cane  sugar 

■  -Costs in  all  areas  are  baaed  on  farm  cost  of  production  of  i>eet;3  and  cane 5 
and  include  irrputed  inter-est  on  inveEtraent.  at  6  percent 

(Gents  per  pound) 


?    Si;;iple  average 

I    :       '  >  years 

;  1929-30  to  1931-32 


A.  Raw  sugar  -■  Louisiana  vs.  Cuba  % 

Louisiana  sugar  at  Nev/  Orleans  1  Z..64.6 

Cuban  sugar  at  seaboard  refin.eries  -' 1.923 

Exceas  of  Louisiana  cost  ; 2 .  723 

B.  Raw  sugar  -  Ha'waii  vs.  Cuba  •■ 

Hawaiian  sugar  at  conLlnental  r.-^l'ineries  '-  3.286 

Cuban  sugar  at  seaboaru  refineries  — -••        1.923 


Excess  of  Hawaiian  cost  •        1.36 
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C.  Refined  sugar  -  Beet  vs.  Cuban  cane  ; 

Beet  sugar  delivered  to  its  markets  j        /+..I24. 

Refined  cane  sugar  froia  Cuban  raws  oclivvired  to    : 

Ercess  of  beet  sug;:.r  cost- refined  basis  -■ —  -        1.506 

Excess  of  beet  sugar  cost-ra','/  basis  : 1 . LOl 

Y^jighted  average  excess ;,  beet  sugar  and  Louisi-m-.  .■:ina     : 
Hav/aiian  cane  sugar  over  Cuban  sugar  -  raw  bas is  ; 1.4-95 

D.  Raw  sugar  -  Puerto  Rico  vs,  Cuba  % 

Puerto  Rican  sugar  at  e-asborn  seaboard  riifinta-ios  --:        3.282 

Cuban  sugar  at  seaboara  refineries  : 1 .  923 

Ex:cess  of  J^^uerto  Rican  cost  1 1.359 

E.  Raw  sugar  -  Philippines  vs.  Cuba  '        z 

Philippine  sugar  ot  Pacific  and  eastern  seaboard   : 

Cuban  sugar  at  seaboard  refinerlL^s  ■;_ 1.923 

Excess  of  Philippine  cost  % . 79^ 

Viicighted  average ;,  Louisiana,  Hawaiii^n,,  Puerto  Rican,  and   s 

.  Philippine  raw  CD.ne  sugar  %  3.204, 

Cuban  sugar  at  seaboard  refineries  -. 1 . 923 

Excess  four  cane  ;reas  over  Cuban  sugar 1.2B1 

Excess  beet  sugar  ovor  Cub'in  sugar  -  raw  basis:. I.407 

Weighted  average  excess,  beet  and  four  cane  area,s  over    :: 
Cuban  sugar  -  raw  basis  1  1.315 
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2,  Competition  of  Philippine  sugar.  -  The  figures  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 1  show  that  the  cost  of  production  of  Philippine  sugar,  which  is  free 
of  duty,  is  much  lower  than  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  rela- 
tionship between  Philippine  costs  and  costs  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  v/hich  is 
a  refined  product,  may  be  made  clearer  by  adding  the  cost  of  refining  to  the 
cost  of  Philippine  ravi^s.   The  average  cost  of  refining  (including  loss  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  process)  in  continental  United  States  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  investigation  was  0.82  cent  per  pound.   When  this  is  added 
it  gies  a  total  cost  of  Philippine  sugar  in  the  refined  state  of  3.5^  cents 
per  pound,  f.o.b.  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  coast.   The  cost  of  production 
of  beet  sugar,  f.o.b.  factories,  averaged  3o93  cents  per  pound  during  the 
period.   The  Philippine  sugar  at  Atlantic  ports  is  in  a  much  more  favorable 
position  to  reach  markets  of  large  consumption  than  is  the  beet  sugar,  since 
the  beet  sugar  factories  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States. 

The  low  cost  of  Philippine  sugar,  and  its  ability  to  enter  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  account  for  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  Philippine  sugar  in  the  total  consumption  of  continental  United  States, 
which  roso  from  5. A  percent  for  the  5-year  period  1922-26  to  16,6  percent 
in  1932.   Philippine  competition  has  been  a  major  factor  in  cutting  down 
the  imports  of  .sugar  from  Cuba  and  lowering  the  price  of  the  Cuban  product. 

3.  Costs  of  sugar  in  full-duty  countries.  -    Since  the  great  bulk  of 
the  total  United  States  dutiable  imports  of  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined, 
comes  from  Cuba,  the  cost  com.parison  for  the  purposes  of  section  336  necessar- 
ily re].ates  to  that  country.   The  Commission  would  not  have  been  warranted 
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for  the  purpose  of  general  information  under  the  provisions  of  section  332, 
in  incurring  the  large  expense  of  conducting  a  cost  investigation  in  any 
other  foreign  country,  none  of  v/hich  has  for  many  years  supplied  any  sig- 
nificant quantity  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Commission  has,  therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  jjroducing  sugar  in  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba,  the  fact  th-at 
since  about  1910,  v;ith  the  single  exception  of  the  abnormal  year  1920,  Cuba 
has  supplied  nearly  the  total  of  duty-paid  imports  into  the  United  States 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  costs  in  other  foreign  countries,  including  de- 
livery to  the  United  States,  have  not  fallen  below  the  costs  in  Cuba  (if 
at  all)  by  as  much  as  the  pr<iferencc  in  the  duty  (vaiying  in  amount  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  height  of  the  duty),  ioC.,  the  difference 
between  th;-  general  duty  and  the  duty  applicable  to  Cuba.   The  preference 
which  would  result  frohi  tlio  rate  of  duty  found  by  the  present  cost  compari- 
son is  0,375  cent  per  pound  (on  96  degree  sugar)  in  place  o.i:"  the  ciirrent 
preference  of  0.50  cent  per  pound.   Since  the  average  cost  of  production, 
f.o.b.  sugar  mill,  in  Cuba  dxiring  the  3-year  period  1929-30  to  1931-32  was 
1.676  cents  (including  imputed  interest  on  invcctmont  at  6  percent),  the 
costs  in  any  other  foreign  country  \vould  have  to  be  as  low  as  1.3  cents  per 
pound  in  order  to  fall  below  the  costs  in  Cuba  by  as  much  as  this  differ- 
tial.   It  is  true   that  especially  in  1932  and  in  1933  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, like  Cuba,  have  sold  raw  sugar  at  much  less  than  1.3  cents  per  pound 
(f.o.b,  sugar  mill)  but  they,  like  Cuba,  have  undoubtedly  been  selling  below 
the  cost  of  production.   The  average  price  of  96  degree  sugar  in  the  London 
market  (converted  to  c,  &  f.  New  Yoi'k)  for  1932  was  0.88  cent  per  pound. 


4.  Growth  of  the  r.uf^ar  inuustry  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  -  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  Western  Henisphere  has  increased  nearly  fourfold  in 
the  past  30  years.  The  output  in  1902--03  was  appro7.imately  3, 34-5 > 000  tons. 
In  the  season  of  1928-29,  the  peak  of  production,  it  was  11,722,000  tons, 
there  was  a  decline  to  about  9,270,000  tons  in  1932-33,  but  this  decljjie  was 
practically  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  the  Cuban  production. 
If  to  this  total  production  there  is  added  the  shipment  of  sugar  from  the 

Philippines  to  the  United  States^  which  was  practically  "nothing  30  years  ago 
and  about  1,000,000  tons  in  1932,  the  total  supply  of  sugar  in  1932  in  the 

Western  Hemisphere  was  nearly  13,000,000  tons. 

Leaving  aside  for  tha  moment  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Cuba,  which  is  discussed  below,  the  outstanding  sugar  producing  areas  of  the 
'Western  Hemisphere  are  (a)  the  beet  sugar  area  in  the  United  States,  (b)  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  (other  than  the  Philippines) ,  and 
(c)  certain  countries  of  Latin  America  (othe:'-  than  Cuba).   All  three  of  these 
sources  of  supply  have  increased  their  output  greatly  since  the  begiiming  of 
the  century.   Beet  sugar  production  increased  from  about  200,000  tons  30 
years  ago  to  over  1,415,000  tons  in  the  past  season.   The  production  of 
cane  sugar  in  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States  lying  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  together  with  the  small  production  in  continental  United  States 
itself,  increased  during  this  period  from  less  than  1,000,000  to  about 
2,100,000  tons.   The  Latin  American  countries  other  than  Cuba  increased 
their  output  from  about  1,000,000  tons  to  about  3,300,000  tons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase  in  the  :5upply  of  sugar, 
including  beet  .sugar,  in  continental  United  States  and  insiilar  areas,  not 
including  the  Philippines,  and  the  increase  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
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5.  Position  of  Cuba  in  su,q:ar  supply.  -  Apart  from  the  general  causes 
which  have  brought  about  vrorld-'wide  depression  in  all  branches  oi  business, 
special  cuases  have  operated  to  bring  about  very  severe  depression  in  the 
sugar  industry  of  Cuba,   These  cuases  had  their  origin  largely  in  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  resulting  from  the  World  War. 

Prior  to  the  Convention  of  1902,  vrhich  granted  a  preferential  of  29 
percent  on  imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  was  relatively  much  less  important  than  it  has  been  during  the  past 
two  decades.   It  supplied  less  sugar  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
than  other  foreign  countries  taken  as  a  group.   Under  the  preferential  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  Cuban  output  during  the  decade  preceding  the  World 
War  -  1904--13.   Marked  increased  was  taking  place  at  the  same  time  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  of  cane  sugar  in  Haxiraii 
and  Puerto  Rico.   It  thus  'ai.mo  about  that  even  before  the  wai'  broke  out 
imports  into  the  United  States  fi'om  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  had 
virtually  ceased,  consequently  the  effective  duty  on  sugar  had  become  the 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  or  20  percent  less  than  the  general  rate. 

The  war  greatly  reduced  the  output  of  sugar  in  Europe  itself  and  reduced 
shipments  from  other  countries  which  had  been  important  sources  of  Eui-opean 
supply,  notably  Java.   Shortage  of  shipping  checked  increase  of  production 
in  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States,   There  was  very  strong  demand, 
therefore,  for  Cuban  sugar,  which  became  an  important  factor  in  European 
markets  by  the  end  of  the  v-ar.   Whereas  the  Cuban  outj^ut  during  the  5  years 
from  1912-13  to  1916-17  had  averaged  some  2,800,000  tons  arxuually,  in  the 
crop  year  1913-19  it  amounted  to  about  4,450,000  tons,  an  increase  of  60  per- 
cent.  These  conditions  of  d.^mand  and  supply  led  the  United  States  Government 
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to  control  the  price  of  rav;  sugar ^  which  was  fixed  at  5 .SB  cents  per  pound 
ex-duty  at  Kev;  York.   When  this  control  was  removed  the  price  suddenly 
shot  up,  averaging  nearl;/  12  cents  in  1920, 

The  resumption  of  peace  soon  changed  the  situation.   Beet  sugar 
production  :.n  Europe  and  production  in  Java  and  other  sources  of  European 
supply  began  to  recover  about  1922.   The  total  output  in  countries  out- 
side the  areas  supplying  the  United  States  rose  from  less  than  12,000,000 
tons  annually  at  the  close  of  the  vrar  to  14-5  350,000  tons  in  1923  and  to 
19,350,000  tons  in  1926.   From  1924  on,  iaoreover,  production  in  the 
insular  areas  of  the  United  States  advanced  rapidly.   Notwithstanding 
this  change  in  the  supply  situation,  output  in  Cuba  also  continued  for 
a  time  to  increase,  presumably  as  an  after-effect  of  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing prior  to  192.5,   In  1925  Cuba's  sugar  production  was  one  fourth 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  5  or  6  years.   As  a  result  of 
this  wide-spread  expansion  the  total  world  output  by  1925  had  reached  a 
point  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  in  1919. 

This  increase  in  production  elsewhere  naturally  afi'ected  the  demand 
for  Cuban  sugar  in  European  markets.   During  the  \var,  and  for  a  few  years 
after  its  close,  the  exports  to  Europe  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  and  of 
refined  sugr.r  from  the  United  States,  the  latter  representing  virtually 
an  indirect  exportation  of  Cub?n  sugar,  had  been  vevj   large 5   the  figure 
for  1919  was  nearly  1,700,000  tons  and  for  1922  m.ore  than  2,000,000  tons. 
By  1926  the  corresponding  total  had  fallen  to  less  than  1,100,000  tons, 
the  greatly  reduced  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  account- 
ing for  the  larger  part  of  the  decline. 
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The  effect  of  the  changed  situation  on  prices  appeared  con- 
spicuoiisly  in  1925.   In  .1924-  the  average  price  of  rav:  sugar  ex-duty 
at  New  York  was  4-.17  cents  per  pound,  in  1925  it  v;as  2,56  cents. 
For  several  years  thereafter,  however,  the  price  situation  vras 
fairly  stable.   Although  world  production  still  tended  upward,  a 
cutting  doivn  of  the  deliveries  from  Cuba,  chiefly  as  the  result  of 
action  by  the  Cuban  goverriment,  permitted  that  country  to  maintain 
the  Ne\7  York  price  of  raws  at  between  2|-  and  3  cents.   In  1929, 
hov/ever,  government  restriction  was  discontinued  and  there  was  a 
sharp  increase  in  Cuban  production,  which  reached  the  highest  total 
ever  recorded  (5,7BO,000  tons)  and  led  to  a  rather  sharp  break  in 
sugar  prices.   Immediately  thereafter  the  world  depression  v/hich  set 
in  reduced  the  demand  for  sugar.   Following  1929,  moreover,  there 
vras  a  rapid  increase  in  production  in  the  United  States  and  its 
insular  areas c   The  effect  on  Cuba  has  been  disastrous.   The  price 
of  sugar  has  fallen  to  unprecedented  low  levels.    Ciiba's  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  enormously,  and,  although  it 
has  continued  to  ship  nearly  as  much  as  before  to  other  countries,  the 
total  output  of  the  island  has  dropped  rapidly 5   in  the  peak  1928-29 
season  it  had  been  necrly  5,oOO,000  tons,  in  1931-32  it  was  but  little 
over  half  that  amount,  2,920,000  tons,  and  the  1932-33  output  is 
estim.ated  at  o.nly  2,230,000  tons. 
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The  whole  economic  life  of  Cuba  is  in  large  raeavsure  dependent  on 
sugar.   It  constitutes  normally  seven  eighths  of  the  total  value  of 
exports  from  the  country.   The  great  decline  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 
exported,  and  the  still  greater  drop  in  the  price,  have  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  total  value  of  Cuba's  exports  sharper  than  almost  any  other 
country  of  the  world  has  experienced.   The  export  trade  fell  from  an 
average  of  over  300  million  dollars  annually  for  the  period  1925-29 
to  81  millions  in  1932.   The  buying  power  of  Cuba  for  imported  goods 
is,  of  course,  dependent  on  her  exports.     The  value  of  imports  has 
dropped  off  by  an  even  greater  percentage  than  that  of  exports.   From 
the  United  States  alone  the  imports  in  1926  and  1927  had  been  about 
160  millions  annually  (still  larger  figures  had  prevailed  before  the 
break  in  the  price  of  sugar) ;   in  1932  Cuba  bought  only  28  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods  from  this  country. 

The  basic  factors  in  the  recent  economic  situation  of  Cuba  have 
thus  been  (a)  the  abnorm^al  stimulation  of  the  sugar  industry  there  as 
the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  decline  in  demand  for  Cuban 
sugar  caused  by  the  recovery  and  increase  of  sugar  production  in  Europe 
and  the  countries  supplying  the  European  market,  (b)  the  rapid  expansion 
during  the  last  10  years  of  the  industiy  in  the  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States  (especially  in  the  Philippines)  vvhich  ship  to  this  country 
free  of  duty,  (e)  expansion  of  the  United  States  boet  sugar  crop  in  the 
last  fev  years,  (d)  the  decline  in  United  States  consumpti.on  during  the 
depression,  and  (e)  increasing  tariffs  and  restrictions  on  international 
trade  throughout  the  world. 
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6.  Relation  of  prices  to  cost  of  production  of  su.scar.   -  There  have 
been  great  changes  both  in  the  prices  and  in  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
during  the  past  20  years.   Prices,  however,  have  fluctuated  more  violently 
than  costs.   In  1913,  namely,  20  years  ago,  the  price  of  rav;  sugar  in  Cuba 
reached  the  pre-war  low  level  and  averaged  for  the  year  slightly  less  than 
2  cents  per  pound  (1.92).   The  same  sugar  delivered  in  New  York  averaged 
about  2.16  cents  per  pound.   Raw  sugar  prices  rose  gradually  during  and 
immediately  aft'''r  the  war  and  reached  a  peak  of  about  20  cents  per  pound  in 
May  1920,  the  average  for  the  year  being  about  11-|  cents. 

A  rapid  decline  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  v/hich  carried  the 
price  down  to  2  cents  by  the  end  of  1921.   Prices  again  recovered  and  in 
1923  the  price  in  Cuba  averaged  about  5  cents  per  pound  or  about  54  cents 
c,  &  f ,  New  York.   Beginning  in  1924-  there  was  a  gradual  decline  in  prices 
until  the  spring  of  1932  when  the  Cuban  price  of  96  degree  rav;  fell  belox^v 
1/2  cent  per  pound.  The  average  for  the  entire  year  1932  v>/as  0,72  cent 
in  Cuba  or  about  0.92  c.  &  f.  Now  York. 

The  prices  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  have  not  fluctuated  so  violently 
as  the  prices  of  raw  sugar  ox-duty,  because  of  the  leveling  influence  of 
the  duty  on  raw  sugar  which  is  included  in  the  cost  of  refined  sugar.   In 
1913,  the  lowest  pre-war  level,  the  price  of  fine  granulated  sugar  in  Nevy 
York  averaged  slightly  over  /,|  cents  per  pound.       The  price  moved  upward 
during  and  after  the  war  along  v;ith  that  of  raw  sugar  and  then  declined  but 
not  so  rapidly  as  the  price  of  raw  sugar  cx-duty.   The  low  point  of  about 
3.7  cents  per  pound  v/as  reached  in  Juno  1932,  with  an  avurago  for  the  entire 
year  of  4«01  cents.   This  figirre  is  even  lov/er  thpn  the  lov;cst  pro-war 
quotation  for  refined  sugar,  namely,  4-03  cents  per  pound  in  December  1913, 
with  an  average  for  that  year  of  4.. 26  cents. 
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Tdie  'Commission  has  obtained  at  v.rious  tiiTies  the  cost  of  production  of 
sugar  for  many  of  the  years  since  1913.   The  costs  during  and  immediately 
following  the  war  are  not  especially  pertinent  for  present  purposes  except 
that  they  indicate  that , although  costs  rose  rapidly  during  this  period, 
they  lagged  behind  the  rising  prices  and  similarly  that  the  cost  followed 
prices  dovmward  but  less  precipitously  than  the  decl.:lrie  in  prices.  The 
Commission,  however,  has  two  sets  of  cost  data  for  sugar  approximately  10 
years  apart,  which  are  of  some  significance  for  comparative  purposes,  namely, 
the  costs  foi-  the  2  crop  years  1921-22  and  1922-23  and  for  the  crop  years 
1929-30  to  1931-32  covered  by  the  present  investigation.   For  such  compari- 
son it  is  necessary  to  use,  for  1929-30  to  1931-32,  costs  in  wliich  the  item 
of  gugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  used  as  m.aterial  is  taken  not  as  the  fai'm  cost 
of  production  of  the  entire  quantity  but  the  farm  cost  of  company-grown  and 
the  price  paid  for  purchased  beets  or  cane.   Costs  have  declined  during  the 
10  years  in  all  the  areas  for  which  costs  are  available  for  the  two  periods, 
i.e.,  all  important  areas  except  the  Philippines,  but  the  decline  has  been 
more  pronounced  in  some  areas  than  others. 

During  the  10-year  period  the  cost  of  :.'efined  beet  sugar  declined 
fromi  about  5«93  cents  per  pound  to  about  /+,39  cents.   Raw  sugar  costs  for 
Louisiana  for  the  10-year  period  declined  less  than  in  other  areas,  namely, 
from  about  4-. 80  cents  per  pound  to  A.OA.   Hawaj.ian  ravf  sugar  costs  have 
declined  from  about  4 =96  cents  per  pound  to  2,94.   Puerto  Rican  raw  sugar 
costs  have  likewise  declined,  from  aoout  5.12  cents  oei  pound  to  2,97. 
Cuban  cost  of  raw  sugar  has  declined  froja  about  3 '19  :ejts  per  pound  in 
1921-23  to  about  1.60  cents  in  the  latest  cost  pei-iod-  (calculating  costs 
in  botPi  periods  upon  the  basis  of  costs  of  company-grovm  cane  and  the  price 


of  purchased  cane) .   The  decline  in  costs  in  the  10-year  period  upon  the 
cost  and  purchsed  basis  for  the  raw  material  were  therefore  about  1.54- 
cents  per  pound  for  refined  beet  sugar,  0.76  cents  for  Louisiana  raw  sugar, 
2.02  cents  for  Hawaiian  sugar,  2.15  cents  for  Puerto  Fiican  sugar,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,60  cents  per  pound  for  Cuban  rav/  sugar. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  sugar  in  all  the  areas,  including  Cuba, 
have  also  declined  during  the  10-year  period  but  the  relation  of  the  change 
in  cost  to  the  change  in  receipts  is  irregular  among  the  various  areas. 
In  some  areas  costs  and  prices  have  moved  dovvTi  approximately  together  whereas 
in  others,  especially  in  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  receipts  have  declined  more 
precipitously  than  costs,  as  the  result  of  which  prices  are  considerably 
belovif  costs  of  production.   Further  details  of  the  relation  of  costi.i  to 
receipts  and  prices  of  sugar  are  shov.ni  in  the  sumjiiary  of  information 
attached  to  this  report. 

In  the  relation  of  costs  to  prices,  as  in  the  increase  in  production, 
Cuba  is  again  outstanding  and  presents  special  problems.   One  of  them,  of 
course,  is  the  2  cents  per  pound  disadvantage  represented  by  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  as  compared  with   duty-free  sugar  from  the  con- 
tinental and  insular  areas  of  the  United  States.   Special  discussion, 
therefore,  of  the  Cuban  situation  is  contained  in  the  following  subsection. 

7.  Relation  of  prices  to  cost  of  production  of  Cuban  sugar.  -  For  a 
number  of  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  ths  price  of  Cuban  sugar 
apparently  materially  exceeded  the  costs  of  production,  even  though  costs 
at  that  time  were  considers bly  higher  than  during  more  normal  years.  From 
1925  to  1928  the  price  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  pro- 
duction including  a  normal  return  on  capital.   The  present  investigation 
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shows  that  during  the  season  of  1929-30  the  average  cost  of  Cuban  sugar 
laid  down  at  New  York  was  2.06  cents  per  pound  (including  6  percent 
imputed  interest  on  investment).   The  cost  was  probribly  not  ciaterially 
different  during  the  years  1925-2S,  when  the  price  of  laws  at  New  York, 
ex-duty,  averaged  about  2.h   to  3  cents  per  pound.   vSincc  1929,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cuba  has  been  compelled  to  sell  sugar  at  prices  belov?  cost  of 
production.   In  1930,  n.s  against  the  cost  of  2.06  cents,  the  average 
price  in  Nevj  York  ex-duty  was  l./f9j   in  1931,  against  a  cost  of  1.98,  the 
average  price  was  1.38  cents;   and  for  1932,  vflth   a  cost  of  1,73  cents, 
the  price  averaged  only  0,92  cent,  or  not  much  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
production, 

Moreover,  attention  should  be  called  in  this  connection  to  the  fact 
that  the  decline  in  the  costs  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  from,  year  to 
year  during  the  pei'iod  covered  by  the  investigation  was  itself  in  consider- 
able part  a  result  of  the  Ioav  price  of  sugar,  which  coiupelled  the  cutting 
of  v;ages  to  a  bare  subsistence  minimum.   It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
average  Cuban  cost  found  by  the  Cominission  for  the  year  1931-32,  amounting,  ■ 
exclusive  of  transportation  to  the  United  States,  to  l.^O  cents  per  pound 
(including  imputed  interest  on  investment)  is  a  normal  cost. 

Putting  the  matter  another  v/ay,  Ciiba  has  bt;cn  compelled  during  the 
last  few  years  to  accept  a  swiftly  falling  price  foi-  rav;  sugar  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  down  greatly  its  shipments  to  the  United  States,  because 
Cuban  sugar,  in  order  to  com.pete  in  the  United  States  ni'^rkets,  must  pay  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  (96"  base)  whereas  the  constantly  increasing 
supply  of  insular  sugar  enters  that  market  free  of  duty.   Cuba  could  find 
no  relief  from  the  situation  by  increasing  its  exports  to  Europocn  countries/ 
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for  with  reduced  demand  and  heavy  production  in  Europe  itself,  and  in 
Oriental  countrie'-;,  the  price  there  :^>lso   \?as  falling  greatly. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  naturally  affected  materially 
the  proaperitj'"  of  the  sugar  industry  in  other  countries  as  v/ell  as  in 
Cuba,   Presumably  countries  of  surplus  production,  such  as  some  of  the 
Latin-Am.erican  countries  and  Java,  have  soD.d  their  output  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.   The  insular  areas  of  the  United  States  have 
found  their  sugar  industry  less  profitable  than  before  but  since  they 
ship  practically  .9.11  their  output  to  the  United  States  market,  v-'here 
they  have  received  a  price  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than  Cuba  has 
received,  they  have  scarcely  been  under  the  necessity  of  selling  appre- 
ciably beloT\r  the  cost  of  production. 

8,  Restriction  of  sugar  supply.   The  facts  above  summarized  regard- 
ing tii©  position  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  areas  supplying  the  United 
States  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  pi-oductive  capacity. 
The  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  relatively  inelastic.   Con- 
sumption has  fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  depression  but  probably  not 
over  10  percent.   It  will  doubtless  again  increase  somev/hat  with  the 
restoration  of  prosperity.   If  Cuba  v/ere  now  producing  its  former  normal 
output,  and  if  the  United  States  and  its  insular  areas  should  continue  to 
produce  as  muoh  as  they  are  novi   producing,  the  total  output  v/oifLd  be  9  or 
10  millions  tons  annually.   Even  under  wholly  norm.al  conditions  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  its  insular  areas,  and  Cuba  would  not  greatly  exceed 
7,000,000  tons.   There  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  increased  demand  for 
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the  export  of  sugar  to  countries  outside  the  United  Sto^tes  supply  areaj 
indeed  it  is  desirable  that  such  exports  should  be  cut  dov.n  in  order  to 
restore  world  sugar  prices  to  a  normal  level. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  plans  for  a  world-wide  limitation 
of  sugar  production.   The  difficulties  which  face  such  a  plan  are  obviously 
great.   In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment in  this  diroctiouj  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  Sta.tes,  its 
insular  areas,  and  Cuba  to  undertake,  if  practicable,  measures  for  restrict- 
ing output  within  that  area  and  bringing  it  down  more  nearly  to  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  the  area  itself. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar,  v/ithout  limitation  of  the 
supply  of  sugar  on  thiS  United  States  market,  vrould  work  serious  injury  to 
the  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  continental  United  States,  as 
well  as  to  producers  in  insular  areas  in  varying  degrees.   Moreover,  Cuban 
sugar  producers  woula,  in  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  lose  much  of  the 
advantage  resulting  from  a  reduction  in  the  duty^   although  they  might  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  United  States  market  by  driving  other  areas  out  of 
production,  they  would  probably  obtain  a  very  low  price. 
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It  vifould  not  be  appropriate  for  the  GoiTimi3sion  in  thi.s  report  to  make 
specific  suggGBtions  with  regard  to  the  method  or  methods  of  limiting  the 
supply  of  sugar  on  the  United  States  markotj  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
or  the  allocation  of  shares  to  the  several  producing  areas.   The  Commis- 
sion is  aware  that  the  Administration  has  al.ready  given  much  thought  to 
the  problem.   It  should  bo  possible  to  v¥ork  out  an  agreement  which,  is 
fair  both  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the  several  areas  and  to  the  con- 
sumers, who  constitute  the  entire  population. 

9.  Future  conditions  of  com.petition  as  to  refined  sugar.  -  At  the 
hearing  in  this  investi;^ation  certain  Y/itnessas  referred  to  the  changes  in 
methods  of  sugar  refining  which  wore  taking  place  or  were  expected  to  take 
place  in  Cuba  and  which  they  believed  might  affect  materially  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  domestic  refining  industry  in  the  future.   Emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  methods  of  refining  by  the  use  of  activated 
carbons,  and  especially  of  the  combination  of  refining  by  these  methods 
with  the  operation  of  raw  sugar  "centrcls". 

The  Commission  has  been  unable  to  determine,  even  by  rough  approxima- 
tion, how  much  the  costs  of  refining  in  Cuba  are  likely  to  be  affected  in 
the  future  by  these  methods.   Up  to  the  close  of  1931,  tnc  last  year  cover- 
ed by  the  Com.mission' s  cost  investigation,  the  total  production  of  refined 
sugar  in  Cuba  by  activated  carbon  methods  ms   very  small|   since  that  time 
such  production  has  increased  markedly  and  it  is  understood  to  represent  at 
present  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  total  output  of  refined  sugar 
in  the  islands.   The  tiiae  that  has  elapsed  since  the  use  of  these  methods 
became  extensive  is,  however,  too  short  to  permit  a  satisfactory  determina- 
tion of  operating  costs,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  these  methods  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba,  which  had  already 
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been  increasing  steadily  before  these  methods  were  adopted . 

The  activated  carbon  processes  can,  of  course,  be  used  in  refineries 
-which  are  entirely  independent  of  rav;  sugar  centrals;  whether  xvhen  so  used 
they  would  be  cheaper  cr  more  efficient  than  the  older  bone-char  filter 
raethod  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.   The  last  tim   large  refineries  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  (in  1922)  and  in  Cuba  (in  1925)  both  usu  the 
bone-char  process.   The  principal  reason  assigned  t^r  witnesses  for  believing 
that  these  nevver  methods  of  refining  T,v-oia.ld  materially  reduce  costs  in  Cuba  is 
that  they  can  be  and  are  being  employed  in  connection  v/ith  i-aw  sugar  centrals, 
thus  permitting  continuity  of  operations  bctweeii  the  production  of  rar;  sugar 
and  its  conversion  into  refined.   The  economical  operation  of  the  bone-char 
method  requires  a  very  large  plant  -  probably  too  large  to  be  dependent  up^.)n 
raw  sugar  from  any  single  central.   The  machinery  aiid  equiyjment  for  the  ac- 
tivated-carbon processes  may  be  installed  in  smaller  and  more  compact  units  ■ 
and  can,  therefore,  be  installed  in  connection  with  any  large  ravj  sugo.r  mill, 
Tihen  this  equipment  is  used  in  a  mill,  certain  of  the  preliminary  refining 
operations,  'i/hich  under  the  present  methods  are  ordinarily  performed  in  the 
independent  bcne-char  refineries  by  separate  equipment,  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  ea^uipment  which  is  used  for  making  raw  .sugar.   For  this  and 
other  reasons,  including  the  saving  in  general  and  administrative  expense, 
repairs,  depreciation,  interest,  etc,  and  in  the  use  of  bags  for  raxv  sugar 
and  the  use  as  fuel  of  bagasse  (cane  from  which  the  juice  has  been  extracted), 
an  economy/-  in  total  costs  is  claimed.   It  is  probable  that  very  small  sugar 
mills  cannot  with  advantage  undertake  to  refine  their  product  even  by  these 
methods,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  mmiber 
of  large  centrals  in  Cuba  -  mills  having  an  annual  capacity  of  from  100,000 
to  200,000  tons. 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  same  plant 
which  makes  the  rav;  product  can  be  gained  only  during  the  cane-grinding 
season,  which  generally  lasts  2  to  /+  months.   ji^ifter  that  season  is  over, 
either  the  refining  equipment,  like  the  raw  sugar  equipment  of  the  central, 
must  lie  idle  until  the  next  season,  or  it  must  operate  on  raw  sugar  pre- 
vious3.y  produced,  either  by  the  same  central  or  ay   others,  and  stored  pending 
refining.   With  reference  to  the  economy  derived  from  the  use  of  bagasse  as 
fuel  for  refining  as  well  as  for  the  raw  sugar  operations,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  quantity  of  bagasse  is  at  the  outside  sufficient  only  to  furnish 
poxver  for  refining  the  rav   sugar  produced  by  the  same  mill,  and  even  for 
that  purpose  som.e  fuel  oil  ¥;ould  undoubtedly  have  to  be  purchased  if 
refining  is  carried  on. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  v;hich  tend  to  offset,  at  least  in  part, 
the  advantage  of  conducting  refining  operations  in  conjunction  v/ith  raw 
sugar  centrals.   One  of  these  is  the  lack-iof  satisfactory  water  supply  in 
many  areas  in  Cuba,  large  quantities  of  water  of  good  quality  being  required 
for  refining  processes.   Mother  is  the  fact  that  success  in  sugar  refining 
requires  great  technical  skill  and  that  only  a  concern  of  large  size  can 
maintain  an  efficient  staff  of  tecimicians.   The  vegetable  char  process  is 
not  adapted  to  the  production  of  soft  sugar.   Moreover _,  only  large  refineries 
can  economically  produce  a  variety  of  special  types  of  sugars,  and  put 
up  sugar  in  a  variety  of  special  packages.   The  sale  of  those  special  types 
and  the  use  cf  special  packages  represent  a  large  and  grovdng  part  of  the 
business  of  some  of  the  larger  Ainericcui  refining  companies.   Concerns  T;hich 
produce  only  ordinary  granulatea  sugar  and  sell  it  ^nly  in  large  packages  or 
in  bulk  are  hampered  in  their  competition  with  concerns  v^hich  offer  a  "full 
line." 
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It  is  cnt.lrely  r-ossiblo  that  thOvSc  nev;  xaothodG  of  refining  may  in 
fact  prove  of  increasing  iniportance  in  the  corrroetitivo  situation,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  measure  their  influence  or  t':.   ;iiake  oivr   compari- 
son of  doraostj.c  with  Cuban  costs  as  affected  by  these  methods. 

Another  point  bearing  on  the  competition  bet-:/L;en  Cuban  and  dc>i:iestic 
sugar  is  this: 

Fnen  there  v/ere  onl,y  two  or  three  refineries  in  Cuba  rand  their  jutput 
v:as  limited  to  200,000  or  300,000  tons  of  sugar  per  anniom,  oven  though 
largely  shipped  to  the  United  States,  a  large  part  could  enter  ports  \."here 
there  were  no  domestic  refineries  and  from  those  pi-dnts  a  considerable 
market  could  be  reached  with  substantial  transportation  advantage  over 
domestic  refineries.   With  the  o.mount  of  sugar  refined  in  Cuba  now  doubled, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  American  ports  whore  d,_.mestic  refineries  are 
located  and  lauch  of  the  former  advantages  of  shipping  to  restricted  areas 
has  been  lost.   Bulk  refined  sugar  produced  in  Cuba  nust  now  generally 
sell  at  a  lower  net  price  than  full  lines  of  domestic  sugar  in  order  to 
hold  a  part  of  the  market. 
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Appended  to  this  statement  is  a  Summary  of  Information  obtained  in 
this  investigation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Robert  L.  O'Brien, 
Chairman . 


Thomas  Walker  Page,   ^ 
Vice  Chairman. 

Edgar  B.  Brossai'd,  ^ 


Commissioners. 


*See  supplemental  sta.tement  by  Commissioner  Edgar  B.  Brossard  attached. 
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Supplemental  Information  Sabmitted  by  Commisslonex'  Edgar  B.  Brossard 

In  a  letter  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  dated  April  11,  1933, 
before  v;e  knev*  what  the  resultfj  of  the  cost  investigation  then  in  process 
would  be,  the  Tariff  Coimaission  said  that  "the  duty  on  sugai-  cannot  justly 
be  based  on  a  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production." 
The  Corrunissicn  nlso  recommenaed  the  limitation  of  imports  t^''  quotas  to  bring 
about  a  reasonable  price  for  sugar.   That  letttr  outlines  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  reasonable  v;ay  of  hnjidling  the  sugar  problem. 

The  policy  outlined  there  if  carried  out  would  help  to  reestablish  the 
sugar  industry  of  this  country  raid  of  Cuba  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and 
it  offers  hope  to  the  farmers  of  reasonable  returns  from  more  stabilized 
conditions.   Quotas  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  consum^ir  of  sugar  is 
protected  against  an  excessive  price  and  at  the  same  tiirie  assured  an  ade- 
quate and  regular  supply  of  sugar,   I  agree  with  my  colleagues  in  recom- 
mending this  quota  method  of  handling  the  sugar  problem. 

A  copy  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  letter  to  ohe  President  and  some  sup- 
plemental data  on  bhe  comparison  of  domestic  and  Cuban  costs  of  production 
of  sugar  are  presented  here  because  I  believe  they  are  significant  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and 
because  they  are  of  wide  oublic  interest. 


April  11,  1933 


My  dear  Mr.  President: 


In  view  of  the  possibility  of  early  action  by  our  Government  in  regard 
to  tariff  bargaining,  I  venture  to  send  you  certain  conclusions  that  have 
been  reached  by  the  Tariff  Commission  from  our  study  of  the  sugar  industry. 
Ylfe  hope  to  have  the  complete  report  ready  for  submission  virithin  a  fev/  weeks, 
but  v/e  have  thought  that  an  earlier  statement  of  certain  facts  might  be 
helpful  to  the  Administration. 

It  is  evident  from  our  study  th:..t  the  duty  on  sugar  con  not  justly  be 
based  on  a  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production.  The 
situation  in  Cuba,  which  is  the  chief  competing  foreign  country,  is  such  that 
the  higher  the  American  tariff  may  be,  the  lov/er  are  the  costs  of  producing 
sugar  in  Cuba. 

Cuba  must  fix  the  price  at  which  she  sells  sugar  at  a  point  which  will 
enable  her  product  to  enter  the  American  market.   The  result  is  that  the 
price  has  gone  down  to  a  point  v/hich  is  disastrous  both  for  American  and  for 
Cuban  producers.   It  is  evident  that  no  increase  of  the  American  tariff  can 
relieve  the  resulting  situation  in  this  country  or  in  Cuba. 

For  the  reinstatement  of  comparative  prosperity  in  the  domestic  industry, 
and  also  to  such  an  extent  in  Cuba  as  m.ay  enable  her  again  to  become  a  customer 
on  a  considerable  scale  for  American  exports,  it  is  necessary  that  the  price  of 
sugar  should  be  somev/hat  higher  than  has  prevailed  recently. 

To  raise  the  price,  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  Ij.mit  the  supplies  of  sugar 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.   This  can  not  be  done  by  an  increase 
of  the  tariff,  but  must  be  done  by  limiting  imports  to  this  country.   Such 
limitation  should  be  imposed  not  only  upon  Cuba,  but  likewise  upon  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  it  might  be  extended,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Administration  thru  the  Farm  Relief  Act,  to  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Hav\raii,  in  Puerto  Rico,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Should  some  such  quota  system  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Administration, 
the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  might  be  reduced  on  a  limited  importation  by  such 
amount  as  the  Government  might  find  expedient,  with  a  vievr  partly  to  revenue 
and  partly  to  the  restoration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  Cuba, 

If  it  be  desired,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  prepared  to  render  assistance 
in  working  out  such  quotas  for  the  various  sources  of  sugar  supply  as  would 
appear  to  be  most  feasible. 

Respectfully, 


The  President, 

The  V^Jhite  House. 


(Signed)  Robert  L.  O'Brien, 
Chairman . 


other  Methods  of  Conputing  Costa  of  Delivery  of  Boot  Sugar  rjid  Sujar 
Refined  from  Cuban  Raw  Sugar,  and  weighted  Average  Exccs"  of  Dc-nestic 
over  Cuban  Costs  Calculated  on  Basic  of  Delivered  Costs  According  to 

these  Methods 

The  difference  between  the  delivered  cost  of  d.jmostic  beet  sugar  and 
the  delivered  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  depends  in  considerable  neasuro  on  the 
basis  adopted  for  calculating  costs  of  deliver^'  to  narkets  in  the  United 
States.   The  question  of  choice  betvreen  different  uiothods  of  conputing 
transportation  costs  scarcely  arises  in  the  case  of  the  conparisun  between 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar  or  the  coniparison  betv/een  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar  and  Cuban  sugar.   The  markets  for  the  rav;  sugar  of  all  throe  of  these 
areas  are,  for  the  purposes  of  section  336,  refineries  situated  on  the 
seaboard  of  continental  United  States  and  fur  the  most  part  refineries  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.   On  the  <.ther  hand,  the  markets  for  beet 
sugar,  itself  a  refined  product,  and  for  the  sugar  refined  fr'-m  Cuban  raw 
sugar  are  distributed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  raeth'jd  of  computing  delivery  costs  for  beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined 
from  Cuban  rav^  sugar,  vvhich  has  been  used  by  the  Com.mission  in  i.ts  findings, 
and  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report,  may  be 
called  Elothod  1,   It  consists  in  computing  the  actual  average  freight  paid 
on  beet  sugar  from,  the  factories  to  all  the  markets  supplied  by  thorn,  and 
computing  the  freight  on  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav/  sugar  from  the  refiner- 
ies (in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba)  to  all  markets  v^here  such  sugar  is 
sold  in  the  United  States.   For  the  information  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Congress  and  of  persons  interested  in  sugar  problems,  the  Conunission  also 
has  calculated  delivery  costs  according  to  two  other  methods  and  on  the  basis 
of  each  of  these  methods  it  has  computed  the  excess  of  the  delivered  cost  of 


beet  sugar  over  the  delivered  cost  of  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav;  sugar, 
and  has  likewise  computed  a  weighted  average  excess  of  domestic  over 
Cuban  cost,  in  which  the  excess  of  cost  for  beet  sugar  is  combined  with 
the  excess  of  cost  for  Louisiana  and  for  Havraiian  sugar,  respectively,  over 
Cuban  vSUgar.   These  methods  of  com-puting  costs  of  delivery  may',  be 
designated  as  Methods  2  and  3,  respectively. 

Method  2.  -  Under  this  method  the  transportation  costs,  both  for  beet 
sugar  and  for  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  are  calculated,  not  to  all 
markots  supplied  by  each,  but  to  the  principal  markets  where  the  two  kinds 
of  .sugar  meet  in  competition,  namely  markets  of  the  interior  States  covering 
roughly  the  territory  between  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  line  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Method  3.  -  Under  this  m.ethod  the  delivery  costs  taken  for  beet  sugar 
are  the  same  as  under  Method  2,  that  is  they  cover  transportation  to  the 
principal  markets  in  the  United  States  for  beet  sugar  which  are  those  in 
ttoe  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  markets  taken  for  the  sugar  refined 
from  Cuban  raw  sugar  are  the  principal  markets  for  that  sugar  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  v^here  the  sugar  is  either  refined  in  domestic 
refineries  or  is  entered  as  refined  sugar  from  Cuba.   These  markets  for 
the  Cuban  sugar  are,  by  name,  B  ston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brimswick,  Jacksonville, 
Miami,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas  ports. 


The  statistical  3iaterial  concerning  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
beet  sugar  to  the  principal  markets  in  the  interior  States,  required  for  the 
purposes  of  Methods  2  and  3,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  of  sugar 
refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  to  the  same  principal  markets  in  the  interior 
States,  required  for  the  purpose  of  Method  2,  are  set  forth  in  a  supplemental 
note  follo?dng  the  tables  in  which  the  results  of  the  calculations  are 
presented. 

Table  1  presents  a  comparison  of  the  delivered  costs  of  beet  sugar 
and  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  sugar  on  the  basis  of  each  of  these  throe 
methods  of  computing  transportation  costs.   The  table  gives  the  trans- 
portation costs  themselves  according  to  each  method  and  then  combines  these 
transportation  costs  ?vith  the  costs  of  prc^duction  of  beet  sugar  f.o.b,  mills 
and  the  costs  of  production  of  sugar  refined  frcm.  Cuban  raw  sugar  f.o.b, 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  refineries  or  c.i.f.  (ex  duty)  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  ports  at  v/hich  the  product  of  Cuban  refineries  is  received.   It  will 
be  seen  that  for  the  3-7ear  period  the  excess  of  the  delivered  cost  of 
beet  sugar  over  the  delivered  cost  of  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav   sugar 
waSj  on  the  basis  of  Method  1  of  calculating  transportation  costs^  1.506  cents 
per  pound  (this  figi^re  being  repeated  frjm  table  38  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission);  according  to  Method  2  the  corresponding  excess  was  1.^42  cents; 
and  according  to  Method  3,  1.868  cents.   The  table  also  shows  the  equivalent 
of  these  excess  costs  expressed  in  terras  of  rav;  sugar,  for  use  in  combination 
with  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  Louisiana  end   HaT;aiian  raw  sugar  over  the 
cost  of  Cuban  rav;  sugar. 
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Table  1.  -  Beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar:  Costs  of 
transportation  computed  on  different  bases,  and  corresponding 
total  delivered  costs  (including  cost  at  factory  as  shown  in 

table  18) 

^________ (Cents  per  pound) 


Cost  of  production  on  basis  of  farm  costs 
of  beets  and  cane  - 

Beet  sugar  f.o.b.  mills  (table  18) 

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  ra?;  sugar  (as  of 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports;  i.e.,  f.o.b. 
domestic  refineries  at  such  ports  or  in- 
cluding freight  from  Cuban  refineries  to 
such  ports)  


Transportation  Costs  (withj.n  United  States) 
Method  1  (same  as  in  table  37)  - 

Beet  sugar,  to  all  markets  supplied  by  it 

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  from 

ports  to  all  markets  supplied  by  it  

Method  2  - 

Beet  sugar,  to  principal  markets  in  interior 

States ■ 

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  from 

ports  to  same  markets  

Method  3  - 

Beet  sugar,  to  principal  markets  in  interior 

States  

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  from 
ports  to  principal  markets  on  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboard  


Total  Delivered  Cost 


Method  1 


Beet  sugar  

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar 

Excess  for  beet  sugar  

Equivalent  por  poiiind  of  raw  sugar  1/ — • 

Method  2- 


Beet  sugar  

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugai? 

Excess  for  beet  sugar  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  raw  siigar  l/ 

Method  3  ~ 

Beet  sugar  

Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  

Excess  for  boet  sugar  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  1/  — 


1929-30 


4.112 


2.819 

.267 
.531 

.581 


4.596 
3.086 
1.510 
1.411 

4^.693 
3.2^6 
1.4^7 
1.352 

4.693 
2.819 
1.874 
1.751 


1930-31 


4.002 

2.718 

.477 
.263 

.588 


4.479 

2,981 
1.498 
1.4+00 

4.590 
3.145 
1.445 
1.350 

4.590 
2.718 
1.872 
1.750 


1931-32 


3.67L 


2.423 

.527 
.265 

.610 

.610 


4.198 

2.688 
1.510 
1,411 

4.281 
2.846 
1.435 
1.341 

4.281 
2.423 
1.853 
1,736 


Simple 
average 

3  years 


3.928 

2.653 

.496 
.265 

.593 
.426 

.593 


4.424 
2. 918 
1.506 
1.407 

4.521 
3.079 

1.348 

4.521 
2.653 
1.868 
1.746 


1/  Calculated  by  dividing  by  1.07,  the  quantity  of  raw  cane  sugar  required 


produce  1  pound  of  refined  sugar. 


to 
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Table  2  combinos  the  figures  of  exceos  of  costs  of  beet  sugar  over 
sugar  refined  from  Cubaji  raw  sugar,  calculated  according  to  each  of  the 
methods  specified,  with  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  Louisiana  and  Ha?;aiian 
ra;v  sugar  over  Cub.an  rav..'  sugar.   The  figures  for  the  Louisiana-Cuba  and 
the  Hav;aii-Cuba  cost  comparison  arc  the  same  as  in  table  3B  in  the  report 
of  the  Comr.iission,   The  vveights  used  for  computing  the  weighted  average 
excess  of  domestic  cost  are  also  the  same  as  in  table  3B.   It  v/ill  be 
seen  that  the  several  m.ethods  of  computing  the  delivery  costs  'f  beet 
sugar  in  comparison  with  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  result  in  the 
following  figures  for  the  weighted  average  excess  of  domestic  over  Cuban  ' 
costs,  for  the  3-yoar  period: 


Method  1 1.4-95  cents  per  pound 

Method  2 1./466   "    "     ." 

Method  3 1.661   "    "    ''" 


Table  2,  -  Domestic  and  Cuban  Sugar:  Weighted  average  excess  of  domestic 
over  Cuban  costs,  including  delivery  to  markets  in  the  United  States, 
delivery  costs  j?or  beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined  from  Cuban 
rav;  sugar  being  computed  on  the  different  bases 
shovm.  in  table  1 


(Cents  per  po-ond) 

: Simple 

: 1929-30 

a930-31 

: 1931-32 

: average 
: 3-years 

1. 

Excess  of  cost  of-- 

Beet  sugar  over  sugar  refined  from  Cuban 

raw  sugar  on  basis  of  Method  1  of  com- 

puting costs  of  delivery — 

:   1.4-11 

:     1.400 

:     1.411 

':      1.407 

Louisiana  raw  sugar  over  Cuban  rav;  ciugar 

:   3.107 

:      2.400 

:     2.663 

:      2.723 

Hanaiion  ra;v  sugar  over  Cuban  rav;  sugar- 

I  1.410 

:     1.299 

:     1.380 

:     1.363 

V/eighted  average  excess  of  cost 

'.  1.569 

I     1.435 

:     1.481 

:     1.495 

2. 

Excess  of  cost  of  - 

Beet  sugar  over  sugar  refined  from  Cuban; 

ra?/  sugar  on  basis  of  Method  2  of  com-  ; 

rm+."inf    f*,'m+.<^    of    riol  "i  ■yroc^r       „       _.               „          • 

'  1.353 

:     1.350. 

:     1.341' 

:     1.348 

^J(-4  U^lX^       V^wvJUW       ^-'-L        \JL^ ^J-  V  \^ X y                                      I 

Louisiana  raw  sugar  over  Cuban  raw  sugar; 

3.107 

:      2.400: 

•     2.663. 

2.723 

Hav/aiian  rav;  sugar  over  Cuban  raw  sugar-: 

.  1.410 

:     1.299: 

1.380: 

1.363 

Weighted  average  excess  of  cost : 

.  1.541  • 

•     1.410: 

1.447 < 

•     1.466 

3.                                  : 

Excess  of  cost  of  -                                                   ! 

Beet  sugar  over  sugar  refined  from  Cuban: 

raw  sugar  on  basis  of  Method  3  of  com-   : 

puting  costs  of  delivery : 

1.751  ; 

1.750: 

1.736: 

1.746 

Louisiana  rav/  sugar  over  Cuban  raw  sugar: 

3.107  ; 

2.400: 

2.663: 

2.723 

Hav/aiian  rav?  sugar  over  Cuban  raw  sugar-: 

1.410  ; 

1.299: 

1.380: 

1.363 

Weighted  average  excess  of  cost : 

1.730  : 

1.612: 

V   : 

1.641: 

1.661 

Costs  of  Transportation  of  Beet  Sugar  and  Sugar  Refined  from  Cuban 
Raw  Sugar  to  the  Interior  Region  of  the  United  States 

As  was  shown  in  a  section  of  the  Commission's  report  (see  pp. 82-85) 
the  principal  area  in  which  beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw 
sugar  meet  in  competition  in  the  same  markets  is  the  interior  region  ex- 
tending broadly  from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River  on  the  ?Jest  to  the  line 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  the  East.   The  Commission  has  computed  the 
costs  of  transportation  of  these  two  kinds  of  sugar,  respectively,  to  this 
interior  region.   The  States  and  parts  of  States  treated  as  included  in 
the  interior  region  are  named  in  table  3.   The  method  of  computing  the 
transportation  costs  is  as  follows: 

The  Commission  selected  in  each  State  or  part  of  a  State  in  the  region 
a  representative  city;   the  names  of  these  cities  arc  shown  in  table  3. 
The  rates  to  each  city  from  the  several  factories  supplying  it  were  combined 
into  a  general  average  v/eighted  by  the  quantity  shipped  by  each  fcictory. 
The  rates  on  beet  sugar  to  the  several  cities,  as  thus  ascertained,  were 
combined  into  a  general  average  for  the  interior  territory  as  a  whole  by 
giving  to  the  average  rate  for  each  city  a  weight  corresponding  to  the  total 
shipments  of  beet  sugar  (by  the  factories  covered  by  the  investigation)  into 
the  State,  or  part  of  a  State,  in  which  the  city  was  situated.   Similarly 
the  rates  on  refined  cane  sugar  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  points  were  weighted 
by  the  siiipments  of  that  kind  of  sugar  to  these  areas. 

Table  3  shows  the  rates  of  freight  and  the  weights  assi^ined  to  them  in 
computing  the  general  averages. 
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It  T/vlll  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  transportation  of  beet  sugar 
to  the  area  constituting  the  principal  competitive  market,  from  the  fac- 
tories supplying  that  market,  was  0.581  cent  per  pound  in  1929 <.  0.588  cent 
in  1930,  and  O.6IO  cent  in  1931.   The  corre impending  fi.gures  from  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  points  for  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  were  0,1^.27,   0.A27 
and  0.425  cent,  respectively. 
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Adjustment  of  Sugar  Beet  Costs  for  1929 

As  already  stated,  the  cost  for  beet  sugar  for  1929,  used  as  a  basis 
for  all  cost  comparisons  with  Cuban  sugar  heretofore  presented,  rested  on 
the  questionable  assTimption  that  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  beets  in 
1929,  which  was  not  actually  ascertained  by  the  Gominission,  -vas  the  same 
as  in  1930.   The  Cormriission  has  also  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  beets  in  1929?  taking  into  consideration  available 
information  concerning  changes  between  1929  and  1930  in   the  various  fac- 
tors affecting  costs «   This  estimate  gives  a  cost  of  production  for  sugar 
beets  in  that  year  somevdiat  higher  than  the  figure  used  in  the  previous 
tables.   When  these  adjusted  figures  for  1929  are  substituted  for  the 
other  figures,  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  beet  suger  ever  Cuban  sugar  for 
that  year  is  of  course  increased  by  the  same  amount  and  this  affects  the 
average  cost  difference  for  the  3-year  period.   Table  4  shows  the  excess 
of  cost  of  beet  sugar  over  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  on  the  basis 
of  the  three  different  methods  of  computing  delivery  costs  above  described, 
with  the  use  of  these  adjusted  1929-30  costs  for  beet  sugar.   It  will  be 
seen  that  on  this  basis  the  weighted  average  e^xcess  of  the  cost  of  beet 
sugar,  Louisiana  sugar,  and  Hawaiian,  sugar  over  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  for 
uie  3-year  period  was ,1,532  cents  when  the  delivery  costs  in  the  comparison 
between  beet  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar  are  calculr.ted  according  to  Method  1; 
the  cost  difference  becomes  lo5C3  cents  v?hen  delivery  costs  arc  computed 
according  to  Method  2j   and  I.698  cents  when  computed  pccording  to  Method  3. 
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Table  /+.  -  Domestic  and  Cuban  suf^ar;   Excess  cf  domestic  over  Cuban 
costs  using  estimated  adjustment  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  in  1929  (see  text) 


Note:   The  substitution  of  these  estimated  sugar-beet  costs  for  those  used  in 
table  liB  (the  basis  for  the  excess  of  beet-sugar  over  Cuban  costs  in  table  2) 
increases  the  total  cost  of  l^eet  sugar  in  1929-30  by  0.253  cent  per  pound. 
The  excess  of  domestic  over  Cuban  costs  is  increased  by   the  same  figure j  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  rav/  sugar  it  is  increased  by   0.236  cent.  The  weighted 
average  excess  of  cost  for  boet^  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian  siigar  over  Cuban  sugar 
is  increasedj  for  1929-30^  by  0,112  cent  per  pound.   The  simple  average  excess 
of  domestic  ovtr  Cub?.n  cost  for  the  3-ycar  period  is,  of  course,  increased  by 
one  third  as  much  as  the  excess  for  1929-30  alone  is  increased, 

(Gents  per  pound) 

:        o       :       : Simple 
1929-30  , :  1930-3,1 :  1931-32 i  average 
adjusted: I ;3  years 


Excess  of  cost  of  beet  sugar  over  sugar  ref  j.ned 
from  Cuban  raw  sugar  when  costs  of  delivery  are 
computed  according  to  specified  method  - 

Method  2  

Method  3  


Sam.e,  reduced  to  ra 


sugar  oasis  - 
Method  1  

Method  2  

Method  3  


1.763 
1.70D 
2.127 

1,498 

1.445 
1.872 

• 

9 

1.510 

lo435 
1.858 

1.590 
1.527 
1.952 

1.642 

1.589 
1.9  SB 

1,400 
1.350 
1,750 

• 
• 

1.411 
1.342 
1.736 

1,486 

1.427 
1.S25 

Excess  of  cost  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  over 
Cuban  ravv  sugar 

Excess  of  cost  cf  Eavv'aiian  raw  sugar  over 
Cuban  raw  sugar  


3.107      I   2,400   :    2.663   :   2.723 
1.410     :    1.299   :   1,380   :   1.363 


Weighted  average  excess  of  cost  of  beet  sugar, 
Louisiana  sugar  and  Hawaiian  sugar  over  cost 
of  Cuban  sugar,  when  delivery  costs  m  the 
beet-sugar  comparison  are  computed  according 
to  specified  method  - 

Method  1  

Method  2  

Method  3 


1.631  :  1,435 
1.65^  s  1.410 
1.842     :    1.612 


1.481  ;  1.532 
1,447  I  1,503 
1.641  :   1,69s 
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Cost  of  Louisiana  Cane  and  Dauestic  Eeet  Sugar 
Compared  with  Cost  of  Cuban  Sugar 


In  table  5  is  shovm  the  comparison  of  Louisiana  cane  sugar  and 
domestic  beet  sugar  with  the  cost  of  Cuban  cane  sugar.   This  compari- 
son differs  from  any  choivn  in  the  other  tables  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
cost  of  Hawaiian  sugar.   It  includes  the  adjusted  costs  of  groviring 
sugar  beets  for  1929  and  the  transportation  costs  ca.lculated  by  Method 
3.   This  comparison  shows  the  excess  of  domestic  cost  of  mu   sugar  over 
the  Cuban  cost  of  raw  sugar  on  the  average  for  thc:  3-year  period  to  be 
1.915  cents  per  pound.   "The  present  duty  is  2  cents  a  pound. 

In  this  table  the  delivery  costs  for  beet  sugar  and  for  sugar 
refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  are  computed  by  one  method  only,  namely 
Method  3.   Different  results  would  of  course  be  secured  hj   the  applica- 
tion of  the  delivery  costs  according  to  Methods  1  and  2. 
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Table  5.  -  Raw  sugar.-  Comparison  of  Louisiana  Ccrie  and  United  States 
Eoet  with  Cuban  Costs  of  Sugar:  Cano  Sugar  at  Refineries 
or  United  States  Ports |  Beet  Sugar  Delivered  to  Principal 
Markets  f'-^r  Beet  Sugar 

( Cents  per  pound) 


1929 


1930 


L931 


Simple 
averac;e 


A. 


B. 


Raw  Sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Louisiana  - 
Louisiana  sugaj'  delivered  at 

New  Orleans  

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  re- 
fineries   

Excess  of  donestic  cost  

Sugar  refined  froi,i  Cuban  rav/ 
sugar  vs.  beet  sugar  - 

Beet  sugar  delivered  to  prin- 
cipal markets  as  per  table 
38  -  per  pound  of  refined 
su  gar  

Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United 
States  and  Cuban  sugar  re- 
fined in  Cuba  f.o.b.  re- 
fineries and  c.i.f.  domestic 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  - 

Per  pound  of  refined  sugar 
requiring  1.07  pounds  of  raw 

cane  sugar  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  raw 
sugar 


5.167 

2.060 


3.107 


l/''+.9.46 


2.819 


2.127 
1.988 


Weighted  average  excess  of 
d.-'mestic  cost  per  pound  of  raw- 
sugar  


Weights  used  in  average,  viz., 
total  quantity  (tens)  of  - 

A.  Rav7  sugar  produced  in 

Louisiana  

B.  Beet  sugar  produced  in 

United  States  


2.173 

199,610 
1,009,919 


/..379 


1.979 


^.393 


1.730 


2.4.00 


2.663 


4.590 


/m280 


2.718 


'.A23 


1.872 
1.750 


1.857 
1.736 


1.836 


1.735 


4.64.6 


1.923 


!.723 


A. 605 


2.653 


1.952 


>icX). 


1.915 


183,693 
1,20^,771 


155,92^ 
1,U8,243 


1/     Beet  costs  for  1929  were  calculated  by  applying  tu  the  1930  costs"  the 
indices  of  changes  in  labor  rates,  horse  costs,  and  yields  per  acre. 
Data  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  v.-ere  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  indices. 
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Cost  Comparison  on  Refin€;d  Sug^ir  Basis 

< 

In  computing  the  difference  between  dome.^tic  and  Cuban  costs  in  its 

relation  to  the  determination  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  the  Commission 
has  deemed  it  appropriate,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  report,  to  adjust 
the  comparison  between  boet  sugar  (itself  a  refined  product)  and  Cuban  cane 
sugar  to  the  bn.sis  of  96  degree  raw  sugo.r,  and  to  combine  the  cost  differ- 
ence thus  ascertained  with  the  cost  differences  between  Louisiana  and 
Havraiian  raw  sugar  and  Cuban  raw  sugar.   The  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  may,  however,  be  interested  in  a  compariscn  expressed  in  terms 
of  refined  sugar,  that  is  to  say  100  degree  sugar.   This  may  be  accomplished 
by  converting  the  cost  comparisons  for  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian  sugar  with 
Cuban  sugar  to  a  refined  basis  and  combining  the  results  with  those  derived 
directly  from,  the  comparison  between  beet  sugar  ana  sugar  refined  from  Cuban 
raw  sugar.   For  this  purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  the  averrge 
cost  of  refining  to  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  Louisiana  and  Hav;aiian 
raw  sugar  delivered  at  refineries  in  the  United  States.   The  data  for 
Cuban  costs  on  a  refined  basis  (cost  of  production  of  raw  sugar  plus  cost 
of  refining  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba)  have  already  been  presented 
in  the  comparison  with  beet  sugar. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  the  basis  of  comparison  of 
costs  on  a  refined  sugar  basis  used  by  the  Commission  for  determining  v/hat 
should  be  the  differential  betv;een  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  and  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar.   For  the  purpose  of  determining  that  differential  the  Com- 
mission used  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  sugar  (including  Cuban  raw 
sugar)  refined  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  sugar  refined  in  Cuba. 
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Table  6  shows  this  compaii^ison  on  a  refined  basis,  using  each  of  the 
three  different  methods  above  described  for  computing  the  costs  of  delivery 
01  beet  sugar  and  of  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav,-  sugar. 


Table  6.  -  Domestic  vs.  Cuban  sugar;  Cost  comparison  vd.tli  raw 
cane  sugar  converted  to  terms  of  refined  sugax" 


Louisiana  vs .  Cuban  sugar  - 

Louisiana  sugar  i.o.b.  New  Orleans, 

refined  basis  

Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United  States  and 
Cuba,  f.o.b.  U.S.  refineries  or  c.i.f. 

U.S.  ports  

Excess  of  domestic  cost  

Hawaiian  vs.  Cuban  sugar  ~ 

Hawaiian  sugar  f.o.b.  Pacific  coast  refiner- 
ies in  United  States,  refined  basis  

Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United  States  and 
Cuba,  f.o.b.  U.S.  refineries  or  c.i.f. 

Excess  of  domx'stic  cost 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  of  beet  sugar  over 
cost  of  Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United  States 
and  Cuba,  on  the  basis  of  different  methods 
of  computing  delivery  charges  (see  table  l) 

Method  1  

Method  2  

Method  3  

Weighted  average  excess  of  costs  of  Louisiana, 
Hawaiian  and  beet  sugai-  over  cost  of  Cuban 
sugar,  when  the  specified  method  of  computing 
delivery  costs  is  used  in  the  beet-sugar 
comparison  - 

Method  1  

Method  2  

Method  3  


_929"30;; 

1930-31 

: 1931-32 

: Simple 
: average 
:3  ?/cars 

6.101 

5.256 

:   5.267 

:    5.541 

2.819 
3.282 

2.718 

:    2.423 

:   2,653 

2,538  • 

.    2 . 844 

.   2.883 

4.2o3 

4.050  : 

3.846 

:   4.053 

2.819 

2.718 

.   2.423 

:   2,653 

1.444 

1.332  . 

1 . 423   < 

1.400 

1.510 
1,447 
1.374 

1.A98 
1.445 
1.872 

:   1.510  . 
:   1.435   : 
;   1.85s   . 

.   1.506 
1.442 
1.868 

1 . 6./,7 

1.6]:;' 

1  Bj.9 

1.509  . 
1.482  . 
1.698   • 

.   1.561 

:   1.524 

1.732 

1   1,572 
:   1.541 
I   1.750 
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The  costs  for  beet  su^jar  In  1929-30  used  in  table  6  are  those  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  beets  in  1929  v/as  the  same  as 
in  1930.   If  the  costs  of  production  of  sugar  beets  in  1929  be  estimated  in 
the  manner  above  set  forth^  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  over  tho  sugar 
refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  for  1929-30  becomes  as  shovm  in  the  first  three 
lines  of  the  first  column  of  table  Ly,       On  the  basis  of  Method  1  of  computing 
delivery  costs  in  the  beet  sugar  comparison  this  change  in  respect  to  beet 
sugar  costs  would  give  as  the  v;eighted  average  excess  of  the  cost  of  beet^ 
Louisiana-  and  Hav/aiian  sugar  over  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar,  on  a  refined  basis, 
during  1929-30  the  figure  of  1.767  cents |  Method  2  of  computing  these  delivery 
costs  gives  1.737  centsj  and  Method  3  gives  1.939  cents.   For  the  3-year  pei*- 
iod  taken  together  this  adjustment  results  under  Method  1  in  a  v/eighted  average 
excess  of  domestic  over  Cuban  costs  of  1.612  cents;  under  Method  2  the  average 
excess  is  1^.531  cents;  and  under  Method  3  it  is  1.790  cents. 

Costs  on  the  Basis  of  Prices  Paid  for  Purchased  Sugar 
Beets  and  Sugar  Cane 

In  connection  vi/ith  the  presentation  of  the  costs  of  production  of  sugar 
in  the  beet-sugar  area,  Louisiana,  Hav/aii,  and  Cuba,  a  supplemental  statement 
was  given  shelving  costs  in  v/hich  purchased  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  were 
entered,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  cost  of  producing  them,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  prices  paid  for  them.   Although  it  does  not  constitute  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  judgment  concerning  the  appropriate  duty  on  sugar,  the  calculation 
of  the  difference  between  the  several  domestic  costs  and  the  Cuban  costs  on 
this  basis  possesses  a  certain  general  public  interest  and  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  sugar  industry.   Table  7  makes  this  comparison.   In  this 
table  the  delivery  costs  for  beet  sugar  and  for  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav; 
sugar  are  computed  by  one  method  only,  namely  Method  1.   Different  results 
V70uld  of  course  be  secured  by  the  application  of  the  delivery  costs  according 
to  Methods  2  and  3. 
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Table  7.  -  Corapca^iBon  of  domestic  and  Cuban  delivared  costs  of  sugar, 
on  basi;?;  of  cost  cf  coinpany-grovm  cane  or  beeto  plus 
price  of  purchased  cane  or  beets 

All  rav;  sugar  costs  on  basis  of  v6  degree  sugar 

(Gents  per  i.'ound) 


A.  Raw  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Louisiana  - 

Louisiana  sugar  delivered  at  Nev;  Orleans  ~- 

Cuban  sugar  delivored  at  Atlantic  aj.id  Gulf 
coast  refineries  

Excess  of  domestic  cost  . 

B.  Raw  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Hav/aii  - 

Ha--;aiian  sugar  delivered  at  refineries  in 
United  States  

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  refineries  

Excess  of  domestic  cost  

C .  Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  vs , 

beet  -sugar  - 

Beet  sugar  delivered  to  all  markets  sup- 
plied by  it  -  per  pound  refined  sugar  - — 

Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United  States  and 
in  Cuba J  delivered  to  all  markets  sup- 
plied by  it  -  per  pound  refined  sugar  — 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  - 
Per  pound  of  refined  sugar  requir- 
ing 1.07  lbs.  of  ravf  cane  suar  — 
Equivalent  per  pound  of  raw  sugar 

Weighted  average  excess  of  domestic  costs  per 
pound  of  rav^  sugar  

Weights  used  in  average,  viz.  total  quantity 
(tons)  of  - 

A.  Rav;  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana 

B.  Raw  sugar  produced  in  Havjaii  

C.  Beet  sugrr  produced  in  United  Sxatcs  


192^ 


1930 


1931 


s Simple 
;  average 


1 

:     4.457 

3.992 

/+,081 

4-.  177 

:     1.910 

1.967 

1.665 

1.847 

:      2.54-7 

2.025 

2„416 

2.330 

:     3.4-34 

3.245 

3.079 

3.253 

i     1.910 

1.967 

1.665 

1.8^7 

:     1.52A 

1.273 

1.414- 

1.406 

:     5.216 

5.141 

4.294 

4. 884 

:      2.926 

2.967 

2.(318 

2.837 

t      2.290 

2.174- 

1.676 

2.047 

I      2.1A0 

2.032 

1.566 

1.913 

1.911     ;     1.71( 


1.559     s   1.729- 


199^610:     183,693."     155,924: 

924,998:     99b, 289^1, 025, 352: 

1,009,919^1,204,771:1,148,243: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  weighted  average  excess  of 
domestic  costs  for  beet  sugar,  Louisiana  sugar,  and  Hawaiian  sugar  over 
Cuban  costs,  all  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  company-grown 
cane  and  the  price  paid  for  purchased  cane  or  beets,  amounted  to  1.91 
cents  per  pound  in  1929,  1.72  in  1930,  and  1.56  cents  in  1931?  the  simple 
average  excess  of  costs  for  tho  three  years  being  1.73  cents.   This 
figure  compares  with  1.495  cents,  the  cost  difference  found  where  all 
cane  and  beets  were  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  cost  of  production 
without  regard  to  the  price  paid  for  that  part  of  the  material  which 
was  purchased. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Commissioner  Edgar  B.  Brossafd 
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REPORT 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  Ul^TED  STATES 


SECTION  II.   SUm^ARI  OF  INFORiriATION  OBTAINED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION 


Under  the  Provisions 
of  Sections  332  and  336 
of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 


SUMMARY  OF  INFOHvIaTION  OBTAINED  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION 
VaTH  RESPECT  TO  SUGAR. 

Scope  of  the  Report 
The  present  report  deals  with  the  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  of  all  degrees 
of  polariscopic  test,  including  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar.   It  is  divided 
into  four  parts.   The  first  part  undertakes  to  aetermine  by  cost  comparison 
under  section  356  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  proper  rate  of  duty  on  sugar- 
generally;  it  deals  primarily  vi^ith  raw  sugar  butj  under  the  system  of  sugar 
duties  graduated  according  to  pblariscopic  test  as  provided  by  lav;,  the 
resiilts  affect  also  the  rates  on  rfefined  sugar i   The  secbhd  part  of  the 
report  deals  with  refined  sugar  us  such,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  between 
the  rates  on  raw  sugar  and  the  rates  on  the  refined  product.   The  third  part 
of  the  report  deals  with  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
and  part  IV  shoves  a  comparison  of  costs  in  the  United  States  v/ith  all  of  the 
areas  supplying  that  market,  that  is,  Cuba  and  the  several  insular  areas 
including  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

History  of  the  Investigation 
On  June  10,  1931,  the  Tariff  Commission  received  an  application  from 
various  organizations  of  sugar-beet  grov/ers  for  an  investigation  of  sugar 
duties  generally.   The  applicants  declared  that  they  believed  the  existing 
rates  to  be  less  than  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction.  On  July  7,  1951,  the  Tariff  Commission  received  an  application 
from  domestic  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  producers  of  beet  sugar  for  an 
investigation  of  sugars  polarizing  98  sugar  degrees  or  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  beyond  the  raw  state  -  that  is  to  say,  in  substance,  for  an  investi- 
gation of  refined  sugar.   The  applicants  alleged  that  the  present  differential 
in  duty  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  was  inadequate  to  cover  the  difference 
betvreen  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  refining  including  the  loss  of  rav;  sugar 
in  the  refining  process.   An  investigation  on  the  basis  of  these  applications 
was  ordered  by  the  Commission  on  September  14,  1951.  The  investi^tion  as 


ordered  by  the  Commission  related  to  all  products  specified  in  paragraphs 
501  and  502  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  namely  sugars,  molasses  and  related 
products,  but  it  v;as  foujid  impracticable  to  make  an  adequate  cost  compari- 
son v;ith  respect  to  molasses  and  sugar  sirups  covered  by  paragraph  502  and 
the  present  report  relates  only  to  sugar  as  such. 

In  this  report  quantiti'S  are  expressed  in  short  tons  of  2000  pounds 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

PART  I  -  RAW  SUGAR 
Rates  of  Duty 

Under  all  recent  tariff  acts  duties  on  sugar  have  been  fixed  by  naming 
a  basic  rate  applicable  to  sugars  testing  75  degrees  or  less  by  the 
polariscope  and  fixing  a  differential  to  be  added  for  oach  sugar  degree 
up  to  100  degrees,  the  0;ily  exception  being  that  uxidor  the  act  of  1909 
this  differential  did  not  apply  above  9B  degrees,  a  specj.al  rate  being 
fixed  on  sugar  of  99  rind  100  degrees. 

The  most  important  grade  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
that  testing  96  degrees.   This  grade  is  the  basic  of  stsndard  price  quo- 
tations.  Consequently,  in  this  report  the  rate  of  duty  on  96  degree  sugar, 
as  determined  by  adding  to  the  basic  rate  the  differential  for  additional 
degrees,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  raw  sugar.   AJ.1 
sugar  of  100  degrees  is  refined  sugar,  but  some  refined  sugar  tests  lower. 
There  is  no  definite  point,  as  regards  polariscope  test,  at  which  refined 
sugar  is  segregated  fropj  raw  sugar. 

Table  1  shows  for  each  tariff  act  since  1909  the  basic  rate  of  dutr^^  on 
75  degree  sugar,  the  differential  for  each  additional  sugar  degree,  the 
rate  on  96  degree  sugar  and  the  rate  on  100  degree  sugar.   As  already 


stated,  the  rate  on  99  f^nd  100  degree  sugar  under  the  act  of  1909  was  a 
special  rate  not  determined  by  adding  the  differential.   The  table  also 
sho?/s  the  rates  applicable  on  imports  from  Cuba,  which  at  all  times 
since  1903  has  enjoyed  a  preferential  reduction  of  20  percent  from  the 
full  duty. 
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Table  1.  -  Rates  of  dutjr  on  sugar 
(Gents  per  pound) 


Act  of- 

:  Basic  rate  on   i 
\        sugar  not     ; 
:  over  75  degrees? 

Additional 
rate  for  each 
higher  degree 

Rate  on     % 
96  degree     : 

sugar       : 

Rate  on 
100  degree 
sugar 

:  General 
!   rate 

;  Cuban  : 
:  rate  : 

General  :  Cuban 
rate   :  rate 

General  i 
rate    ; 

Cuban  ; 
rate  : 

General 
rate 

;Cubcn  •• 
1  rate 

1909  - 

:   .9500 

:   .760  : 

.0350  ;  .0280 

1.6850  5 

1.3480: 

1.900 

:  1.520 

1913  - 

!   .7100 

I   .568  : 

.0260  :  .0208 

1.2560  s 

1.0048: 

1.360 

1  1.088 

1921  -  : 

1.1600  ! 

.928  : 

.0/^00  :  .0320 

2.00  00  : 

1.6000: 

2.160 

1.728 

1922  -  ! 

1.24-00  ; 

.992  : 

.0^60  :  .0368 

2.2060  : 

1.7648s 

2.390 

1.912 

1930  -  : 

1.7125  ! 

1.370  : 

.0375  :  .0300 

2.5000  : 

2.0000: 

2.650  • 

2.120 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  supar  duty 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  sugar  duty  has  varied  greatly  from 
time  to  time  not  merely  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  rates  provided  by  law 
but,  still  more,  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  average  price  of  sugar.   Table 

2  shows  with  respect  to  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  (from  which  country  during 
all  recent  years  the  groat  bulk  of  the  dutiable  imports  of  sugar  has  come) 
the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  96  degree  sugar.   Table 

3  shows  the  average  duty  per  pound  and  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  imports 
of  all  raw  and  refined  sug£Lr  from  Cuba.   The  ad  valorem  equivalent  for  the 
duty  on  96  de^iTee  sugar  varies  only  with  the  rate  of  duty  per  pound  fixed  in 
the  statute  and  the  price,  whereas  the  average  for  all  sugar  imported  is 
affected  both  by  these  factors  and  by  changes  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
sugar  of  different  degrees  in  the  imports.   During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  imports  from  Cuba  consisting  of 
refined  sugar,  of  99  or  100  degrees,  and  this  has  affected  the  average  ad 
valorem  equivalents.  It  will  be  noted  that  dovai  to  1927  the  duty  per  pound 
on  sugar  of  all  degrees  imported  from,  Cuba  averaged  appreciably  lover  than 
the  duty  per  pound  on  96  degree  sugar;   in  other  v/ords  the  average  test  of 
the  sugar  was  appreciably  below  96  degrees.   After  1929  the  average  duty  on 
all  sugar  at  most  times  has  been  somewhat  higher  than  that  on  96  degree 
sugar;   indicating  that  the  average  test  has  been  above  96  degrees. 


Note. 


Table  2.  -  Average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on 
96  degree  raw  sugar  imported  from  Cuba 

Averages  for  years  (except  1930)  during  which  the  rate  of  duty 
was  changed  are  omitted 


Year 


Duty 
per 


; Dutiable 
5     value 
per 


"pound   °       -"^   - 
s  s   pound 


Ifete  of 

duty  on 

value 


lear 


:  I>uty 
°  per 
°  pound 


: Dutiable: 

:     value  °  Rate  of 

s        per     :  duly  on 

s      pound   i  value 


:   Cents;   Cents 


Act  of  1909  - 
Years  ended 
June  30 


:   do, 
;  do. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

Act  of  1913  - 
Years  unded 
June  30 


1915 SI.OO4.B: 

I9I6 1     do.  I 

1917 ;   do.  J 

I9I8 ;   do.  i 


Calendar  years 

1919 J 

1920 : 


do, 
do. 


2.53 
2.86 


2.99 
3.67 
4-39 


5.61 
11.53 


Percent 


53.3 
^7.1 

60.5 


33.6 
27.  A 
22.9 
20.8 


17.9 
8.7 


;Act  of  1921  - 
t   May  28,  1921  - 
s  Sept.  21,  1922 

sAct  of  1922  - 
I  Calendar  years 


:   1923  

:   192A  

J   1925  

:   1926  

.   1927  

:   1928  

:   1929  

:Jan.l-June  17, 
s   1930  


Cents;   Cents  ;  Percent 


1.60  :   2.50 


1.76^8:  4.8A 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


;Act  of  1930  -  : 
;  June  18-Dec.31,s 

;   1930 ;2.00 

:   1931 ;  do. 

:   1932 ;  do. 

jJan.-Aug.^  1933:   do. 


/+.29 
2.55 
2.29 
2.78 
2.39 
1.83 


1.14. 

1.23 

.90 

1,0A 


6/^.1 


36.5 
41.1 
69.1 
77.2 
63  ./^ 
74.7 
96.6 


1.70  :  103.6 


175.2 
162.8 
223.1 
192.2 


Table  3.  -  Average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  all 
sugar  imported  from  Cuba 

Note.  The  variations  in  aveTf^f'■,e   unit  value,  and  consequently  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  duty  on  value  under  a  given  tariff  act,  are  chiefly  due  to  jjrice 
fluctuationSs  but  partly  to  changes  in  the  proportions  of  sugar  of  differ- 
ent degrees  making  up  the  total.   These  changes  -  ch.iefly  en  increased  pro- 
portion of  100  degree  (refined)  sugar  in  recent  years j  may  be  judged  approxi- 
mately from  the  relation  betY/een  the  average  duty,  in  cents  per  pound,  on 
all  the  imported  sugar,  and  the  rates  applicublo  to  96  degree  sugar,  namely 
1919  and  1920,  1.00/^8  cents,  1921-22,  I.60  cents,  1923-1929?  l.'76AS   cents, 
and  since  Juno  18,  1930,  2.00  cents. 


1922 


1.588 


2.4.7 


- 

:  SuKar. 

of 

all  degrees. 

import 

ed  from  Cuba 

Year 

i   Average 
:  duty  per 
:  pound 

Average  dutiable 
value  per 
Tjou.nd 

Average  rate 
of  duty 
on  Vc'ilue 

t     Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Act  of  1913  - 

iqiq 

:   .995 
:   .995 

5.59 
11.63 

17.8 
8.6 

igpo    

Act  of  1921  - 

-■ 

May  28,  1921  - 

Sept  * 

21,. 

6A.4. 


Act  of  1922  -  ; 

1923  — s  1.752 

19^:^ ;  1.751 

1925 ;  1.752 

1926 ;  1.754 

1927 J  1.755 

1928 ;  1.760 

1929 :  1.764- 

Jan.  1  -  June  17,  1930  :  1.772 


4.86 
4.  .27 
2.56 
2.32 
2.8.4 
2.42 
1.88 
1.79 


36.1 
41.0 
68,6 
75.5 
bl.7 
72.6 
93.6 
98.9 


Act  of  1930  -  i 

o 
e 

June  18  -  Dec.  31,  1930  s 
Jan.  -  Aug.,  1933 : 


2.000 
2.012 
2.026 
2.043 


1.22 
1.32 
1.05 
1.15 


163.2 
152.3 
193.2 

177.5 
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Table  2  shows  that  during  the  lirst  full  calendar  year  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922,  under  which  the  rate  of  duty  on  96  degree  Cuban  sugar  was 
1.764.8  cents  per  pound,  th(5  average  unit  value  of  the  imports  of  such 
sugar  was  A. 34.  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  duty  was  equivalent  to  36.5 
percent  ad  valorem.   In  1929,  the  last  full  year  v/heri  this  duty  v/as  in 
effect,  the  average  unit  value  of  the  96  degree  sugar  was  1.83  cents  and 
the  duty  wf.s  cquiva.lent  to  96.6  percent  ad  valorem.   The  table  also  shows 
that  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent of  the  2-cont  rate  on  96  degree  sugar  v>ras  materially  higher  in  1932 
and  1933  than  in  1931j   for  the  period  J anuarj/-- August  1933,  it  averaged 
192.2  percent. 

The  relative  quantities,  ''oj   polariscopic  test,  01  tiio  imports  of  sugar 
from  Cuba  during  recent  years  are  shovm  in  table  19  of  the  appendix. 

Sources  of  Sugar  Supply  of  Continental  United  States 
The  sugar  consumed  in  continental  United  States  may  be  classed  under 
three  headss   (1)  Sugar  produced  in  continental  United  States  (beet  and 
cane)  I   (2)  sugar  produced  in  the  in^jalar  areas  ofthe  United  States  (cfene)j 
and  (3)  sugar  produced  in  foreign  countries  (cane).   All  sugar  produced 
in  the  insular  areas  is  brought  5ai  free  of  duty  (this  n?ts  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  Hawaiian  sugar  since,  1875,  Puerto  Rican  sugar  since  I90I, 
and  Philippine  sugar  since  1909).   Table  A  shows,  in  tons,  the  amount 
supplied  from  these  sources^   it  distinguishes  the  principal  individual 
insular  areas  (Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,   and  the  Philippine  Islands)  and  also 
distinguishes  imports  from  Cuba  and  from  other  foreign  countries.   Table 
5  shows  the  corresponding  percentages.   The  most  consnicuous  chan.ges 


shox'v'n  during  recent  years  are  the  decline,  both  absolute  and  relative, 
in  the  quantity  supplied  by  Cuba  and  the  increase,  both  absolute  and 
relative,  in  the  quantity  supplied  by  insular  areas. 

As  shown  in  table  /+A  of  part  II  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
brought  in  both  from  insular  areas  and  from  Cuba  is  raw  sugar  which  is 
refined  in  continental  United  States.   Of  the  refined  sugar  consumed 
in  continental  United  States  in  1932,  88  percent  was  refined  there, 
3.3  percent  in  insular  areas,  and  8,7  percent  in  foreign  countries, 
principally  in  Cuba, 
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Table  U»  -   Sources  of  sugar  supply  of  Continental  United  States, 
refined  and/or  consumption  basis  -  quantities 

Periods  are  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish,  roughly,  conditions  under 
the  different  tariff  acts  of  1897,  1909,  1913,  1922,  and  1930 


(In  thousands 

of  short  tons) 

Total  : 

Continental  :      '. 

[nsular 

areas  of 

; 

For 

•ei 

-gn 

period  i 

all  :l 

sources: 

1/   : 

[Jnited 

States: 

United 

Stati 

es 

• 
• 

counti 

'ies 

or    : 

year   : 

Cane] 

^   ,   :Total:„   .  . :: 
Beet  ,  2/  .Hawaii. 

Puerto:^,  „. 
Rico  jPhxlippines. 

Cuba 

Other 

(Annual 'J 

iverago 

supply) 

1897-1901: 

2,^07  'i 

267  : 

77  I      357; 

289  : 

50 

18 

401 

°;  1,287 

1902-1906: 

2,997  : 

339  : 

244  :  546: 

385  : 

136 

25 

1,139 

702 

1907-1911 : 

3,615  : 

378  : 

508  5  863: 

514  : 

267 

82 

1,508 

339 

1912-1913: 

4,058  : 

260  : 

640  :1,022: 

578  : 

345 

99 

2,047 

69 

19U-1916: 

4,190  : 

222  ; 

782  :1,073: 

580  : 

361 

132 

2,063 

31 

1917-1921 : 

4,354  : 

222  : 

803  :1,039s 

540  : 

394 

98 

2,117 

149 

1922-1926: 

5,804  : 

171  : 

959  :1,337: 

601  : 

41s 

313 

3,262 

72 

1927-1930 : 

6,230  : 

133  : 

1,015  :1,981: 

775  : 

588 

612 

3,078 

21 

1931-1932: 

5,986  : 

171  : 

1,243  :2,576: 

931  : 

775 

867 

1,964 

31 

(Yearly  supply) 

1921 : 

4,600  : 

306  : 

1,061  :1,112: 

540  : 

419 

147 

2,090 

30 

1922 : 

5,704  : 

306  5 

1,005  :1,111: 

517  : 

349 

240 

3,237 

42 

1923 : 

5,354  : 

241  : 

986  :1,020: 

515  : 

281 

222 

2,966 

139 

192^ ; 

5,437  : 

91  : 

834  :1,249: 

567  : 

383 

297 

3,163 

97 

1925 ; 

6,171  : 

140  s 

994  : 1,740: 

713  : 

564 

453 

3,258 

38 

1926 : 

6,352  : 

79  : 

978  :1,563: 

692  : 

515 

350 

3,686 

45 

1927 : 

5,933  5 

43  : 

874  :1,745: 

712  : 

540 

487 

3,262 

D 

1928 : 

6,208  : 

130  : 

1,162  :1,962: 

766  : 

653 

533 

2,920 

33 

1929 : 

6,508  : 

176  : 

959  51,979: 

868  : 

430 

eii 

3,376 

16 

1930 : 

6,271  : 

184  : 

1,066  : 2,240: 

753  : 

729 

752 

2,753 

29 

1931 ; 

6,132  : 

192  : 

1,255  :2,366: 

904  : 

699 

762 

2,281 

37 

1932  — — : 

5,840  : 

150  : 

1,232  :2,786: 

957  : 

851 

974 

1,647 

25 

•  • 

•  0 

: 

• 

•          • 

1/  Includes  a  small  "miscell<aneous"  item  during  years  preceding  1930j  maximum 

of  this  item,  in  1919,  was  38  thousand  tons. 

2/  Includes  after  I9I6  a  small  amount  from  Virgin  Islands,  4  thousand  tons  in 

1932. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  Willett  &  Gray. 
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Table  5.  -  Sources  of  sugar  supply  of  Continental  United  States, 
refined  and/or  consumption  basis  -  percentat^es 

Periods  are  arranged  so  as  to  d:  stingui.sli,  rougMy,  conditions  under 
the  different  tariff  acts  of  ].897,  'l909,  1913,  1922,  and  1930 


(In  percenta ^ 3S  of  total) 


Period 

or 

year 


Tot?il  : 

all  : 

sources! 


;  Continental 
: United  State; 


IL 


Cane°  Beet 


1897- 
1902- 
1907- 
1912- 
19U- 
1917- 
1922- 
1927- 
1931- 


■1901 
■1906 
■1911 
■1913 
■I9I6 
•1921 
•1926 
•1930 
•1932 


1921 

1922 

1923 

192A 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


11.1 
11.3 
10.5 

5.3 

•  5.1 

2.9 

2.1 

2.9 


6.7 

5.4 

>4.5 
1.7 
2.3 
1.2 
.7 
2.1 
2.7 
2.9 
3.1 


2.6 


3.2 
8.1 

U.l 
15.8 
18.7 

16.5 
16.3 
20.8 


23.1 
17.6 
18.4 
15.3 
16.1 
15.4 
U.7 
18.7 
U.7 
17.0 
20.5 
21.1 


Total 
_2ZL 


Insulai-  areas  of 
Unitea  States 
; Puerto? 


Foreign 
countries 


tiwaii' 


Rico 


[Philippines;   Cuba     ^   Other 


Annua] 
14.-- 

18.;-! 
23.^ 
25.  r. 
25. fj 
23.9 
23.0 
31.8 
4.3.0 


average  supply) 

12.0  :  2.1  : 

12.8  :  4.5  '" 

U.2  :  7.4  5 

14.2  :  Z,5   i 

13.8  i  8.6  : 

12.4  :  9.0  I 

10.4  '  7.2  : 

12.4  s  9.4  s 

15.6  s  12.9  ' 


(Yearly  supply) 
9.1 
6.1 
5.2 
7.0 

9.1 
8.1 

9.1 
10.5 

6.6 
11.6 

11.4 
14.6 


24.2: 

11.7  : 

19.5: 

9.1  : 

19.1: 

9.6  : 

23.0: 

10.4  : 

28.2: 

11.6  : 

2i(M6: 

10.9   : 

29.4: 

12.0   z 

31.6: 

12.3  : 

30.4: 

13.3   : 

35.7: 

12.0   : 

38.6? 

14.7  : 

47.7: 

16.4  : 

.7 
.8 
2.3 
2.4 
3.2 
2.3 
5.4 
9.8 
14.5 


4.2 
4.1 
5.5 
7.3 
5.5 
8.2 
8.6 
10.4 
12.0 

16.6 


16.7 
38.0 
41.7 
50.4 
49.2 
48.6 
56.2 
49.4 
32.8 


45«4 
56.7 
55.4 
58.2 
52.8 
58.0 
55.0 
47.0 
51.9 
43.9 
37.2 
28.2 


53.6 

23.4 

9.4 

1.7 

.7 

3-4 

1.2 

.3 

.5 


.7 
.7 
2.6 
1.8 
.6 
.7 
.1 

.5 
.2 

.5 

.6 

.4 


1/  Includes  a  small  "miscellaneous"  item  during  years  preceding  1930;   maximum 

of  this  item,  in  1919>  was  38  thousand  tons. 

2/     Includes  after  I9I6  a  small  amount  from  Virgin  Islands,  4  thousand  tons  in 

1932. 
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Production 

Sugar  production  in  continentol  United  States 

The  sugar  production  of  continental  United  States  convSistr;  of  cane 
sugar  and  beet  sugar.   Until  recently  practically  all  the  csne  sugar 
was  produced  in  Louisiana  and  the  statistics  in  table  Z ,  showing  the  total 
consumption  in  continental  United  States  of  cane  sugar  produced  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  represent  substantially  the  prciuction  of  Louisiana 
cane  sugar y  although  in  1932  the  production  in  Florida  reached  36,000  tons. 
On  account  of  the  large  importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  additional 
statistical  information  may  be  prosonted  regarding  that  branch  of  domestic 
production.   Table  6  shows  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
acreage,  production^  and  price  per  ton  of  sugar  beets  and  the  production 
of  beet  sugar.   The  changes  in  beet  sugar'  production  have  naturally  been 
closely  parallel  with  those  in  the  production  of  sugar  b.ets,  although  on 
accorjat  of  some  upward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  from  the 
beets  there  has  been  a  greater  increase  in  oiitput  of  sugar  than  of  beets. 
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Table  6,  -  Sugar  bc:et  and  beet  sugar  production  in  continental 

United  States 


Period  or  year 


;   Acr 
harve 


es 
ted 


T->   J  4-  •  '  Average 
Production  .  ^ 
,,  ,   ,   :  price 
of  beets  , 
;  per  ton 


?ugar  made 


1,000  toni 


1901-5 i  228 

1906-10 :  386 

1911-15  :  5'a 

1916-20  :  698 

1921-25 ;  693 

1926-30 ;  701 

1923 ^ ^-:  657 

1924 1  315 

1925  ;  647 

1926 1  677 

1927 :  721 

1928 ;  6AA 

1929 :  688 

1930 :  775 

1931 J  713 

1932 :  764 


,000 
,000 


7,903 
9,070 


5.9A 
5ol0 


1,000  tons 


(Annual  average) 

I 

,000  s 

2,079 

0 

$4,89 

; 

2/^0 

,000  : 

3,910 

=1/ 

5.18 

i 

A'79 

,000  : 

5,738 

5.63 

a 

724. 

,000  ; 

6,623 

; 

9.38 

. 

832 

,000  : 

6,968 

: 

7.53 

: 

916 

,000  I 

7,718 

J 

7.32 

J 

1,055 

(ilnnual  figures) 

• 

,000^  ; 

7,006" 

i 

8.99 

• 
0 

881 

,000  ; 

7,4.39 

I 

7.99 

<» 

1,090 

,000  z 

7,381 

: 

6.39 

: 

913 

,000  s 

7,223 

; 

7.61 

: 

897 

,000  : 

7,753 

• 

7.67 

• 

1,093 

,000  : 

7,101 

: 

7.11 

I 

1,061 

,000  : 

7,315 

2 

7.08 

• 

1,018 

,000  : 

9,199 

; 

7.14 

• 
9 

1,208 

1,156 

1,357 


Source:  U.  S.  Dept.  01  Agriculture. 
1/  Four-year  average. 
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Table  7  sho'.vs  the  acreage  ana  ijroduction  of  su,^'ar  beets  and  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  individual  States,   It  v;ill  be  seen 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  in  California.   The  production  in  Nebraska  is  in  the  western  part 
of  that  State  and  is  under  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in 
Colorado, 


Table  7. 


-  Acreage  and  production  of  sugar  beets 
and  production  o.C   su[;arj  by  states 

Acreage  in  thousands,  beet  production  and  sugar 
production  in  thousands  of  short  tons 


Cali-  :Colo- 
fornia:rado 


:Mon-; 

: Idaho 

: tana : 

:   27 

1        • 

• 

I      28: 

:   4S 

:  38: 

;   U 

:  A5t 

t       35: 

54  s 

i        5.3 

.  54-: 

:   77 

64.: 

:  297. 

258: 

:  4-92: 

386: 

:  V,6: 

572: 

:  301: 

617: 

:   709 

739: 

:1,001: 

v763: 

:   53: 

44: 

:   79 

54: 

:   66: 

75: 

:   46: 

92: 

I     10S< 

108: 

• 
• 

:  t  yom- 
Utah :  ing 


Nebras- 

:Michi- 

ka 

:  &.n 

: Ohio : 

86 

I       71 

:  38*: 

92 

!   52 

:   20: 

81 

:   74 

:   31: 

65 

:  5^^ 

;  1/  : 

66 

122 

:   <:d: 

81 

:  155 

:  41: 

1,021 

:  452 

:  266: 

1,054 

:   300 

;  174: 

1,136 

513 

286: 

891 

:   581  - 

1/  = 

877 

: 1,215  • 

259: 

1,069 

:1,240  • 

390: 

146  ' 

64  . 

31: 

140  J 

57 

:  17: 

136 

:   86 

.  33: 

126 

.   83  : 

1/  : 

113 

:  171  : 

.  42: 

ilflS- 


2/  — 


Acreage  harvested 

1928 

1929  

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Beets  produced 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933  2/  

Sugar  made 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933  3/ 


49: 
46: 
65: 
89: 
104: 
105: 


179 

210 
242 
224 
156 
217 


638:  2,394 

768 r  3,312 

1,060:  2,532 

1,288:  1,777 

1,365:  2,756 


103: 

91: 

124: 

166: 

213: 


384 
348 
407 
370 
277 


51: 

45: 

49: 
56: 
72: 

c 

637: 
565: 
553' 
505  s 
846: 
900: 


77: 

78: 

77; 

128 : 


46 

49 
40 
53 

Lb2. 

JSl 
646 
552 
506 
689 

59 
66 
94 
^5 
85 


■j/  Not  separately  shown, 
2/  Preliminary'', 
3/  Not  yet  available. 


8 

8 

12 

1/ 

1/ 


74 
56 
102 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 

12 
10 
15 
1/ 
1/ 


Source:  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Sup.,ar  production  in  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Haivaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  shipped  to  continental  United  States  where 
it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  entry  free  of  duty.   Most  of  the  remainder 
is  consumed  in  those  insular  ai'eas  themselves,  the  exports  to  foreign 
couritrios  being  insignificant  and  only  from  the  Philippines.   Table  8 
shop/S  the  production  (by  crop  years)  in  each  of  those  three  major 
insular  are.':sin  comparison  v/ith  the  receipts  (by  calendar  years)  in 
continental  United  States  of  sugar  pro  diced  in  them,'  respectively. 
The  receij)ts  dui'ing  a  given  calendar  year  are  not  precisely  comparable, 
in  jiolnt  of  time  ?dth  the  production  of  that  se.'ison,  a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  Hawaii  in  1922  were 
greater  than  the  production  of  that  year  in  Havraii.   The  table  also 
gives  combined  totals  for  tnese  three  insular  areas  together  ¥dth  the 
small  quantities  produced  in  and  received  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1932  the  total  production  of  sugar  in  the 
insular  areas  of  the  United  States  v^as  3,1^-3,000  tons,  v^iereas  the 
receipts  of  insular  sugar  in  continental  United  States  were  2,960,000 
tons,  equal  to  94.8  percent  of  the  production.   The  proportion  shipped 
to  continental  United  States  ±3   normally  highest  for  Hav'/aii  .aiid  lowest 
for  the  Philippines. 
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Table  8.  -  Production  of  sug-.-r  in  insul.-.r  areas  of  United  bti.tes  and 
proportion  vShipped  to  continental  United  St;ites 


(Quantities  in  thousand; 

3  of  siiort 

tons  of 

raw  sVi'y',1 

ir) 

All  U.S.  Insular 
areas  i/ 

T 

L 

lawi..ii 

.  Puerto  iiico 

,  Philippines 

Year  . 

Pro- 

'Receipts 

:  Propor- 

•Pro- 

•Receipts 

:Pro-  :  T 

(.eceipts 

:Pro- 

: Receipts 

duc-. 

in 

: tion  re- 

duc- 

;   m 

:duc-  : 

in 

.  duc- 

:   in 

"  tion< 

Gont.U.S. 

ceived 

.  tion 

.Gont.U .S. 

:tion  : Gont.U.S. 

.  tion 

:  Gont.U.S. 

Percent 

1919 

1,257 

1,042 

:   84.2 

1  502 

579 

:  406  : 

364 

:  219 

:   88 

1920 

: 1,504 

1,122 

.   86.0 

:  569 

550 

%    486  : 

413 

:  224 

.   146 

1921 

: 1,547 

1,182 

.   87.8 

:  565 

541 

:  491  : 

439 

:  287 

:   165 

1922 

:1,355 

1,209 

:   89.4 

562 

568 

:  406  : 

560 

:  579  . 

275 

19ES 

: 1,213 

.   1,101 

90.8 

.  557 

519 

:  579  : 

542 

295 

258 

1924 

: 1,539 

1,411 

.   89.9 

:  701, 

677 

:  448  : 

595 

417 

>   559 

1925 

:2,a95 

1,859 

88.7 

776. 

755 

:  661  : 

600 

:  651 

495 

1926 

:1,892 

1,395 

■   89.5 

790 

747 

:  605  : 

659 

489 

580 

4-year  avc 

:1,692 

1,516 

89.6 

701 

674 

:  524  " 

-i74 

463 

.   562 

1927 

: 2,104 

1,887 

■   89.7 

811 

777 

:  650  : 

574 

654 

531 

1923 

:2,565, 

V'  1  'sQ 

90.4 

904 

878 

:  751  : 

574 

697 

575 

1929 

:2,574. 

.      2,104 

.   88.6 

946 

882 

:  594  r 

507 

830  . 

711 

1930 

:2,664 

2,475   , 

92.9 

925  < 

866 

:  866  : 

809 

867 

794 

4-year  ave 

: 2 , 577 

2,151 

90.4 

896 

851 

:  710  s 

641 

762  : 

653 

1951 

:2,662 

,   2,545 

95.6 

996 

968 

:  786  : 

758 

876 

818 

1952 

: 5,125 

2,960 

94.8 

1,025 

1,021 

:  992.: 

894 

1,101  . 

1,040 

1/  Includes  small  quantities  for  Virgin  Islands. 
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Sugar  production  in  Cuba 

As  more  fully  appears  from  tables  4  and  10,  very  nearly  the  entire 
importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  during  recent  years  has  come 
from  Cuba.   The  only  foreign  country,  therefore,  v;hose  statistics  are 
of  special  significance  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation  is 
Cuba.   Table  9  shoVtS  the  total  reported  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in 
comparison  vvith  the  receipts  of  Cuban  sugar  in  continental  United  States. 
The  figures  of  production  and  receipts  for  any  one  year  are  not  closely 
comparable  with  one  another  because  of  over-lapping  time.   The  averages 
for  a  group  of  years  are  more  significant.   The  table  shows  that  on 
the  average  for  the  four  years  1925-26  the  receipts  of  Cuban  sugar  in 
continental  United  States  v/ere  equal  to  73. 5  percent  of  the  reported 
production  of  that  island.   The  corresponding  proportion  for  the  4-year 
period  1927-30  was  66.6  percent.   This  decline  in  the  proportion  shipped 
to  the  United  States  iias  been  accompanied  by  an  increase,  both  relative 
and  absolute,  in  exports  of  Cuban  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  as  appears  from  the  Cuban  statistics  vmich  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  table.   According  to  the  Cuban  statistics,  exports  to 
the  United  States  during  the  period  192S-2S  represented  about  82  percent 
of  total  exports,  whereas  the  corresponding  proportion  for  the  four  years 
1927-50  was  76  percent  and  for  1952,  65  percent. 
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Table  9.  -  Prodncbion  of  sugar  in  Cuba  compared  v^ith  receipts 
of  Cuban  sugar  in  continental  United  Statesj   together 
v\fith  Cuban  sugar  export  statistics.  1/ 


(Quantities  in  thousands  of  short  tonsj 


Production 
in  Cuba 


Receipts  in 

continental 

U.S.  from 

Cuba  (U.S. 

statistics) 


Ratio 
of  such 
receipts 
to 
production 


Cuban  export 

p  / 

statistics  ^ 


jlO 

United 
States 


To  other 
countries 


Propor- 
tion to 
U.  S. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1924 

1925 

1926 

4-year  average  

1927  

1928  

1929 

1930 

4-year  average  


1931 
1932 


4,448 
4,178 
4,408 
4,476 


4,035 
4,555 
5,741 
5,471 


4,950 


5,045 
4,493 
5,775 
5,252 


5,136 


3,497 
2,915 


3,336 
2,870 
2,531 
4,526 

5,402 
3,719 
3 ,  902 
4,121 


Percent 

75.0 

68.7 

57.4 

101.1 

84.3 
81.6 
68.0 


O  •  \j  \j  \j 

2,651 
2,653 
4,448 


3,468 
5,817 
4,104 
4,328 


.,786 


76.5 


o .  c?<. 


929 


3,691 
3,299 
3,650 
3 ,  040 


73.2 
73.4 
63.2 
58.1 


3,785 
3,503 
4,320 
2,550 


.,420 


66  .6 


3,490 


2,409 
1,807 


68.9 
62.0 


2,376 
1,908 


948 

839 

546 

1,115 

404 

620 

1,418 

972 


85'; 


925 
1,148 
1,224 
1,099 


1,099 


669 
1,023 


Percent 


78.9 
76.0 
82.9 
80.0 

89.6 
86.0 
74.3 
81.7 


82.1 


80.4 
74.2 
77.9 
69.9 


76.0 


78.0 
65.1 


other  data  include  both  raw  and 


1/  Production  statistics  are  for  raw  sugarj 

refined. 
2/  Excluding  small  quantities  of  refined  sugar  for  the  period  1919-24,  inclusivej 

in  some  years  production,  and  consequently  exports,  have  been  restricted  by 

action  of  the  Cuban  government. 
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Imports  of  Dutiable  Sugar 

The  most  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  imports  of  dutiable 
sugar  -  namelyj  the  quantities  imported  from  Cuba  .'ind  from  countries 
paying  full  duty,  respectively'",  in  comparison  vi/ith  the  quantities 
supplied  to  the  continental  United  States  by  domestic  production  and 
by  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States  -  have  already  been  presented 
in  table  L   of  this  i-eport.   Certain  additional  data  concerning  dutiable 
imports  may  be  given  here. 

In  the  official  statistics  of  foreign  trade  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Virgin  Islands  are  treated 
as  if  they  v;ere  foreign  countries,  whereas  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  being 
themselves  part  of  the  customs  area  of  the  United  States,  do  not  appear 
in  the  foreign  -trade  statistics.   The  official  reports  show  the  imports 
of  dutiable  sugar  and  of  free  sugar  as  tv/O  separate  items,  the  latter 
representing  receipts  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  present  section  of  this  report  deals  only  with  the  imports  of  dutiable 
sugar . 

Table  10  shows  the  total  imports  of  dutiable  sugar  in  quantity  and 
value  and  the  amount  of  duty  thereon.   It  also  shows  separate  data  re- 
garding imports  from  Cuba  and  from  couirtriec  paying  full  duiy.   Most  of 
the  full  duty  sugar  is  re-exported  in  other  forms  (canned  fruits,  etc.) 
y;ith  drawback  of  the  duty. 
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The  maximum  quantity  of  dutiable  sugar  imported  ivas  in  1926  v/hen 
4,140,000  tons  were  brought  in.   The  value  of  dutiable  sugar  imported 
in  1920,  hovrever,  was  far  greater  than  in  any  ooher  year  on  account  of 
the  abnormally  high  price,  and  during  that  year  840,000  tons  came  .[torn 
countries  other  than  Cuba.   Since  192G  dutiable  imports  have  been 
much  smaller;   in  1932  they  amounted  to  1,826,000  tons.   Tiie  value  of 
imports  fell  from  $193,000,000  in  1926  to  $58,000,000  in  1952,  the  unit 
value  having  declined  sharply.   The  araount  of  duty  collected  v^as  larger 
in  1926  than  in  any  other  year,  amoimting  to  $145,000,000|   in  1932  it 
was  $74,000,000. 

In  most  years  covered  by  the  table  the  great  bulk  of  the  dutiable 
imports  have  come  from  Cuba  under  the  preferential  duty  enjoyed  by  that 
country.   The  only  year  in  which  dutiable  imports  from  other  foreign 
countries  v/ere  considerable  was  1920.   In  1923,  the  last  yet.r  in  v/hich 
imports  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  v.'ere  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000, 
the  principal  countries  supplying  the  sugar  were  in  the  order  of  rank  (as 
measured  by  quantity),  Perii,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  Mexico,  United 
Kingdom  (refined  sugar),  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Dutch  Viest  Indies, 
and  Honduras.   There  v;ere  in  that  year  no  imports  of  beet  sugar,  large 
quantities  of  v;hich  are  produced  in  a  number  of  European  countries.   The 
imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  v\fhich  are  an  important  producer  of 
cane  sugar,  vrere  small,  the  output  of  that  country  going  chiefly  to  other 
Asiatic  countries  and  to  Europe, 


In  1932  Cuba  supplied  nearly  99  percent  of  the  total  imports  of 
dutiable  sugar.   Of  tlie  quantity  from  other  countries,  amounting  to 
about  20,000  tons,  Mexico  supplied  about  17,000  tons  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  most  of  the  remainder.   The  imports  of  beet  sugar  in  that  year 
amounted  to  only  about  550  tons. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  of  any  giv;jn  grade  for  countries  paying 
fuJ-l  duty  has  during  all  years  covored  by  the  table  been  p.recisely  25 
percent  higher  than  the  corresponding  rate  on  imports  from  Ouba,   On  the 
basis  of  the  total  sugar  actually  imported  the  difference  between  the 
average  rates  of  duty  per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar  and  on  other  sugar  in  cer- 
tain years  departs  considerably  from  this  ratio  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  grades.   There  are  more 
marked  departures  from  this  ratio  in  the  case  of   the  caverage  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duties,  attributable  to  the  differences  in  average  unit 
value  of  the  respective  classes  of  imports,  which  in  turn  o.re  often  due 
to  disparity  with  respect  to  difference  in  price  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  year  at  which  the  imports  come  in, 
imports  by  sugar  degrees 

Although  the  tariff  provides,  't>y   the  system  of  differentials,  a 
separate  rate  of  duty  for  each  degree  from  75  to  100  degrees,  the 
total  imports  of  sugar  of  less  thfin  95  degree  test  are  insignificant. 
The  bulk  of  the  raw  sugar  imported  is  of  either  95,  96,  or  97  degrees, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  imports  of  100  degree  sug;:--r,  all  of 
which  is  refined,  and  of  99  degree  sugar,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  refined,  together  with  a  small  cpaantity  of  93  degree  sugar. 
On  the  average  for  the  10-yoar  period  19^3-1932  ttio  annual  imports  of 
sugar  below  95  degrees  amounted  to  10,129  tons,  of  sugar  of  95  degrees 
1,192,432  tons,  96  degrees  1,787,55-4  tons,  97  degrees  155,^66  tons. 
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93:  degrees  19,272  tons,  99  degeees  20,233  tons,  and  100  degrees  l68,l62 
tons.   Further  details  regarding  the  imports  by  sugar  degrees  are  given 
in  the  part  of  this  report  dealing  with  refined  sugar. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Receipts  of  Hawaiian  Sugar,  by  Customs  Districts 

Table  11  shovifs  the  receipts  of  dutiable  sugar  (principally  from  Cuba) , 
of  Philippine  aiid  Virgin  Island  sugar  (treated  as  imports  in  the  official 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  but  free  of  duty) ,  and  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  (not  treated  as  impos'bs)  at  the  ports  of  the  principal  customs  dis- 
tricts.  All  these  statistics  are  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.   There  are  no  similar  official  statistics  of  the  receipts 
in  the  several  districts  of  sugar  from.  I'ucrto  Rico. 

The  table  shows  that  New  York  is  much  the  most  important  customs  dis- 
trict as  regards  total  receipts  of  sugar  from  these  sources.   It  dominates 
in  the  receipts  of  Cuban  sugar  and  is  important  also  with  respect  to  Philip- 
pine and  Hawaiian  sugar.   The  Philadelphia  district,  however,  receives  .i 
more  Philippine  sugar  than  any  other  district  and  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict receives  much  more  Hav/aiian  sugar  than  New  York,  very  little  sugar 
from  Hawaii  entering  any  other  port.   Of  the  combined  total  for  foreign, 
Philippine  and  Hawaiian  sugar  in  1932,  New  York  received  33  percent,  San 
Francisco  1.1^  percent,  and  Philadelphia  l^-'l  percent,  these  ports  being 
follo¥red  by  New  Orleans,  Maryland  (Baltimore),  Massachusetts  (Boston) ^ 
Georgia  (Savannah),  and  Galveston, 

The  data  in  this  table  are  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for  the  determin- 
ation of  the  principal  markets  in  the  United  States  in  connection  v;ith 
the  comparison  of  delivered  costs  of  the  domestic  and  Cuban  sugar. 
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Table  llo 


Source 


•  Receipts  of  sugar  from  foreign  couritrieG;,  Philii-'pinc  Isl.aijds 
and  Hav/aii  at  principal  customs  districts  of  the 
United  States 

(in  thousands  of  ahort  ton:.) 

?  :.P}.ila-2 Massac  %  :  rJev/  ;  G:d- 
Totals  New  :  del-s  chu-s  Marj-^Geor-s  Or-  ;  ves- 
;  York  :phia  ; setts;  land;  gia  ; loans;  ton 


iJan   ; 
Fran--:  All 
Cisco:  other 


Dutiable  cane 
sugar  - 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Philippines  and 
Virgin  Islands  - 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Hawaii  - 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Total  above  - 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


u^rJU 

1,762 

674 

s 

333 

: 

139 

192 

678 

• 
• 

207 

• 
• 

32 

157 

2,695 

909 

424 

• 

258 

% 

183 

131 

381 

t 

156 

: 

33 

215 

2,354- 

775 

293 

• 

258 

2 

203 

123 

3Sb 

• 

152 

0 

25 

139 

1,926 

670 

165 

• 

204 

• 

209 

103 

269 

0 

SO 

• 

7 

219 

'714 

160 

, 

-'  ^? 

O 

° 

235 

27 

' 

' 

46 

14 

SCO 

206 

« 

27:. 

« 

21 

% 

157 

„ 

70 

u 

- 

i 

51 

22 

319 

261 

« 

278 

• 

26 

• 

3.13 

- 

63 

• 
* 

3 

% 

46 

29 

1,0  A5 

306 

• 

416 

; 

49 

o 

66 

.41 

68 

• 
• 

3 

« 

43 

53 

882 

58 

^ 

1 

o 

_ 

• 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

; 

_ 

• 

805 

15 

866 

CI 

• 

- 

I 

- 

s 

- 

% 

-- 

— 

B 

- 

■ 

751 

22 

968 

146 

% 

- 

e 

- 

% 

- 

I 

- 

„ 

; 

- 

0 

810 

12 

1,021 

334 

% 

1 

* 

9 

• 

— 

. 

— 

— 

; 

— 

• 
• 

652 

25 

5,770 

1,930 

0 

a 
• 

910 

9 

333 

e 

374 

0 

192 

705 

: 

207 

e 
0 

» 

SS3 

186 

4,361 

1,208 

• 

69'7 

« 

279 

• 

340 

n 

• 

131 

451 

• 

156 

s 

840 

259 

4,141 

1,132 

• 
• 

571 

: 

284 

: 

316 

0 

].23 

449 

• 

155 

• 

881 

180 

3,992 

1,310 

• 

6 

582 

; 

262 

; 

275 

• 

144 

337 

; 

83 

• 

702 

297 

Source:  United  Status  Departuent  of  Coininerco. 
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Exports 

There  are  no  exports  of  rav.'  sugar  from  conti.nental  United  States  or 
from  Haivaii  or  Puerto  Rico.   The  exports  of  ra.v;'  sugar  from  the  Pnilip- 
pine  Islands  are  insignificant.   Continental  United  States  was  a  con- 
siderable exporter  of  refined  sugar  but  iinmediately  following  1922  when 
exports  reached  a  peak  of  918 5 361  tons 5  there  was  a  m_arked  drop  in  ex- 
ports to  222, 4-5B  tons  in  1923  follov/ing  which  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  exports  except  for  the  year  192$.   Exports  in  1932  amounted 
to  only  49,00/^  tons.   The  encouragement  of  beet  sugar  production  in 
other  countries  and  tariff  policies  in  foreign  countries  have  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  decrease  in  our  export  trade.   The  statistics 
regarding  exports  of  refined  sugar  are  shown  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report. 
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•  Prices  of  Raw  Siigar 

The  price  of  ra¥/  sugar  is  ordinarily  quoted  for  96  degree  sugar  and 
the  payment  for  raw  sugar  testing  above  or  below  that  figure  is  ordinarily 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  96  degree  price  with  a  percentage  adjustment. 
Table  12  shows  the  average  annual  (semi-annual  since  1930)  prices  of  96 
degree  sugar  at  Nev/  York  ex-duty^  together  with  the  same  prices  plus  the 
rate  of  duty  prevailing  at  the  time.   For  years  in  which  the  tariff  was 
.changed  the  periods  before  sjid  after  the  date  of  enactment  are  distin- 
guished.  The  prices  ex-duty  roprosont  substantially  the  amount  received 
by  Cuban  producers  f.o.b.  sugar  mill  plus  transportation  to  New  York, 
(inland  charges  in  Cuba  and  ocean  rates).   The  transportation  item  has 
amounted  in  most  years  to  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds.   The  prices 
duty-paid  represent  substantially  the  amounts  received  by  producers  of 
raw  sugar  in  Louisianaj  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
plus  transportation  to  New  York.   Naturally  the  duty-paid  prices  show 
much  less  marked  percentage  fluctuations  than  the  prices  ex-duty.  This 
fact  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  columns  of 
relative  numbers. 

Table  13  shows  the  prices  by  months  for  recent  years. 
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Table  12,   -  Price  of  96°  raw  sugar  at  New  York, 
excluding  and  inc2.uding  duty 


Duty  on  Cu-^   Price  of  Cuban   sugar: 
cents  per  pound :. 


Relative  to  1921-25 
as  100 


Ex-duty  \   Duty-pjxid 


r,x-duty 


Duty-paid 


;  1921-25  -   3.68;  1921-25  =  5.3Z. 


1913 

191^ 

1915 

I9I6 

1917 

I9I8 

1919  -  Jan. -Nov.  — 
Dec. 1919  -  DeG..1920 

1921  -  Jan. -May  

June-Dec.  — 

1922  -  Jan. -Sept.  - 

Oct, -Dec.  — 

1925 

1930  -  Jan. -June  — 

July-Dec.  — 

1931  -  Jan. -June  — 

July-Dec.  — 

1932  -  Jan. -June  — 

July-Dec.  — 

1933  -  Jan. -June  — 


3.16 
3.87 
A. 63 

5.76 

6.34 
6,00 
6.88 
12.93 
5.36 

4..  33 
5.55 
6,98 
5.93 
A. 32 

4-35 
4. 80 
4-. 21 
3.75 
3.48 
3.25 
3.28 
3.A8 
2.80 
3.06 
3.05 


1/  Price  under  government  control. 


59 
78 

99 

129 

145 

136 

160 

324 

118 

77 

74 

103 

142 

113 

70 

70 

83 

67 

54 

47 

34 

35 

40 

22 

29 

29 


59 
72 
87 

108 

119 
112 
129 
242 
100 

83 

81 

104 
131 
111 
81 
81 
90 
79 
70 
65 
61 
61 
65 
52 
57 
57 


Source;  average  annual  prices  have  boon  calculated  fron  weekly  quotations 
of  Willett  &  Gray;  they,  therefore,  differ  somewhat  fron  the  annual 
average  figure  published  by  the  same  source. 
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General  Basis  and  Methods  of  Cost  Comparison 

Principal  competing:  country 

As  is  evident  from  tables  L,   and  10,  Cub^:  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant source  of  duty-paid  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  aJid  is 
therefore  T:he  principal  competing  coiontiy  for  the  purposes  of  cost  com- 
parison under  section  336. 

Areas  of  the  United  States  included  in  the  cost  comparison 

Costs  have  been  ascertained  by  the  Commission  for  cane  sugar  and 
beet  sugar  produced  in  continojntal  United  States  and  for  cane  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  throe  principal  Insular  areas,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.   Under  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
however,  comparison  with  Cuban  costs  for  the  purjiosc  of  determining  the 
duty  on  sugar  m.ust  be  confined  to  the  costs  of  continental  United  States 
and  of  Hawaii.   The  cost  data  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  are 
shown  in  a  separate  section  of  this  report... 

Louisiana  and  Havifaii,  like  Cuba,  produce  ra,w  cane  sugar  in  crushing 
mills  and  this  raw  sugar  is  subsequently  refined  in  separate  factories. 
For  the  purpose  of  determLiing  the  rate  of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  therefore, 
direct  comparison  should  be  made  between  raw  sugar  costs  in  these  two 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba.   On  the  other  hand,  beet  sugar 
is  produced  in  factories  which  carrj'-  the  process  of  manufacture  to  its 
completion  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar  and  it  is  im.practicable  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  raw  beet  sugar.   Consequently,  in  order  to  compare 
Cuban  costs  with  costs  of  beet  sugar,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  cost 
of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba  the  cost  of  refining  such  sugar,  whether  in  Cuba     , 
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itself  or  in  continent'^.l  United  States.   This  method  of  comparison  affects 
also  the  determination  of  the  principal  markets  and  of  transx.)ortation  costs. 
The  markets  for  raw  cane  sugar  are  refineries^  whereas  the  markets  for  beet 
sugar  J  and  for  the  refined  cane  sugar  which  is  to  be  compared,  with  beet 
sugar,  are  consuming  points  throughout  the  United  States. 

Cost  period 

Costs  of  production  of  so-called  company-grown  sugar  cane  (i.e.  cane 
produced  by  the  same  companies  which  operate  the  crushing  mills) ,  and 
operating  costs  of  sugar  mills  and  sugar-beet  facto3:"ieSj,  ?/ere  obtained 
for  each  of  the  three  years  1929?  1930,  and  1931  or  the  crop  years  begin- 
ning in  those  calendar  years ,  respectively.   On  the  other  hand 5  costs  of 
production  of  sugar  cane,  other  than  compc-my-groTm  cane,  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets  v;ere  ascertained  only  for  the  tv/o  years  1930  and 
1931.   It  is  ordinarily  impracticable  to  obtain  from  a  farm  operator 
satisfa-ctory  information  concerning  costs  except  for  the  current  yf^ar  and 
the  year  immediately  preceding.   In  order  to  extend  the  cost  comparison 
to  the  full  period  01  three  yen.rs  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  costs  of 
production  of  sugar  cane  on  independent  farms  in  Louisiana  and  in  Cuba 
during  I929  bore  the  s<ame  relation  to  the  costs  in  1930  as  was  found  to 
exist  betVv'oen  the  costs  of  those  two  years  in  the  case  of  company-grovm 
cane.   This  assumption  involves  only  a  very  slight  margin  of  error >  as 
the  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  so-called  independent  cane  arc  sub- 
stantially the  same  cjid   subject  to  tiie  same  variations  as  those  entering 
into  compony-grown  cane.   No  vsuch  adjustment  was  practicable  in  the  case 
of  sugar  beets  since  beet-sugar  factories  seldom  produce  the  beets  them- 
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selves.   In  this  case  it  was  assumed  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
beets  in  1929  was  the  saine  as  in  19.30.   A  somewhat  different  rOvSult 
would  have  been  obtained  for  1929  if  the  costs  of  beet  sugar  for  that 
year  had  been  caJ-Culated  by  adjusting  the  cosbs  of •  1930  for  differences 
in  v;ages  and  in  yields  per  acre  in  19?.9  ss  compared  with  1930.   This 
adjustment  would  have  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  be  -t  sugar  for  19293  but  the  change  would  have  affected  the  general 
average  cost  for  continental  and  Hawaiian  sugar  for  the  3-year  period 

less  than  0,0/^.   cent  per  pound.   About  seven  eighths  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  is  company-grovm  and  the  costs  of  company-gro-;;vn  cane  have  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  costs  of  all  cane  in  Hawaii,  the  Conmiission  deeming  it- 
self not  warranted  in  incurring  expense  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  cane  by  independent  farmers. 

The  years  1929 >  1930,  and  1931  were  in  al-L  of  the  arefis  included  in 
the  investigation  fairly  normal  years  as  regards  yields  per  acre  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets.   Special  circumstances  affecting  the  representative- 
ness of  these  years  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  costs  in  the 
several  areas.   In  all  of  the  cane-producing  areas  compared  there  was 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  a  progressive  decline  in 
costs  per  acre  from  one  j'^ear  to  the  next,  chiefly  due  to  lower  wages  of 
labor. 
Costs  of  sugar  beets  g<nd  suear  cane 

Much  the  largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  sugar,  representing  about 
half  of  the  total,  is  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  cane  or  beets.   Since 
it  is  the  evident  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  duty  on  sugar  should 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane,  a  proper  comparison  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  sugar 
should  use  as  a  basis  the  farm  costs  of  producing  cane  or  beets  rather 
than  the  prices  paid  by  the  factories  for  them.   In  addition,  ho-wever, 
to  ascertaining  the  costs  on  this  basis,  the  present  report  includes  data 
regarding  the  prices  paid  by  sugar  mills  and  beet  sugar  factories  for  cano 
and  beets,  and  the  total  cost  of  sugar  on  the  basis  of  those  prices.   It 
is  a  common  practice  in  the  industr;/  to  base  the  price  for  beets  or  cane 
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on  the  price  of  sugar.   Therefore,  the  prices  paid  for  these  raw  materials 
have  little  significance  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  cost  of  production 

of  .sugar. 

In  Hawaii  the  great  bulk,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba  a  lar^^e  fraction, 
of  the  sugar  cane  is  produced  by  the  same  concerns  which  operate  the  crush- 
ing mills  and  manufacture  the  raw  sugai-.   Ordinarily  such  producers  have 
systematic  and  satisfactory  accounting  records  of  their  costs  of  producing 
cane  and  the  required  data  have  been  taken  by  the  Cominission  diroctly  from 
such  records. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  in  the  United  Gtates  and  in  Gubaj  so-called 
independent  producers  of  Ijeets  and  cane^  t.ho  or^erate  mostly  relatively 
small  farms,  rarely  keep  books  of  record  or  have  very  precise  information 
concerning  costs  of  production.   In  some  areas  the  inadequacy  of  the  data 
maintained  by  these  producers  has  been  remeaied  in  part  by  information 
available  from  the  cane-sugar  mills  or  the  beot-sugar  factories,  which 
supply  part  of  the  materials  used  in  production  or   otherv.'ise  have  d.;:'fiiiite 
information  regarding  certain  items  of  cost  incurred  by  the  independent 
farmers.   Costs  ?;ore  obtained  from  a  sui'ficient  number  of  these  independ- 
ent farm.ers  to  be  ropresentativo.   The  average  costs  of  production  of 
cane  and  beets  as  ascei-tainod  by  tiie  Commission  aire  as  accurate  as  can  be  > 
obtained  v:ith  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  items  included  in  the  costs  of  production  of  sugar  crme  and  sugar 
beets  are  subs  tan  tiall;^'  the  same  in  all  the  areas,  domestic  and  foreign, 
v;hich  v/ere  compared.   They  include  cost  of  seed,  cost  of  planting,  culti- 
vation and  harvesting,  cost  of  fertilizers  -nd  other  supplies,  allowances 
for  depreciation  ajo.d  interest  on  machinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment, 
and  either  interest  on  the  investment  in  land  or  a  rental  charge  for  the 
land.   Vifhere  irrigation  is  practice  this  item  is  also  included  in  costs. 
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The  costs  were  ascertainedj  in  the  first  instance 3  on  an  acreage  basis 
and  were  then  converted  to  cost  per  ton  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
acre. 

Special  explanations  concerning  certain  of  the  cost  items  in  particular 
areas  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  costs  in  those  areas. 

Costs  of  production  of  sugar 

Costs  wore  obtained  from  cano-sugar  mills  and  beet-sugar  factories 
representing  the  great  bulk  of  the  total  output  in  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba.   The  proportions  covered  by  the  investigation 
in  the  several  areas  are  shown  elsewhere. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  by  'any  given  factory 
the  item  of  ravi   material  was  entered  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  cane  or  the  beets.   In  the  case  of  company  cane  this  cost  of  pro- 
duction ?ras  directly  available.   In  the  case  of  cane  purchased  from  in- 
dependent farmers  and  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets,  the  average  farm  cost 
of  production  in  the  a.rea  or  aret-s  from  which  the  mill  drew  its  supply 
was  used. 

Many  of  the  cane-sugar  mills  in  Louisiana j  Haiwaii,  and  Cuba  operate 
railroads  for  the  hauling  of  cane.   The  operr,,ting  costs  of  these  railroads, 
together  vdth  depreciation  and  interest  on  investmentj  wore  entered  as 
itemis  in  the  cost  of  sugar,  together  with  any  freight  paid  to  other  rail- 
roaas  on  sugar  cane.   In  the  case  of  sugar  beets  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, whether  by  trucks  or  railroad,  from  the  fields  to  the  factories  were 
included. 

The  other  m.ajor  items  in  the  costs  of  production  of  raw  sugar  are  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  factories,  packing  materials,  depreciation,  and 
interest  on  investment.   As  already  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
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pari  son  betv/een  beet  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar  the  farther  cost  of  refining 
the  Cuban  sugar  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Methods  of  averaging 

For  certain  purposes  in  the  compilation  of  the  cost  fij-rares,  simple 
averages  have  been  computed  £i.nd  for  othoi-  purposes  weighted  averages. 
The  simple  average  r^ipresents  merely  the  sum  of  the  figures  for  the  indi- 
vidual farms,  factories  or  periods  of  time  divided  oj   the  number  thereof, 
whereas  weighted  averages  take  into  consideration  the  relative  importance 
of  the  quctntities  produced  by  the  several  farms  or  factories  or  produced 
in  the  several  periods  of  time. 

Simple  averages  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  (a)  of  combining  the 
costs  of  production  on  individual  farm.s  (other  than  compcny-o?med  farms) 
into  averages  for  the  district  in  v.hich  tliey  are  located,  and  (b)  of  com- 
bining figures  of  costs  of  onj   kind  for  the  three  separate  years  covered 
into  a  general  average  for  the  period.   Since  it  is  impossible  to  canvass 
eny   very  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  "independent"  farms  pi'o- 
ducing  beets  or  cane,  it  is  believed  that  a  simple  average  is  more  nearly 
representative  than  one  vifhich  might  be  dominated  by  the  lox»r  or  high  figures 
for  a  few  large  farms.   It  is  still  more  .'ippropriate  that  the  figures 
for  each  of  the, three  years  used  as  the  basis  of  cost  comparison  should  be 
treated  as  of  equal  imiportance  so  that  e^cceptional  figures  of  anj-  one  year 
may  not  bo  given  great  or  small  weight  according  to  the  volume  of  business. 

Weighted  averages  have  been  used  for  all  other  coiabinations  of  data. 
Thus  the  cost  of  the  sugar  beets  entering  into  the  average  cost  of  beet 
sugar  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cost  of  the  beets  (a  siraple  average 
of  the  costs  for  the  several  farms)  in  each  district  by  the  quantity 
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of  beets  from  the  district  \7hich  were  consumed  by  the  faetorins  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  inquiry.   Again,  the  average  conversion  cost  .tor 
all  beet-sugar  factories  v:as  determined  by  giving  to  the  cost  I'or  each 
factory  a  weight  corresponding  to  its  output.   Similar  methods  v:ere 
used  for  cane  sugar  in  all  the  areas. 

Comparebility  of  domestic  and  Cuban  sugar 

All  sugar  of  any  given  degree  by  tiie  polariscope  test  is  very 
closely  similar  in  character  and  mar'cet  value^,  whether  it  be  produced  from 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  a.nd  in  V'/hatever  area  it  may  be  pi-oduced.   There 
are  slight  variations  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  impurities  ir  unre- 
fined sugar  and  in  other  techjiical  aspects,  but  these  are  insufficient 
ordinarily  to  have  any  effect  on  the  price  at  v/hich  sugar  of  any  given 
degree  can  be  sold. 

In  comparing  the  costs  of  Hav.a.iian  c:nd  Louisiana  raw  sugar  with  the 
costs  of  Cuban  raw  sugar,  thiC  costs  for  each  mill  have  been  adju.,-ted  to 
the  basis  of  96  degree  sugai-.   That  is  to  say,  the  total  production  of 
raw  sugar  by  the  mill  was  first  divided  into  the  total  cost;   the  average 
test  of  .the  sugar  was  then  ascertained,  and  the  average  cost  was  increased 
or  decreased  according  to  the  relation  of  this  tost  to  96  degrees.   As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  average  test  of  the  raw  sugar  produced  by  most 
mills  varies  relatively  little,  usually  ranging  from  95  to  98  degrees. 
The  average  test  of  all  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  a  little  above  96  degrees,  that 
of  all  Hawaiian  sugar  about  98  degrees,  and  that  of  all  Louisiana,  sugar 
about  96  degrees. 
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Refined  j?ugar  produced  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  practically  identical 
in  fill  respects  with  refined  beet  sugar,  although  in  ceruain  markets  the 
latter  ordinarily  sells  at  a  slight  discount. 

Beet  Sugar 
Costs  of  production  of  sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar  were  obtained  in 
all  the  States  in  which  there  wa,s  any  ihi^^-ort-mt  output  during  ihe  period, 
covered  by  the  invastigatiou.   The  factory  costs  covered  the  three  years 
1929,  1930,  and  1931  ••^nd  the  farm  costs  the  two  years  1930  and  1931. 

Farm  costs  of  stigar  beets 


Costs  of  production  of  sugar  beets  were  obtained  from  903  farms  in 
1930  and  927  farms  in  1931.   The  total  production  of  beets  on  the' farms 
included  was  528,454  tons  in  1930  and  530<,1S4  tons  in  1931?  representing, 
respectively,  5.7  percent  and  6.7  percent  of  tlie  ou-cpiut  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  on  the  farms  covered  ''oy   the  cost  inquiry, 
taken  together,  wore  slightly  higher  than  the  averri.ge  yields  on  all 
farms  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  Departaient  of  Agriculture. 

Table  lA  shows  for  the  principal  iStatcs  covered  by  the  inquiry 
and  for  all  other  St.:;.tes  •;;  comparison  between  the  yields  per  acre  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tiK  two  years  covered  by 
the  cost  inquiry  and  the  yields  for  the  5-yoar  oeriod  1926-32  and  the 
10-year  period  1923--32.   It  will  bo  seen  tliat  the  yields  in  1930  and 
l'^31  were  fairly  normal,  averaging  about  the  same  as  for  the  5-year 
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period  1928-1932.   The  table  also  gives  more  detailed  information 
concerning  the  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry. 
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Data  concerning  sugar  beet  costs  were  obtained  in  part  directly  from 
the  farmers,  many  of  vrtiom  ho.d  records  of  the  important  items  of  expendi- 
ture.  Tlio  data  of  -acreage  and  production  of  each  farm  v/orc  obtained  from 
or  checked  by  the  records  of  the  local  boot  sugar  factory.   General  data 
concerning  prices  of  seed  and  fertilizer  and  values  of  sugar  beet  land 
were  obtained  also  from  the  sugar  factories.   The  field  or  te.am  operations 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  performed  at  custom  rates  for  different  opera- 
tions j  and  these  rates  could  be  ascertained  v/ith  approximate  accuracy  in 
many  of  the  areas.   The  hand  operations  (thinning,  hoeing,  pulling  and 
topping)  are  usually  perfoi^mcd  by  hired  labor  except  on  sraal.!  fa-rms.  To 
the  extent  that  these  operations  are  performed  by  the  farmer  or  members 
of  his  f-amily  wages  v/ero  allowed  for  them  at  the  cixs ternary  rates  for  hired 
labor. 

Table  15  shows  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  tiie  average  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  by  items,  together  with  the  equiva- 
lent total  cost  per  ton  of  beets  produced  (as  to  tlie  method  of  averaging 
here  used,  see  page  35).   It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  cost  of  production  is  that  of  thinning,  hooing,  and  topping, 
which  represented  in  1930  one  third  of  the  total  including  land  charge. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v^hole  the  average  cost  of  production  of 
sugar  beets  per  acre,  including  interest  was  $75.08  in  1930  and  sp69.73 
in  1931.   The  yield  per  acre  on  the  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry 
averaged  _13.90  tons  in  1930  and  12.36  tons  in  1931,  so  tliat  the  cost  per 
ton  was  15.40  in  1930  and  ti^5M   in  1931.   These  costs  include  imputed 
interest  on  investment  at  6  percent. 


■  ^1 

Table  15.  -  Sugar  beets:   CovSt  of  production  in  the  United  States  for  irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated  districts  and  for  all  districts  combined 

Note:   Costs  for  each  district  taken  as  simple  average  of  figures  for  the  re- 
porting farmsj  general  averages  obtained  by  weighting  each  district  by  the 
quantity  of  beets  from  the  district  consumed  by  factories  reporting  to  the 
Commission. 


Irrigated   :  Non-irrigated  : 
districts   :   districts   : 


Total 


1930  :  1931  :  1930  :  1931  :  1930  :  1931 


Costs  per  acre  - 
Direct  costs: 

Preparation  and  planting  

Cultivation • 

Irrigation  

Thinning,  hoeing,  topping  

Harvesting  

Fertilizer — 

Seed 

Taxes  

Miscellaneous  

Less  credits  for  by-products, 
etc, 

Total,  net  

Land  charge  1/  

Total  including  land 

Yield  per  acre,  tons  

Cost  per  ton: 

Including  land  charge  

Land  charge  

Excluding  land  charge  


$7.76 
A.43 
7.38 

25.99 
13.99 
5.88 
1.00 
3.02 
2.^6 
1.25 


73.16 


3.92 


69. 2A 


8.5A 


77.78 


U.75 
$5.27 


17.63 

7.84- 
20.91 
10,58 
5.69 
l.AO 
3.12 
2.56 
1./^ 


16.83 
4.91 

24-.  75 

10.98 

3.33 

2.93 

1.32 

.84 


65.42  ;  58.13 


3.04  ;  2.34 


62.38  :  55.79 


9.^^  :  4.59 


71.8 


0  ; 


60.38 


12.64  •  9.28 


$5.68  :  16.51 


$6.50 
4.60 

20.96 
9.95 
3.15 
1.93 
2.91 
1.16 
.76 


$7.62 
4.51 
6.24 
25.80 
13.52 
5.49 
1.19 
3.00 
2.28 
1.18 


51.92 


$7.50 
4.29 
6,93 
20.92 
10.51 
5.39 
1.46 
3.09 
2.40 
1.36 


70.83   :   63.85 


2.39   :      3.68   :      2.96 


49.53  ;   67.15  :   60.89 


4.24  :      7.93   :      8.84 


53.77  :   75.08  :   69.73 


10.18   :  13.90   :   12.36 

•  • 

•  e 
o  • 

$5.28  :  SP5.401:  $5,644 
:        .535:        .718 


4.866:     4.926 


1/  Imputed  interest  on  investment  at  6  percent. 
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Table  16  shov/s  the  total  cost  of  production  of  sugar  beets  per  acre 
and  per  ton  in  each  of  the  districts  canvassed  \pj   the  CommiGsion.   These 
are  simple  averages  obtained  by  adding  the  figirres  for  each  fax'm  and  divid- 
ing by  the  number  of  farms  in  the  district.   In  most  of  the  districts  the 
yields  per  acre  in  1931  were  lower  than  in  1930  on  account  of  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  and,  consequently,  although  the  costs  per  acre  were  in 
general  lower  in  the  later  year  the  costs  per  ton  were  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts higher  in  1931  than  in  1930.   There  were,  however,  ver^^  considerable 
variations  among  the  districts  in  this  respect. 


Table  is.  -  Sugar  beets:   Cost  of  production  by  districts  (including 

land  charge)  W 


District 


Yield 
per  acre 


Cost 
per  '.ere 


Cost 
per  ton 


1930 


19:^1 


1930 


1931 


1930 


1931 


Tons 


Tons 


Michigan  -  ; 

Sebewaing  1  8.21 

Blissfield  ;  7,84- 

St.  Louis  :  9.11 

Bay  City  s  8.57 

Minnesota  ~  ; 

Chaska :  10.^2 

East  Grand  Forks  ;  7.99 

South  Dakota  -  i  s 

Belle  Fourcho :  12. o9  :  10.28 

Colorado  -  :        : 

Ft,  Collins  :  15-4-3 

Greeley :  I6.8I 

Longmont :  14-.  94- 

Ft.  Morgan  i  15.38 

Sterling ;  13.85 

Brighton :  15.33 

Rocio/  Ford :  15.4-5 

Delta :  11.68 

Nebraska  -  s 

Grand  Isle i  11.92 

ocottsbluff %  14..  06 

Kansas  -  : 

Garden  City :  11,85 

Wyoming  -  : 

Torrington s  16.00 

Lovell :  15.84- 

Worland  1  15.03 

Utah-  t 

Gunnison  :  12.16 

Spanivsh  Fork  1  15.24- 

Lay  ton x  17, 04. 

Logan  1  13.86 

Garland :  12.98 

Idaho  -  : 

Idaho  Falls :  12.31 

Hurley :  10.67 

Montana  -  ; 

Missoula 5  13.89 

Billings  :  I4..82 

Sydney :  13.7^ 

California  -  : 

^Oxriard :  15.20 

Sacramento  delta 1  I6.4.O 


• 
• 

11.31 

• 

:^63.67   :   $60.13   t 

$7,76  : 

$5.32 

11.05 

s 

64.00  :     58.84.   : 

8.17  i 

5.33 

10.30 

• 
« 

66.4-6  s     59.79  : 

7.30  t 

5.54 

10.27 

- 

62.64  :      54.23   : 

7.31   : 

5.28 

10.87 

• 

57.35   :     54.89   ' 

5.50   : 

5.05 

8.44- 

• 

59.74  5     47.53   : 

7.48   : 

5.63 

72.20  :   65,86 


5.60 


6.41 


13.19 

76.69 

; 

69,63 

• 

4.97 

5.28 

.11,52 

75,60 

t 

64,93 

* 

4.50 

5.64 

12.57 

86.46 

i 

73.30 

« 

5,78 

5.83 

13.12 

73,35 

i 

65,65 

e 

4,77 

5.01 

10.98 

69.43 

. 

62.52 

2 

5,01 

5.69 

13.80 

73.76 

; 

67.15 

- 

4.81 

4.86 

10.52 

3 

75.63 

. 

65.43 

- 

4.89 

6.22 

14.71 

° 

B3.4'-'j 

' 

77.60 

• 

7,15 

5.27 

9.35 

; 

58,89 

• 
• 

61.38 

e 

4.94 

5,21 

.14.67 

° 

72,30 

i 

67.85 

• 

4.93 

4.63 

9.09 

: 

56.68 

° 

53.82 

» 

4.78 

5.92 

13.63 

* 

72,70 

; 

65,49 

. 

4.54 

4.79 

13.33 

* 
• 

86 ,  24 

• 

76,51 

; 

5,44 

5,74 

12.53 

^ 

90,15 

I 

73.49 

I 

6,00 

5.87 

6.67 

; 

82 ,  51 

, 

82,62 

, 

6,78 

12.39 

11.78 

• 

83o75 

• 
0 

80.82 

I 

5.50 

6.86 

11.71 

0 
• 

94«77 

: 

89.33 

; 

5.. 37 

7,63 

11.11 

2 

SI.  28 

« 

74,58 

• 

5.86 

6.71 

9.93 

• 

74.00 

» 

6b.  70 

' 

5.70 

6,72 

11,07 

b6,30 

0 
0 

64.22 

« 

5.39 

5,80 

9,51 

0 

80,16 

* 

76.4-1 

' 

7,51 

8.03 

11.94 

9 

76.46 

« 

63.22 

; 

5,50 

5.29 

12,62 

0 

82.34 

• 

76.07 

; 

5o56 

6,02 

12.12 

" 

66.47 

• 

60.59 

2 

4,84 

5.00 

14.01 

; 

104.44 

• 

99.10 

• 

6.87 

7,07 

14.91 

I 

95.21 

J 

85.87 

; 

5.81 

5.76 

1/  Land  charge  is  imputed  ^t  6  percent  on  investraL.nt. 
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Costs  of  prodaction  of  beet  sugar 

As  already  stated^  beet  sugar  is  a  refined  product  and  the  factory 
costs  include  all  operations  necessary  to  produce  the  finished  article. 
Since  the  whole  process  of  handling  sugar  beets  is  materially  different 
from  that  of  handling  sugar  cane 5  the  individual  it^^ms  of  factory  cost 
are  not  directly  comparable  v/ith  those  for  raw  ce.no  sugar. 

Costs  v/ere  obtained  from  a  large  majority  of  the  operating  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States,  representing  the  groat  bulk  of  the  total 
output.   Table  17  shows  the  total  niomber  of  factories  in  the  United  States , 
distinguishing  those  idle  from  those  operating_i  and  the  number  covered  by 
the  cost  inquiry,  together  with  the  total  production  of  beet  sugar  by  all 
factories  and  by  the  factories  covered  in  the  inquiry.   It  should  not  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States  were  idle  during  the  three  years  covured  by 
the  investigation  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  exceptionally  small. 

As  a  matter  01  fact  during  each  of  the  three  years  production  was  greater 
than  in  any  year  preceding  1929. 
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Table  17.   -  Beet   v^.iigar:     Numbei^  and  production  of  fMctories 
covered  by  cost  investigation  compared  vdth 
totals  for  all  factories 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Nunibei"  of  factorievS  - 

Total  in  United  States  - 

Idle  

Operating  

Covered  by  cost  inquir>- 


78 
66 


27 


■  ■6 


39 


Production  of  beet  sugar,    tons  - 

By   all  factories  

By   all  factories  covered  in 

cost  inquiiy  

Percent  covered  


1 5 010, 000   s    1,205,000   I   1,U8,000 


939,000 
93 


1,089,000   :    1,050,000 
90  «  91 


I 


t 


/i6 

In  computing  the  factory  costs  of  production  of  beet  sugar  the  Com- 
mission allowed  normal  rates  of  depreciation,  the  rates  used  by  the  Com- 
mission being  the  same  as  those  allov;ed  by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
The  cost  of  packing  was  included  for  packages  of  all  sizes,  thus  being 
somewhat  higher  than  the  cost  would  have  been  if  packed  only  in  100-pound 
bags.   The  costs  to  this  extent  differ  in  basis  from  those  for  Cuban  sugar 
which,  both  in  case  of  sugar  refined  in  Cuba  and  that  refined  in  continental 
United  States,  include  only  the  cost  of  packing  in  100-poimd  bags.   It  was 
found  impracticable  to  make  the  same  distinction  for  beet  sugar. 

Table  18  shows  the  weighted  average  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  the  United  States  (including  imputed  interest  on  investment  in  farms 
and  factories)  during  each  of  the  three  years  covered  by  the  investigation 
together  with  the  simple  average  of  the  figures  for  the  three  years.   The 
1929-30  item  for  the  cost  of  sugar  beets  rei^resents  the  1930-31  costs  of 
production  of  beets  in  the  several  districts  applied  to  the  quantities  from 
each  district  consumed  by  the  factories  in  1929-30. 

The  table  shows  that  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  beets  represented 
on  the  average  for  the  three  years  61  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  beet 
sugar.   That  total  cost,  including  imputed  interest  on  investment  at  6  per- 
cent, v/as  4.11  cents  per  pound  in  1929-30,  4.00  cents  in  1930-31,  and  5.67 
cents  in  1931-32,  the  simple  average  for  the  three  years  being  3.93  cents. 

During  1950-51  the  price  paid  by  the  beet  sugar  factories  for  sugar 
beets  was  considerably  above  the  cost  of  production  as  ascertained  by  the 
Commission's  investigation.   The  price  also  somevmat  exceeded  the  cost  in 
1931-32.   Consequently  on  the  average  for  the  three  years  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  on  the  basis  of  the  price  paid  by  the  factories  for 
beets  amounted  to  4.39  cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  3.93  cents  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar  beets. 


Table  18a  shows  costs  of  production  excluding  interest  On  investment 

both  in  beet  production  and  in  beet  sugar  factories,  together  v/ith  the 

1/ 
amount  of  the  item  of  imputed  interest,  at  6  percent,  on  such  investment. 

For  the  3-year  period  the  total  cost  f.o.b.  factory,  exclusive  of  interest, 
was  3.327  cents  per  pound  of  sug-ir.   The  interest  item  amounted  to  0,601 
cent  per  pound,  of  which  0.213  cent  '.yss  on  the  investment  in  the  production 
of  beets  and  0,383  cent  on  the  investment  in  the  factories.   For  conven- 
ience, costs  including  delivery  to  market  are  also  shovmj   the  details 
regarding  transportation  are  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  section. 


1/  For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  costs  exclusive  of  interest, 
see  part  IV  of  this  report. 


Table  IS,  -  Beet  Gugar;   Average  coiit   of  production  in  United  States, 

f.Oob,  factory- 


Note;   Costs  in  first  section  of  table  computed  by  substitivtirijy'  average  farjn 
cost  of  production  of  sugar  beets  in  1930  for  price  paid  for  buets  by  the  factc^r- 
ies  in  1929-30  and  1930-31?  and  farra  cost  in  1931  for  price  paid  in  1931-32  ^for 
farm  costs  see  table  I5'*.   A.1.1  costs  for  any  ore  year  avera,ged  by   weighting  costs 
O'f  each  mill  by  its  production, 

(Cents  per  Tjound  of.  sugar,  except  a:;  indicated) 

Simple 


1929-30  :  1930-31  '   1931-32 


average 
3  •'^ears 


Cost  of  raw  materials:  : 

Farm  cost  of  producing  beets  (table  15)    '• 

Per  ton         Dollars  ; 

Per  pound  of  sugar  obtained  (cents)  ; 

Freight  and  hauling  of  beets  ; 

Receiving  expense ; 

Raw  sugar  and  molasses  used  as  material  ; 

Conversion  cost;  : 

Direct  manufacturing  cost  ; 

Factory  burden ; 

Packing,  shippingj  and  warehouse  expense ; 

General  :md  adminiEt?-.ative  : 

Total  ; 

Total  materials  and  conversion ; 

Less  credits  for  by-products  and  collateral; 

operations  ; 

Net  material  and  conversion  cost ; 

Interest  imputed  on  net  equity  at  6  percent  -; 

Total  cost  (including  interest)  on  basis  of  ; 

cost  of  production  of  beets — ■ — ; 


:1/'  5.411  :  5=401 


lo991 

.207 
.24i, 
.122 


2.108 
o  211 
.191 
.088 


2.564.  :  2.598 


A ,.  1 1  2 


/..002 


Price  paid  by  factories  for  beets  : 

Per  ton  Dollars -:   7.097 

Per  pound  of  sugar  produced  (cents) 1        2.611 

Cost  of  sugar  on  basis  of  price  paid  for 
beets  -  cents  per  -pound .. — ;   4».732 


5.644 


1.967 
.185 
.126 
.06^. 


.344 


3 .  671 


5.485 

2.022 
,201 
,187 
.092 


2  ,,502 


.730   : 

,702     : 

.599      : 

.694 

.4-00   ; 

.333      : 

.309     : 

.347 

,211   I 

.180     : 

.155      : 

,182 

.085   : 

.066      ;; 

.059      t 

.070 

1.^7h    ; 

1,28  L 

1,122 

i   1.293 

4,040   : 
.367   : 

3.879 

3.466 

J.37 

2  3.795 
:       .250 

3.673   : 
.439   : 

3.634 
..  368 

3.329 
,  34.2 

:  3.545 
:      .383 

3,928 


7,097  :   5.920  ;  6,705 
2.770  :   2.063  :  2.4-81 


4.664  :   3.767  ;  A. 387 


Short  tons  of  beets  used 26j911«432:8, 502,^80:7^322,165: 

Quantity  of  sugar  produced  -  1,000  pounds  : 1,878, 559 5  2,178,148: 2,100,823: 

Yield  per  ton  of  beets  -  pounds :      272:      256: 


287: 


272 


1/  Farm  costs  v;erc  not  obtained  for  1929-30.  This  figure  reprc 
costs  in  1930-31  in  the  several  o.reas  applied  to  the  quantities  ut 
tricts,  respectively,  in  1929-30. 


^sents  the  farm, 
od  from  the  dis- 


^9 


Table  18(a),  -  Beet  sugar:   Cost  of  prodiiction  excluding  and  including 
interest  on  investment  in  beet  production  and  factories 

.Costs  v/ithout  interest  exclude  interest  on  borrowed  money  as  vi'ell  as  on 
capital  ommed.   Imputed  interest  taken  at  6  percent  on  total  investment, 
including  that  financed  by  borrowing. 

(Gents  per  pound  of  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 

Simple 
average, 
3  years 


:  1929-30 ;  l-^3v0  -31 :  1931-32 


Costs  without  interest  ;  ,      :  : 

Production  of  beets  (table  15)  per  ton  :i/:lf4. 3832 1^.366  :;;U.926 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar      :        :  : 

obtained,  cents  :   1.797:  1.899  :  1.717 

Transportation  of  beets  and  factory    :        s  : 

operations  '         ' :   1.682:  1.526  ;  1.362 


Total  costj  f.o.b.  factory  


3.4-79:  3.A25  [  3.079 


Irajjuted  interest,  at  6  percent,  on         :  :  : 

investment  in  -                        :  /      :  : 

Production  of  beets,  per  ton  :^:^kO. 527:^0.535  s $0,718 

Equivalent  per  pound  of            :  :  : 

sugar,  cents  :  .19^:  .209  :   .250 

Beet  sugar  factories :  ./^39;  .368  ;   .34-2 

Total ;  .633;  .577  J   .592 

■  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

Costs  including  imputed  interest           \.  /              :  s 

Beet  production  :^  1.991:  2.108  :  1.967 

Transportation  of  beets  and           i  %  % 

factory  operations  2.121;  1.894  :  1.704- 

Total,  f.o.b.  factory  \  4. 112 J  .4.002  \   3.671 

•  •  • 
«  •  • 

Cost  of  transportation  of  sugar  to  all      :  :  : 

markets  supplied  (see  table  3.4)  %  .4.8/-.:  .1^11   :   .527 

o  e  a 

•  «  # 

Total  delivered  cost                     :  :  : 

Without  interest  :  3.963:  3.902  :  3.606 

YVith  imputed  interest  ;  4.. 596:  4.4.79  ;  -4.198 

«  «  • 

1/  See  footnote  to  table  is. 


$-4,892 
I.804. 
1.523 


3.327 


$0,593 

.218 
.383 


.601 


2.022 
1.906 


3.928 


.4.96 


3.823 
4.4-24 
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Louisiana  Cane  Sugar 

The  Coimriission  obtained  costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane  on  inde- 
pendent farms  in  Louisiana  for  the  two  years  1930  and  1931 «   The  data 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  sugar  cane  on  company  farms  and 
the  costs  of  converting  the  cane  into  sugar  covered  the  three  years 
1929-31.   Yields  per  acre  of  cane  during  the  years  covered  by  the  cost 
inquiry  were  normal.   According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
average  yield  on  all  farms  in  Louisiana  was  16=2  tons  per  acre  in  1928, 
18.8  tons  in  1929,  17.1  tons  in  1930,  15.1  tons  in  1931?  and  1S5  tons 
in  1932,  the  5-yGar  average  being  16.5  tons. 
Sugar  cene  on  independent  farms 

Costs  of  prodi;ctlon  of  sugar  cane  v/ure  obtained  from  187  farms  (other 
than  thosu  operated  by  the  sugar  mills  themselves)  in  1930  and  186  in  1931. 
The  production  of  these  farms  was  equal  to  rbout  11  percent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  Ste^te  during  each  of  the  years.   The-  average  yield  per  acre 
on  these  farms  was  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  State  as  a  xvhole,  the 
latter  average  including  the  output  of  compainy  farms  v^hich  have  a  someivhat 
higher  average  yield  than  the  independent  farms.   Table  19  shows  details 
regarding  the  independent  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry. 
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Table  1-9.-  Louisiana  sugar  cane:   Data  regarding  the  farms 
covered  by  the  cost  inquiry 


Average  yield  per  acre  on  all  farms  in  state y 
tons- 

Five  year  average^  1923--1932  

1930 

1931  


16.5 
17.1 
15.1 


Average  yield  per  acre  on  farms  covered  by  the 
cost  inquiry,  tons-- 

Independent  farms 

1930  

1931 


Company  farms 

1929  

1930  

1931 


15-4. 
13.9 


16.0 
17.0 
15.6 


Number  of  farms  producing  sugar  cane  by  the 

census  of  I929 

Number  of  independent  farms  covered  by  cost 
inquiry  - 

1930 

1931  


6,095 


187 
186 


Total  acres  of  sugar  cane  harvested  in  state - 

1929  

1930  .. 

1931  


Total  acres  of  cane  harvested  on  farms  covered 
by  cost  inquiry -- 

Independent  farms 

1930  

1931  


Company  farms 

1929 

1930 

1^31  


1555  4-4-6 
U9>217 
14.8,117 


16,563 
16,532 


36,558 
38,701 
33,677 


Acreage  of  cane  harvested  on  independent  farms 
covered  by  the  inquiry  - 

Planted  in  same  year  ("pl.'int"  cane)  

Planted  in  preceding  year  ("first  stubble") 
Planted  in  earlier  years  (second  and  third 
stubble )  


1930 


7,8a 
7,876 

84-6 


1931 


7,832 
6,902 

1,798 
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Most  of  thtB  independent  farms  which  grow  sugar  cane  in   Louisiana 
aevote  their  operations  pri:narily  to  cane 5  and  the  Commission  selected 
for  the  ascertainment  of  costs  only  farms  on  which  cane  represented  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  products  sold.   The  only  other  crops 
raised  to  any  extent  on  these  farms  are  corn_,  used  for  feed  for  the  vork 
stockj  and  legumes  planted  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 
All  costs  of  farm  opere.tions  on  the  farms  included  in  the  inquiry  were 
ascertained,  8.nd  a,gainst  the  total  was  credited  any  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  other  products.   These  receipts  v;ere  equal  to  only  about  6  percent 
of  the  receipts  from  cane. 

On  tho  small  ftirms  included  in  the  inquiiy  a  considei-able  part  of 
the  labor  was   performed  by  the  farm  operator  or  members  of  his  family.  The 
value  of  their  labor  -.vas  calculated  at  the  rate  for  similar  hired  l.'.ibor  in 
the  given  co;:imuiiity.   Kormal  clepreciatiori  and  rep^'ir  charges  ',^eru  included 
in  the  cost.   Imputed  interest  at  6  percent  v.as  included^  on  the  basis  of 
the  market  value  of  land=,  the  investment  in  buildxngs  ano  other  plant ,   and 
the  inventory  value  of  "plant"  and  "stubble"  cane^  live  stock  j  m.achinery,,  and 
equipment  and  supplies.   Changos  in  the  value  of  inventory  during  the  year  • 
were  added  to  or  deoucted  from  expenses  incuri'ed  during  the  year. 

Table  20  shows  by  iterns  the  costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane  on  inde- 
pendent farms  in  Louisiana.   It  ¥rill   be  seen  that  on  the  average  in  1930 
the  cost  per  acre  was  4^6^.305  the  average  yield  per  acre  15.4  tonSj,  and  the 
average  cost  per  ton  ?l;-/i.l8.   The  corresponding  figures  for  1931  vicrc 
$57.08  per  acre,  13.9  tons  per  acre^  and  $4.12  per  ton. 

The  table  also  shows  the  total  cost  pur  ton  by  parishes 5  the  figures 
for  each  parish  being  obtained  by  adding  the  costs  for  the  individual  farms 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  farms. 
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Table  20.  -  Louisiana  sugar  cane:   Cost,  of  production  on 
ijfl'dependent  farius,  by  iteras 

Average  for  each  Parish  is  a  simple  average  of  costs  of  the  several  farms. 
General  averages  for  State  v/eighted  by  the  quantity  of  cane  from  each  Parish 
consumed  by  reporting  mills. 


I 

$36.57 

' 

$32.32 

2.96 

. 

2,60 

3.45 

% 

3.02 

3.01 

; 

2„91 

5.84 

I 

5.46 

;       1930      :       1931 

Costs  por  mz-r^  -- 

Labor  • 

Repairs  and  depreciation  - 

Ivlachinory 

Buildings,   fences,    and  drains  

Taxes  

MiscelLaneous  

Total  above  :     51.83   1  46.31 

Credits  and  adjustments  --  % 

Adjustments  for  inventory  : 

Miscellaneous  credits  ' 

Net  cost  vdthout  interest  1 

Imputed  interest  on  investment  at  6  percent  i 

Total  cost  per  aero  including  int;;rest ■. 

Yield  per  acre  of  cane -tons   ; 

Total  cost  per  ton,  including  interest  s 

Imputed  interest  : 

Total  cost  per  ton  excluding  interest  1 


Total  cost  per  ton,  by  Parish 

Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette. 

St.  Martinsville  

Nev/  Iberia 

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  

Houraa-Thibodaux  


OS    - 


3.5s        : 

1.43 

-4.01        I 

-2„81 

51,40        : 

4A»93 

12.90        : 

12.15 

64 , 30        J 

57.08 

15.36        I 

13  086 

$4,135     X 

^^4.119 

.^"jl     I 

.878 

3.328      ; 

3.241 

4.50        : 

4.33 

4,68 

4.67 

3,66       I 

3.39 

4.17       s 

4.03 

4.47       '. 

4. a 

4.04       s 

4.01 

3.2/,      I 

3.89 
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Costs  of  production  oi.  Gompan?/  cane 

Costs  of  _prod;iction  of  coriuany  cane  v/ery  obtained  from  all  the  sugar 
mills  for  idiich  costs  wore  secured  i:"  such  mills  v;i...re  .2nga;;jcd  also  in  ohe 
production  of  cane.   The  acreage  of  compan;/  cane  coverod  by  thu-  cost 
inquiry  represented  approximately  half  of  the  total  acreage  of  company  cane 
produced  in  Louisiana  and  approvimat^^ly  one-fourth  of  the  total  acreage  of 
all  cane  in  th^  State.   The  yields  per  acre  were  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age for  CcLne  grown  on  all  farms. 

Table  21  shov/s  the  costs  of  production  of  company  cane  in  Louisiana. 
The  total  cost  per  acre  was  $93=52  in  1929~30,  $79-20  in  1930-31,  and  $73 
in  1931-32 J  the  corresponding  figures  per  ton  of  cane  being  |3»S5j  ;^4-»66j 
and  ^^-ooSj  resjjoctively , 
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Table  21,  -  Louisiana  sugar  cane:   Cost  of  production  on  company  farms 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Acres  harvested  

Tons  produced  

Average  yield  per  acre^  tons  

Costs  per  acre  - 

Preparing  and  planting  — 

Harvesting  and  weighing  

Seed  cane 

Fertilizer — - 

Overseers — 

Drainage • 

Roads  and  bridges  

Repairs 

Stable  and  feed  expense ~ — 

Loss  on  livestock  — ■ ■ 

Insurance ■ — 

Taxes  

Rent  of  equipment 

Depreciation  

General  and  administrative  

Hiscellaneous ■ ■ — 

Transportation  on  plantation  

Total ' — — 

Less  sundry  income  

Wet  costj  excluding  Interest  

Imputed  interest  on  investment, 
at  6  percent  

Total  cost  per  acre,  including 
interest  

Cost  per  ton;>  excluding  interest  — 
ImxDutcd  interest  on  investment  - 

Cost  per  ton,  including  imputed 
interest 


36,558 
584,726 
16.0 


015.38 

18,09 

4.15 

I...  05 
2.35 

.13 

6.8^ 

10.71 

.38 

,96 
2.89 

.20 
5.80 
5.73 
1.86 


93,5; 


38/701 
659,432 
17.0 


:ai.57 

U.60 

3.4.7 

3.90 

3.73 

1.81 

.18 

3.60 
n    J  r> 

.57 

.96 

2„83 
.35 
5.83 
A.  59 
2.27 
.28 


84..  69  : 
1.73  : 


82,96  : 
10.56  : 


5.185  % 
.660  J 


69.96 
l.U 


68.82 

10.38 


79.20 


33,677 
526,763 
15.6 


$11.43 
11.65 
3.56 
2.93 
3.80 
1.48 

,08 
3.88 
7.98 

.67 
1.06 
2.99 

.40 
6.13 
3.39 
1.55 

.68 


4.04s 
.610 


63.66 
1.55 


62,11 

10.89 


73.00 


3.981 
.698 


5.845   ; 


4.658 


4-679 
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Costs   of  prorluction  of  sugar 

Costs  of  pixidiiction  were   obtr'.ined  frciri  23   sugar  mills   in  Louisieina 
for  1929 -30  „   26  jidlls  for  1930-31,   and  24-  mills  for  1931-32.       The  ^nills 
costed  produced  in  each  of  the  3  years   soine\vhat  over  half  of  the  total 
output  for  the  State.        Ts.ble  22  shoi/s  data  rogardiiiF:  their  vdumo   of 
business  and  operating  results  other  th-'iii  costs. 
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Table  22.  -  Louisiana  Cane  Sugar:   Data  relating  to  operations 

of  mills  covered  by  cost  inquiry 


;  1929-30      ;   1930-31    !   1931-32 


Number  of  mills  costocl  i  23 

Production  of  sugar  by  all  Louisiana       ; 

mills,  1,000  poujids  2   399,220 

Production  by  mills  costed  (ecfuivalent  as   : 

960  sugar)  1,000  pounds  -~ :   207,53/+ 

Percent  of  total  :    52.0 

Total  cane  ground  by  raills  costed,  tonf.; :  l,,409s952 

Yield  of  sugar  (96°  basis)  per  ton  of      : 

cane,  pounds  i        14,7.19 

Production  of  molasses,  : 

Gallons  s  3,851,096 

Per  ton  of  cane  -  : 

Gallons  s     6.28 

Equivalent  (pounds)  :    73.5 


26 

* 

24 

367,386 

; 

310,454 

207,336 

* 

163,444 

56.4. 

c 

52.6 

1,373,115 

= 

1,083,679 

131,00 

• 

150.82 

7,8A-.,111 

' 

5,981,310 

5.71 
66.8 

• 

5.52 
64.6 

Value  of  molasses  per  gallon,  net, 

cents :     9,8    t  6.4   :      4.2 


'  i 
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As  in  the  case  of  beet  sugar  factories^  norial  anounts  for  deprecia- 
tion were  included  in  Louisiana  sugar  nill  costs  (see  p.  4-^')  • 

Table  23  shov;s  the  cost  of  production  of  raw  v<^ugar  in  Louisiana  on 
the  basis  of  the  far^i  costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane^  and  also  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  paid  for  purchased  cane.   The  costs  of  company  cane 
are  the  recorded  costs  for  each  of  the  3  years.   In  the  case  of  purchased 
cane,  representing  the  output  of  independent  fanners,  costs  of  production 
were  available  only  for  the  last  2  years  of  the  period.   It  was  therefore 
assumed  that  the  costs  of  the  independent  cane  3-n  1929-30  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  costs  in  1930-31  as  vo.s   shown  for  company  cane. 

The  table  shows  that,  on  the  basis  of  cane  production  costs,  the  total 
cost  of  raw  sugar  at  factory  was  5.02  cents  per  pound  in  1929-30,  4-«25  cents 
in  1930-31,  and  4-, 27  cents  in  1931-32,  the  simple  aver-igo  for  the  3  years 
being  /1..5I  cents.   Costs  of  production  of  cane  represented,  on  the  average, 
70  percent  of  total  sugar  cost. 

The  cost  of  production  of  sugar  cane  on  independent  fai-m.s  tl-iroughout 
this  period,  as  determined  by  the  Comjaission'  s  investigation  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  prices  paid  for  such  cane  by  the  sugar  mills.   Costs 
of  sugar  computed  on  the  bpsis  of  these  prices  were  therefore  materially 
lower  than  the  costs  computed  on  the  b^sis  of  the  fo.rm  cost  of  producing 
cane  on  independent  farms. 

T.l)le  '(i'6  :   shows  costs  of  production  excluding  interust  on  investment 
in  c;.ne  farming  ..nd  bu  -r  uiliing,  together  with  the  item  of  imputed 
inturust  on  investment.   For  the  S-yeJ^r  perioe  the  average  cost  of  sugar 
excluding  all  interest,  was  5.775  cents  per  pound  n.nd  the  interest  item, 
^t  6  percent,  averaged  0.7o8  Cont  per  pound.  1/ 


1/  For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  costs  exclusive  of  interest 
see  Part  IV  of  this  report. 
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Table  23.  -  Louisiana  cane  sugar:   Cost  of  production  of  raw  sjigar, 

f.o.b.  mill 

(All  cost  items  in  cents  per  pound  of  96  degree  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Simple 
average 
3  years 


Cane  data 
Tons  of  cane  ground  - 

Company  cane  

Independent  cane  

Total  

Percent  company  cane  

Percent  independent  cano  

Cost  of  production  of  cane,  including 
imputed  interest  on  investment  - 
Per  ton  of  cane  - 

Company  cane  l/  

Independent  cane  (table  20 )  

Weighted  average  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar  obtained 
(cents)  — 

Costs  on  basis  of  cost  of  production 
of  cane 
Cost  of  cane  (cost  of  production  as  above) 
Cost  of  transportation  of  cane  to  mill  2/  - 
Company  railroad  operation,  including 

depreciation  

Freight  paid  to  other  carriers  

Hoisting  charges  

Total  transportation  

Factory  operations  - 

Mill  expense  

Packing  cost ■ 

Repairs  and  maintenance  

Taxes  and  insurance  

Depreciation  

General  and  administrative  

Total  factory  operations  

Total  gross  cost  

Less  credits  for  - 

Sales  of  bagasse  

Molas  se  s 

Net  cost  

Imputed  interest  on  investment  in  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  factoiy,  at  6  percent 
Total  cost  at  factory,  including  interest  — 

Cost  on  basis  of  price  p.';.id  for 
purchased  cane 
Price  paid  by  factories  for  purchased 
sugar  cane  - 

Per  ton  

Cost  of  cane  to  factories  on  basis  of 
cost  of  production  of  company  cane  and 
price  paid  for  purchased  cane  (cents  per 

I    pound  of  sugar)  

'^ac^oi;}'-  co&'t  of  raw  sugar  on  basis  of  price 
paid  for  purchased^  cane  


50;4,662 
905,290 


561,512 
811,603 


438,800 
6>U,879 


.,4-09,952 
35.79 
64.21 


$5,321 
5.183 
5.411 

3.676 


3.676 


.161 
.181 
.057 


1,373,115 
40.89 
59.11 


I4.660 
4. 185 
4.389 

2.907 


2.907 


.141 
.173 
.032 


.399 

.610 
.058 
.228 
.097 
.182 
.116 


1.291 


5.366 

.125 
.419 


4.822 


.198 


5.020 


$3,554 

2.966 
4*310 


1,083,679 
40.49 
59.51 


14.667 
4.119 
4.338 


.346 

.521 
.050 
.152 
.108 
.192 
.096 


2.876 


2.876 


.153 
.162 
.045 


.360 

.4^0 
.040 
.160 
.109 
.215 
.065 


1.119 


1.029 


4.372 
.089 


4.265 
.047 

.155 


4.039 
.208 


Z)..  «c/|./ 


13.197 

2.520 
3.860 


4.063 


.210 


4.273 


13.327 

2.564 
3.961 


15.049 
4.496' 
4.713, 

3.153 


3.153 


.152 
.172 
.045 


.369 

.524 
.049 
.180 
.105 
.196 
.092 


1.146 


4.668 

.087 
.273 


4. 308 


.205 


4.^13 


13.359 

2.683 
4.043 


2/ 


These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  in  table  21,  because  the  weight 
assigned  to  the  cost  of  each  company-farm  is  the  quantity  of  cane  ground 
instead  of  the  total  quantity  produced,  part  of  which  is  retained  for  seed. 

All  items  computed  by  dividing  expenditure  by  total  pounds  of  sugar,  although 
each  item  actually  incurred  with  reference  to  only  part  of  the  cane. 
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Table  23a.  -  Louisiana  cane  sugar:   Costs  of  production  of  raw 
sugar  excluding  and  including  interest  on  investment 
in  cane  production  and  milling 

Costs  vvithout  interest  exclude  interest  on  borrowed  money  as  well  as  on 
capital  ov.'ned.   Imputed  interest  taken  at  6  percent  of  total  invest- 
ment including  that  financed  by  borrowing 

(Cents  loer  pound  of  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 

:        :       s       2  Simple 

I   1929-30 s 1930-31: 1931-32 s  average 

z i I ;3  years 


Costs  without  interest: 

Production  of  cane,  per  ton  - 

Company-grown  ( tabl e  21  )i^ ..... 
Independent  (table  ;3o)    ..... 

Weighted  average 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar 
obtained  -  cents 


$5.1^0  iU-203   s$/^.134  iU-'^Z 

)4-.080  ::$3.328  t$3.2a  1^:3.550 

;;^.A59  s$3.686  :$3.603  :e3.9l6 

3.029  :   2.4.^1   :   2.3B9  ;   2.620 


Transportation  of  cane  and  factory    ; 
operations,  less  molasses  and  sundry  . 

credits  (table  23)  ..., .....; 

Total  cost  f.o.b.  sugar  mill  ,..: 

Imputed  interest,  at  6fo,  on  investment  in- 
Production  of  cane,  per  ton  - 


1.U6  :  1.132  ;  1.187  :  1.155 
/..175  :  3.573  :  3.576  :  3.775 


Company-grown  i/ ;  $0,681  ii^Q.lS3 


Independent  farms 

Weighted  average , 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sjugar,  cents 
Transportation  (by  company  railways) 
and  milling 

Total  ,....,., 


^?1,109  :v^0.857 
^;0;952  ^^0.703 
.6^7  ;   .466 


.198 


.208 


:  10.526 
:  §0.878 
:  $0,735 
;   .^87 

I   .210 


2|;0.563 

:(?0.943 

§0.797 

.533 


.205 


.8/^5 


.dJL 


.697 


Costs  including  interest:  ;        :       : 

Production  of  cane,  average :  3.676  :  2.907  :  2.876 

Transportation  and  milling  . , ■;      l.'yLL   :  1.3A0  :  1.397 


Total,  f.o.b.  mill  .............;   5.020 


..247 


Costs  delivered  at  iNevif  Orleans 

Without  interest  . , 

With  imputed  interest  . . , 


4..  322 
5.167 


3.705 
4..  379 


3.696 
■4.393 


.738 


3.153 
1.360 


4.513 


3.908 
4.646 


1/  See  footnote  to  table  25. 
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Hav/aiian  Csno  Sugar 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  Commission's  cost  investigation  there 
were  4-6  sugar  icills  operating  in  the  Hav.'aiiaa  Islands.   Costs  were  obtained 
from  nearly  all  of  these.   The  production  of  thu  mills  costed  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  95  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  islands. 

About  seven  eighths  of  all  the  sugar  cane  ground  by  the  Hawaiian  mills 
is  produced  by  the  same  companies  v^lriich  operate  the  mills.   A  small  quan- 
tity is  produced  by  farmers  v;ho  lease  land  from  the  sugar  mill  companies 
and  a  still  smaller  quantity  is  produced  by  independent  farmers  on  other 
land.   Since  the  costs  of  production  of  company-grovm  cane  ivere  readily 
available  and  accurate,  it  v/as  not  deuaea  proper  to  incur  the  considerable 
expense  v;hich  would  have  been  involved  iti  ascertrdning  the  farm  costs  of 
production  on  independent  farm.s. 

The  average  yields  per  acre  in  Havaii  during  the  3  years  covered  by 
the  cost  investigation  were  normal  and  there  were  no  special  circumstances 
causing  any  of  the  item.s  of  cost  of  production  of  cane  to  be  ey-ceptii^nally 
high  or  exceptionally  loWj,  apart  from  the  dovrnward  trend  of  wages. 

Costs  of  productj.on  of  com.pany-grown  c£ui'-: 

Table  24.  shows  the  costs  of  production  of  conpany-grcvvTi  cane  in  Haivaii 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  investigati:ni.   The  average  cost  per  acre, 
including  interest  en  investment,  was  $376. .iO  in  1929-30,  ;;p355.74  ir  1930-31, 
and  $335.73  in  1931-32.   The  average  yield  per  acre  in  Hawaii  is  much  higher 
than  in  either  Louisiana  or  Ciaba,  being  apprcxiriately  64.  tons  during  o'lch 
of  the  3  years.   The  total  cost  of  production  per  ton  averaged  $5.^9  in  \ 
1929-30,  $5.54-  in  1930-31,  and  $5.21  in  1931-32,  the  simple  average  of  thesq, 
figures  being  $5-55 
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The  largest  items  o.f  expense  of  g;ri^v!lnc   sugar  cane  in  Haraii  are 
cultivation  and  irrigation,  administrative  expense,  fertiliser,  and 
interest  on  investment,  including  interest  on  the  value  of  l;and  as  well 
as  on  costs  of  irrigation  vrorks  and  other  equipment. 
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Table  24.  -  Hawaiian  sugar  ca.ne:   Cost  of  production  on  company 

farms 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Acres  harvested  

Tons  produced  :  6,581,295 

Average  yield  per  acre^  tons  — ■ — 


Costs  per  acre  - 

Preparing  and  planting  

Cultivating  and  irrigating 

Water  

Fertilizer  

Harvesting  

Hauling  to  main  line  

Taxes  

Depreciation  

Administrative  expenses  — 


Total  

Less  sujidry  income 


Net  cost  excluding  interest; 
Imputed  interest  on  investment,  at; 
6  percent  

Total  cost  per  acre  


Total  cost  per  ton  without  interest 

Imputed  interest  

Total  cost  per  ton  including  impu- 
ted interest  


103,044 

6,581,295 
63.9 

:       110,721 

:   7,106,154 
:         64.2 

115,183 
7,427,964 
64.5 

$13.90 
81.43       : 
20.92 
55.65       " 
20.92       : 
20.06 
25.88 
21.61 
60.81       : 

$12.89 
75.73 
19.61 
52.92 
;         20.56 
19.47 
22.82 
20.72 
58.84 

s$li.40. 
75.30 
20,09 
51.03 
18.65 
17.50 
20.43 
18.87 
54.10 

321.18 
1.54       : 

303.56 
2.13 

287.37 

1.68 

319.64       : 

301.43 

285.69 

56.76       : 

54.31 

50.04 

376.40 

355.74 

335.73 

5.005     : 
.888 

4.697 
:              .846 

4.430 
.776 

5.893     • 

5.543 

5,206 
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Costs  of  prodLiction  of  sup-^ar 

Table  25  shov/s  the  coats  of  production  of  ;;aw  suj;ar  in  Hawaii.   The 
cost  given  for  production  of  cane  lb   that  of  couipany  cane  as  shovm  in 
tabic  24.    The  total  coat  of  sugar  at  factory^  including  intorent  on  in- 
vestment, v./as  3ol7  cents  per  ,)ound  in  1929-30^  2.97  cents  in  1930-31,  and 
2o78  cents  in  1931-32,  the  simple  average  b^jing  2,97  cents.   The  table 
also  snoY/s  costs  co'iiputed  on  the  basis  of  prices  ^xiid  for  that  part  of  the 
Cc^ne  vvhich  -vas  purchased  froia  benants  and  from  otiioi'  producers »   Thvj  price 
paid  for  the  small  ouantity  purchased  was  considerably  loiTv^r  than  the  cost 
of  company  cans,  but  this  diifercncc  is  aartly  offset  fc^  other  expenses 
incurred  on  cano  purchased  from  t^^nant.s  so  that  tn^  tot..i.l  cost  of  production 
of  sugar  based  on  these  .xirchaso  prices  v;as  but  litt-LO  lower  than  the  cost 
.b.asod  on  the  proOuctit^n  cost  for  corapany  c-ane. 

Table  25a  shov7S  tlie  cost  of  production  of  iLiwaiij.n  ijUg.^r  excluding 
interest  on  investment  both  in  the  production  of  c.ne  -nd  in  sugar  mills, 
together  v/ith  the  ...mount  of  iir:putea  interest  on  investment.   For  th^. 
5-year  period  19i:'.y-bU  to  ].931-32  the  average  cost  f.o.b.  mill,  excluaing 
interest,  v;as  2.542  c^mts  pei'  pounu.   Imputixl  interast  :.t  6  percent 
amounted  to  0.432  cent  per  pouna.  ^       Tabl<j  25-.  ^dso  shovus  certain  details 
regarding:  the  operations  of  the  mills  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry. 


1/  For  a  discussion  of  the  siyiificaace  of  costs  exclusive  of  interest 
see  Part  IV  ef  this  report. 


Table  25.  -  Hawaiian  raw  sugar:  Costs  of  production  f.o.b.  mill 
(All  figures  in  cents  per  pound  of  96  de^^ree  su,mr  produced,  except  as  indicated ) 


Cane,  ground  -  tons: 

Company-grovra  cane  

Purchased  from  tenants  

Purchased  from  others  

Total  


Costs  on  basis  of  cost  of 
produ-'tion  of  cane 
Cost  of  production  of  cane  (table  24) 
Per  ton  of  caiie  1/ 


Per  pound  of  sugar  (cents)  

Transportation*of  cane  

Factory  operations  - 

Mill  expense  

Packing  cost  

Repairs  and  maintenance  

Taxes  

Depreciation 

General  and  administrative  

Total  factory  operations  

Total  gross  cost  


Less 


Sundry  revenue  

Molasses  credit  

Net  cost  

Imputed  interest  on  investment  in  trans 
portation  equipment  and  factory  at  '6% 
Total  cost  at  factory  including 
interest  

Costs  on  basis  of  price  paid 
for  purchased  cane  ■ 

Cost  of  company- grown  cane',  per  ton 

Price  paid  for  tenant  cane,  per  ton  

Price  paid  for  other  purchased 

cane,  per  ton  

Weighted  average,  per  ton  

Equivalent,  cents  per  pound  of  sugar  — 
Add  other  charges  on  tenant  cane,  per 

pound  of  sugar  

Total  cost  (including  interest) 
of  sugar  on  this  basis,  f.o.b. 


1929-KO 


6,581,295 
589,670 
526,855 


7,497,800 


$5,895 


2 


.499 
.165 

.128 
.110 
.086 
.056 
.088 
.042 


.490 


..154 


.002 
.064 


5.088 
.085 


5.174 


^5.895 
5.821 

5.855 
5.641 

2 .  392 

.071 

5.15S 


1950-51 


7,106,154 
715,572 
264,196 


8,085,722 


55, 545 

2.524 
.158 

.119 
.098 
.069 
.051 
.081 
.040 


.458 


.002 
.029 


2.889 


.078 


2.967 


$5,545 
*^  o  o oo 

5.615 
5.502 

2.225 

.068 

2.954 


1951-52 


7,427,967 

648,609 
511,562 


8,580,158 


$5,206 

2.192 
.157 

.111 
.075 
.067 

.029 
.076 
.058 


.586 


2.715 


.002 
.006 


2.707 


.074 


2.781 


^5.206 
5,421 

5.548 
4.999 

2.105 

.056 

2.750 


Simple 
average 
5  years 


1/  Based  on  cost  of  company  cane  only^  incluues  imputed  interest  on 
investment  at  6  percent. 


^5.547 

2.558 
.155 

.120 
.  .094 
.071 
.052 
.082 
.040 


.459 


;.950 


.002 


2.895 
.079 


2.974 


^5.547 
5.592 

5.605 
5.514 


2.240 
.065 

2.941 
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Table  25a.  -  Hawaiian  cane  sugar:   Costs  of  production  of  raw  sugar, 
excluding  and  including  interest  on  investment  in  cane  pro- 
duction and  milling^  together  with  operating  statistics 

of  mills 

Costs  vdthout  interest  exclude  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  as  well  as  on 

capital  owned.   Imputed  interest  taken  at  6  percent  of  total  inves-t- 

ment,  including  that  financed  by  borrowing. 

(Cents  per  pound  of  su^ar,  except  as  indicated) 


29-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Simple 
average 
3  years 


Costs  vdthout  interest  - 
Production  of  cane  (table 

24.)  per  ton  1/ 

Equivalent  per  pound  of 
sugar  obtained  -  cents  — 
Transportation  of  cane  and 
factory  operations ,  less 
molasses  credit  (table  ;:i5  ) 
Total  cost  f.o.b.  sugar 

Imputed  interest,  at  6  percent 
on  investment  in  - 
Production  of  cane 5  per 

Equivalent  per  pounri  of 

sugar  -  cents  

Transportation  (by  company 

railways)  and  milling  

Total  


;5,oo5 


1.122 


589 


IA.697  s   $4,430 
1.969  i         1.865 


2.711 


|;o.888 

.377 
.086 


.463 


Costs  including  imputed  in- 
terest - 

Cane  production ■ 

Transportation  and  milling  - 
Total  f.o.b,  mill • 


2.499 
,675 


Costs  delivered  to  Hawaiian 
ports  - 

Without  interest  

With  imputed  interest  

Costs  delivered  to  United 
States  ports  - 

Without  interest ■ 

With  imputed  interest  

Operating  statistics 
Number  of  mills  cos ted  


Production  of  sugar  by  all 
Hawaiian  mills,  1,000  pounds 

Production  by  mills  costed 
(equivalent  as  96°  sugar) 
1,000  pounds  


Percent  of  total 


Total  cane  ground  by  mills, 
costed,  tons  


Yield  of  sugar  (96°  basis)  per 
ton  of  cane  ground,  pounds  — 

Production  of  molasses,  gallon 

Per  ton  of  cane  - 

Gallons : 

Equivalent  pounds  


Value  of  molasses  per  gallon, 
net,  cents  2/ : 


■.174 


2.793 

3.256 


3.007 
3.470 


38 
1,349,996 

1,768,179 
95.6 

7,497,800 

23  5. 8 
37,938,868 


5o06 
59.20 


3.00 


.565 


.515 


$4,711 
1.985 

..^.^7. 


2. 5"^/ 


2.380 


UMi. 


$0,846  ;   10.776 


.355 
.073 


.433 


.327 


02837 

.353 
.079 


,401 


.432 


2.324 
.643 


2.192 
.589 


2.338 
.636 


2.967 


2.781 


2.974 


2.619 
3.052 


2.845 
3*278 


2.460 
2.S6I 


2.709 
3.110 


2.624 
3.056 


2.854 
3.286 


38s 


36 


1,992,578s  2,050,704 


1,928,486s  1,991,944 


96.8   ; 

8,085,722; 

238.5  ; 


97.1 
8,388,138 
237.5  ' 


43 J 096, 898s  40,934,113 


5.33 
62.36 


1.33 


4.88 
57.10 

0.29 


1/  See  footnote  to  table  25. 

2/  This  figure  represents  value  of  quantity  sold  diviaed  by  total  quantity 
produced.   As  a  matter  of  fact  large  quontitlos  of  waste  molasses  are 
applied  to  the  fields  for  fertilizing  purposes  for  wliich  no  value  has  been 
assigned. 
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Cuban  Raw  Sugar 

Costs  of  production  of  company-grovm  sugar  cane  and  costs  of  operation 
of  sugar  mills  in  Cuba  were  obtained  by  the  Coiiiraission  for  the  three  crop 
years  1929-30^  1930-31,  and  1931-32.   Costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane  by 
the  colonos  or  independent  farmers  v/ere  obtained  only  for  the  last  tv/o  of 
these  years,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cost  of  sugar  in  1929-30 
it  'vvas  assumed  that  the  cost  of  production  of  colono  cane  in  that  year  bore 
the  same  relation  to  its  cost  in  1930-31  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
company-grown  cane. 
Costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane 

Between  one-  fourth  and  one- fifth  of  the  sugar  cane  ground  by  the  mills 
from  v;hich  costs  wero  obtained  by  the  Commission  was  company-grovm  cane  and 
for  this  cane  detailed  costs  of  production  wurc  available  in  the  records 
of  the  companies.   The  tonnage  of  cane  harvested  by  the  companies  for 
which  costs  were  obtained  v/as  equal  to  about  11  percent  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  cane  (including  colono-grovm  cane)  harvested  in  Cuba  during  1929-30, 
U  percent  in  1930-31,  and  13  percent  in  1931-32. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  colonos  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar 
cane  in  Cuba  and  few  of  them  have  accurate  records  of  costs.   The  agents 
of  the  Commission  obtained  cost  data  from  370  colono  farms  for  the  year 
1930-31  and  367  for  the  year  1931-32,  these  farms  producing  roughly  one 
sixteenth  of  the  total  output  of  nil  colono  farms  in  Cuba. 
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The  yer^r  1929-30  in.  Culvi  v/a,.;;  approxihiatoly  normal  as  re^-arcic  the 
:aethods  of  production  of  f^ugar  cane  and  the  yields  per  acre.   The  condi- 
tions in  the  last  two  years  iiere   decidedly  aimoriTial.   O.viug  to  the  reduced 
demand  for  Cuban  sugar  a  large  fraction  of  the  acreage  in  cane  rciaained  un- 
harvested  in  both  those  years.   The  production  of  sugar  cane  in  Cuba  is 
not  a  year-by--year  enterprise  in  wiiich  the  crop  harvested  during  each  year 
reprt^sents  pl.antings  of  that  year.   Canu  once  planted  continues  to  pro- 
duce for  a  number  of  years  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  when  demand 
falls  off  to  reduce  prom.ptly  the  amount  grovm,  but  a  large  part  of  the  cane 
remains  unharvested,  ... 

On  the  company  fajr-ms  covered  by  the  Conii-aission' s  invustigation  the 
area  harvosted  in  1929-30  v/as  equal  to  about  97  percent  of  the  Lotal  area  in 
cane  but  in  1930-31  the  proportion  fell  to  about  57  percent  o.nd  in  1931-32 
to  less  than  /^O  percent.   Approximately  similai-  ratios  appear  in  the  case 
of  colono  cane. 

Table  26  shov/s  data  with  rospect  to  thu  operatijiiS  of  colono  farms  in 
1930  aiid  1931. 
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Table  26.  -  Cuban  sugor  cane;   Operations  of  colono  farms  covered 

in  cost  inquiry 


;  1930--'31   °   1931-32 

Number  of  areas  studied ;  15      s     15 

Farms  covered  by  cost  Inquiry  -                  :  : 

Number :  370  ;       367 

Acres  in  sugai'  cane ;  130^630  i          1:21^^21^1 

Total  acreage  of  cane  on  colono  farms >  Cuba ;  2^013  .,03'^  i      1,709^706 

Percentage  covered  by  cost  inquiry ;  6.4.    :     7.3 

Yield  per  acre  (tons)  -                        :  : 

Average  for  all  colono  cancj  including        %  % 

unharvestod  ;  17.20   :    20„15 

Farms  covered  by  cost  inquiry ;,  including       ;  s 

unharvestod  ;  17. 3A  °         18.26 

Farms  covered  by  cost  inquiry  -            '      :  : 

•  a 

•  o 

Acres  of  csjrie  gromi  -                       j  : 

Plant  cane  (planted  same  year  as  harvested);  13jl/+6  ;      7,003 

Stubble  cano  (planted  in  previous  years)  1/'.°  TiJJo\yj^  i            62,359 

Loft-over  cane  not  harvcustod  in  previous   :  : 

year  1 ;  1,U0  ;     5/4-,8B5 

Total  ;  130,630  :    12/,, 24.7 

a  « 

»  o 

Production,  including  unharvestod  (tons)  :  2,382,823  ;   2,425,639 

•  * 

Acres  of  cane  harvested  -                    :  % 

Plant  cane  ;  8,481  :      3,773 

Stubble  cane  :  57 > 478  :     21,366 

Left-over  cane  from  previous  years  ;  312  ;     21,777 

Not  specified  2/ % 2.092  ;  21,669 

Total  ;  63,363  s     68,585 

Cane  harvested  (tons)  :  1,332,985  :  1,383,198 


Percent  of  total  crop  harvested  -  ; 

Acres  %  52,3 


55.2 
57.2 


m  i)«ii  i.  ii«nr<ii'.^»>.iy.^i 


1/  Cane  which  had  also  been  harvested  in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 
2/  One  area  in  1930-31  and  four  areas  in  1931-32. 
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Since  certain  iiuportant  items  of  expense  in  the  production  of  sugar 
ctme  in  Cuba  are  independent  of  the  harvesting  or  the  non-harvesting  of 
the  cane,  the  average  cost  of  production  when  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  quantity  of  cane  harvestedjvas  during  1930-31  and  x931-32  much  higher 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  normal  harvesting  of  the  crop.   The 
Commission  has  undertaken  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  cost  of 
production  if  all  of  the  cano  haa  been  harvested  during  the&e  years. 
For  this  purpose  the  costs  of  harvesting  that  part  oi  th  i  crop  v;hich  was 
not  in  fact  harvested  wore  added  to  the  actual  costs,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cost  per  ton  v/ould  have  been  the  same  as  for  that  part  of  the 
crop  actually  harvested.   Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  1931-3-  season, 


when  much  of  the  production  v/as  from  cane  which  had  been  left  uncut  in 
1930-31,  an  estimate  v/as  made  of  what  it  v/ould  have  coot  to  cultivate  this 
cane  if  it  had  been  actually  thu  grov/th,  from  stubble,  of  1931-3^;   this 
'was  done  by  appljd-ng  to  the  loft-over  cane  the  average  cultivation  cost 
of  the  stubble  cane  actualJ.y  cultivated  during  that  season.   The  total 
costs  of  production,  including  these  estimated  figures  for  the  cost  of 
harvesting  unharvosted  cane  and  cultivating  left-over  cine,  \/cre  then 
diviaed  by  the  total  producticrx  including  the  production  unharvested. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  iho  fact  that,  follo.ving  the  sharp  drop  in 
the  price  of  sugar  and  in  tho  demand  for  Cub.-au  suga.r,  the  y/ages  of  sugar 
labor  in  Cuba  fell  markedly  from  year  to  year  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  cost  ccjm.parison.   This  is  indicated,  for  example, ,  by  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  harvesting  company-grown  cane  was  88  cents  per  ton 
in  1929-30,  51  cents  in  1930-31  cuid  35  cents  in  1931-32.   Costs  of 
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production  of  sugar  cme^  computed  on  the  basis  of  total  production,  includ- 
ing that  unharvestedy  consequf>ntly  fell  to  a  point  much  bolov/  what  had  pre- 
vailed during  earlier  years. 

Table  27  shows  by  items  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  cane,  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  crop  v.'hether  harvested  or  not,  on  colono  farms 
dux'-ing  the  two  j^ears  for  which  those  data  v/ere  obtained.   The  figures  by 
districts  are  simple  averages  of  the  farms  within  each  district^  and  the 
general  totals  are  weighted  averages  of  the  district  figures.   The  vaverage 
cost  per  acre  in  1930-31  was  I28.2O5  the  yield  per  acre  17.34-  tons,  and  the 
cost  per  ton  $1.62.   The  corresponding  figui-es  for  1931-32  were  |)22.32  per 
acre,  18,26  tons  per  acre,  and  $1.22  per  ton.   These  costs  include  imputed 
interest  on  investment. 
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Table  27.  -  Sugar  cane:   Cost  of  production  in  Cuba  on  farms  of 
colonosj  on  basis  of  total  quantity  gro^mj 

unharvested  cane 


including 


Cost  item 


1930-31  .  1931-32  .  1930-31  .  1931-32 


Cost  per  acre 


Cost  per  cab  l/ 


Supervision  

Taxes  

Development  

Mi  s  c  ell ane  ou  s 

Total  without  land  charge  

Land  charge  (imputed  interest  on  in- 
vestment at  6  percent)  

Total  with  land  charge  


$6.55 

10.27 

3.19 

:.29 

4.70 

.71 


Yield  per  acre  and  per  cab  l/ 


Average  cost  of  all  areas  vdthout  in- 
terest   

Imputed  interest  

Average  cost  including  interest  


28.20 


Tons 
17.34. 


13.96 

8.19 

2.35 

o30 

A.  69 


$218.33 

3^2.33 

106.33 

9.67 

156.67 

23.67 


1132.00 

273.00 

78.33 

10.00 

156.33 
11.67 


22.32 


Tons 
18.26 


Cost  per  ton 


$1.^76 


:i^l.086 
.136 


1.620 


1.222 


Cost  by  areas,  including  imputed  in- 
terest 3/    -, • . r-.-^ r-- 


940.00  %      7/^1-. 00 


Arrobas  :  Arrobas 
A6.24O;   485694 

• 

Cost  per  100  arrobas 


$1,871 
.183 


2.054 


$1,377 
J- 72 


1.549 


San  Cristobal  and 

Hershey 

Gomez-Mena  

Tinguaro  

Cuba 

Hormiguero  

Resulta  

Tuinicu ~ — 

Cunagua  

Stewart  

Vertientes  

Francisco  

Chaparra  

San  German  

Solodad  


dercedita  


1.56 
1.95 
1.90 
1.71 
1.65 
1.65 
1.64 
1.73 
1.33 
1.47 
1.45 
1.52 
1.81 
1.60 
1.47 


1.13 
1.89 
1.71 
1.23 
1.25 
1.14 
1.28 
1.21 
.95 
1.07 
1.00 
1.04 
1.25 
1.06 
1,30 


1.95 
2.44 
2.38 
2.14 
2.07 
2.06 
2.05 
2.16 
1.66 
1.84 
1.81 
1.90 
2.27 
2.00 
1.84 


1.41 
2.37 
2.14 
1.54 
1.56 
1.43 
1.60 
1,52 
1.18 

1.34 
1.25 
1.30 
1.56 
1.33 
1.62 


TJ     Cab  =  33.0494  acres. 

2/  Arroba  =  25.3575  pounds. 

3/  It  should  be  observed  that  these  costs  are  not  for  individual  companies, 

but  are  averages  for  many  farms  in  each  area. 
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Tabic  28  shou'S  the  costs  of  pz^oduction  of  comjx'ny-grovm  cane,  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  crop  including  cane  not  harvested,  during  the  three 
years  for  which  these  data  were   obtained.   It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
cost  per  ton  v;as  |2.90  in  1929-30,  $2,12  in  1930-31,  and  |-1.53  in  1931-32, 
the  simple  average  for  the  three  years  being  ':;;2,lS. 
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Table  28,-  Cuban  sugar  cane 2   Cost  of  production  of  company- 
grovm  cane  on  basis  of  total  quantity  grovm, 
whether  or  not  harvested 

All  averages  are  vreighted  by  the  consumption  of  cane  of  the  given  company 
favm  by  reporting  sugar  mills. 


1929-1930 


1930-1931 


1931-1932 


Acres  -  ;; 

Cane,  tons  -  : 

Yield  per  acre,  tons  -         ? 

Costs  per  acre  ~             ,  : 

Cultivating  i 

Harvesting  (area  harvested)  t 

Supervision  ; 

Repairs  to  buildings  and  t 

equipment  ; 

Livestock  expense  : 

Insurance  and  taxes  : 

Depreciation  of  buildings  : 

aaid  equipment  ; 

Amortization  of  cane  plantings; 

General  and  administrative  ; 

expense  : 

Other  ; 

Total I 

Imputed  interest  on  capital   s 

invested,  at'  6  percent . 

Total  cost,  including  -. 

interest,  per  acre t 

Cost  per  ton,  vjithout  interest  : 

Imputed  interest  at  6  percent  ; 

Total  cost  per  ton,  including   ; 

interest  : 

Average  cost  by  provinces  per   ; 
ton, including  imputed  interest 

Pinar  Del  Rio  1 

Havana ; 

MatanSas : 

Santa  Clara : 

Camaguey : 

Oriente :, 


330,949 

I 

386,171 

• 

364,775 

5,416,918 

' 

6,792,790 

' 

6,784,359 

16.4 

' 

17.6 

' 

18.6 

$8,70 

13.42 

2.32 

' 

$6.02 
8.99 
1.92 

' 

$3.24 
6.47 
1.45 

1.01 

1.17 

.52 

' 

.75 
,90 
.38 

» 

.27 

.62 

^  .30 

1.75 
6.64 

' 

1.54 
5.91 

0 

1.34 
5.39 

2,94 
1.12 

' 

2.80 
.66 

9 

2.31 
.39 

39.59 


7.90 


^7.49 


^9.87 


ZJ4. 


37,21 


?1.78 


6.66 


28.44 


2. 418 
•  483 

i 

1.698 
.417 

0 

1.171 
.358 

2.901 

0 

2.115 

.• 

1.529 

2.677 
3.060 
2.987 
3.031 
3.094 
2.707 

• 
• 

1.839 
2.119 
2.174 
2.069 
2.037 
2.224 

• 

1.392 
1.787 
1.553 
1.538 
I.3I8 
1.815 
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Costs  of  production  of  su^ar 

The  total  number  of  mills  grinding  sugar  in  Cuba  v/as  157  in  1929-31? 
14-0  in  1930-31  '^nd  132  in  1931-32 «   Costs  vvcro  obtained  by  the  Cominission 
from  siore  than  half  of  these  raills^  the  number  covered  for  the  three 
years  being,  respectively,  78^  78  end   71.   The  mills  from  Vv'hich  costs  v/ere 
obtained  accounted  for  67.5  percent  of  the  total  production  of  ravj  sugar 
in  Cu  a  during  the  first  of  these  years,  for  72.8  percent  during  the 
second,  and  for  71.7  percent  during  1931-32.   Table  29  shov^fs  general 
statistics  of  operations  of  the  m.ills  covered  by  the  cost  investigation. 
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Table  29.  -  Cuban  raw  sugar:   Data  regarding  operations  of  mills 
covered  by  the  cost  investigation 


1929-30   •   1930-31   :   1931-32 


Numbei"  of  raw  sugar  mills  -  s  s  : 

Total  operating  in  Cuba  i     157    :     UO    ;     132 

Covered  by  cost  investigation  :      78    ;      78    :      71 

Production  of  raw  sugar  (IGOO  po-unds)-       ;  z  i 

Total  all  mills :  10,^63,622  ':  6,993,696  s  5,7;:Y7,862 

Mills  covered  by  cost  investigation  1  7,157,819  i  5,158,94-9  i  .4, 244., 185 

Percent  of  total  :  67.5   -            72, S  i  71.7 

•  00 

•  a  o 

Mills  covered  by  cost  investigation  -       :  i  i 

Quantity  of  cane  ground,  tons  :  :  : 

Company  groiyvn  :   5,256,739 

Purchased  from  colonos  ;  23,662,480 

Total  s  28,919,219 

Yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  pounds ;     24.7 

Quantity  of  molasses  produced, 1000  gallons j  138,635 
Yield  of  molasses  per  ton  of  cane  -       : 

Gallons  1  l^.S 

Equivalent,  poimds  :  56.2 

Unit  value  of  molasses,  per  gallon,  -  eon te-:      .074. 


:  ^,329,a3 
s  16,. 451, 298 
I   20,780,711 

3. 
18, 

,558,536 
,538,^64 
,097,000 

I             24.8 

23A 

:     91  ..076 

99,572 

;     4- •■'•»• 

»     51.5 

5.5 

;       .023 

.023 
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The  same  method  of  calculating  depreciation  and  repairs  as  items  in 
cost  of  sugar-mill  operations  was  used  for  Cuba  as  for  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States  (see  page  4-6). 

Table  30  shows  the  costs  of  production  (i.ncluding  imputed  interest  on 
investment  in  cane  production  and  in  sugar  mills)  of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  three  years  covered  by  the  investigation^  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
duction cost  for  company-grown  cane  and  colono  cane  as  presented  in  preced- 
ing tables.   The  totfil  cost  f.o-b.  factory,  as  thus  computed  w.i'.s  1.80  cents 
per  pound  in  1929-30,  lo73  cents  in  1930-31,  and  1.50  cents  in  1931-32,  the 
simple  average  for  the  three  years  being  1.63  cents. 

The  price  paid  by  the  sugar  mills  for  cane  purchased  from  the  colonos 
was  during  each  of  the  three  years  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  cane.   On  the  basis  of  the  price  so  paid  for  colono  cane 
and  of  the  cost  of  production  of  company-grovm  cane,  the  average  cost  of 
ra?/  sugar  in  Cuba  f.o.b,  factory  was  1.65  cents  in  1929-30,  1.72  cents  in 
1930-31,  and  l./i3  cents  in  1931-32. 

Table  30a  shows  costs  of  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  excluding  interest 
on  investment  both  in  the  production  and  the  milling  of  cane,  together  vdth 
the  amount  of  imputed  interest.   It  appears  that  for  the  3-year  period  the 
average  cost  of  producing  sugar,  f.o.b.  mill,  exclusive  of  interest,  was 
1.333  cents  per  pound,  and  the  item  of  imputed  interest,  at  6  percent, 
amounted  to  0.343  cent  per  pound.  1/ 


1/  For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  costs  exclusive  of  interest, 
see  part  IV  of  this  report. 
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Table  50.  -  Cuban  sugar:   Cost  of  rav/  sugar  f.o.b.  mill 
.(All  cost  items  in  conts  per  pound  of  96  degree  su^ar,  except  as  indicated) 


Cane  data 
Tons  of  cane  grown  - 

Corapany-grottTi  cane  

Cane  purchased  from  colonos 
Total  


Percent  company  cane  

Percent  colono  cane  

Cost  of  production  of  cane  (based  on 
total  production,  including  un- 
harvested)  per  ton  1/  - 

Company  cane  

Colono  cane  (table  27)  

V/eighted  average 

Per  pound  of  sugar  derived,  cents  — 

Costs  on  basis  of  cost  of 
production  of  cane 
Cost  of  cane  (cost  of  production  as 

above )  

Other. oane  costs  

Total 

Transportation  of  cane  2/  - 

Company  rail"way  operations  

Depreciation  on  railway  plant  

Freight  paid  on  other  cane  

Total  

Factory  operations  - 

Mill  expense  

Packing  cost  

Repairs  and  maintenance  

Taxe  s 

Insurance  

Depreciation  

General  and  administrative  

Total  factory  operations  

Total  gi'oss  cost 

Less  credits  for  - 

Molasses  

Sundry  income  

Net  cost  

Imputed  interest  on  investment  in 
transportation  equipment  and 

factory";,  at  6  percent 

Total  factory  cost  (including  interest) 
I  on  basis  of  cost  of  production  of  cane 

Cost  on  basis  of  price  paid 
for  purchased  cane 
Price  paid  for  cane  purchased  from 

colonos,  per  ton  

Cost  of  cane  to  mills  -  on  basis 
of  cost  of  production  of  company- 
grown  and  price  paid  for  purchased 

cane  -  cents  per  pound  of  sugar  

Other  charges  on  colono  cane  produced 

on  company  land  

iTotal  factory  cost  on  basis  of  price 
paid  for  cane  (including  interest)  - 


1929-50 


5,256,759 
23,662,480 


28,919,219 

18.18 
61.82 


$2,899 

2.280 

2.588 

.967 


.967 
.053 


1.005 

.097 
.045 
.025 


.167 

.119 

.083 
.  071 
.043 
.Oil 
.125 
.100 


.553 


1.728 

.145 
.005 


1.580 


.216 


1.796 


1950-51 


4,529,415 
16,451,298 


^1.702 


775 


.042 


1,646 


20,780,711 

20.85 
79.17 


$2,156 

1.620 

1.727 

.396 


.696 
.055 


,751 

.087 
.069 
.052 


.178 

.105 
.074 
.060 
« u  o  a 
.015 
.171 
.119 


.595 


1.504 

.041 
.009 


1.454 


.279 


1.75c 


$1,599 


.626 


,068 


1.721 


1951-52 


:  Simple 
average 
5  years 


5,568,556 
14,558,464 


18,097,000 

19.66 
80,34 


11.556 

1.222 

1.285 

.547 


.557 
.029 


.576 

.073 
.065 
.051 


.169 

.088 
.060 
.043 
.051 
.015 
.181 
.085 


1.266 

.054 
.009 


1.205 


.296 


1.499 


10.818 


,409 


.075 


1.454 


19.56 
80.44 


$2,190 

1.707 

1.799 

.737 


.737 
.055 


.770 

,086 
.066 
.029 


,171 

,104 
.075 
.058 
.051 
.013 
.158 
.101 


.558 


1.499 

.079 
.008 


1.412 
.264 


1.676 


Spl.506 


.605 


.058 


1.600 


1/  Figures  differ  slightly  from  those  in  table  28  because  weighted  according  to 
consumption  by  sugar  mills  of  the  cane  produced  by  each  company,  ?/here  in  table 
28  averages  are  weighted  by  production  of  cane. 

g/   All  items  computed  by  dividing  expenditure  by  total  poimds  of  sugar,  al'though 
each  item  actually  incurred  with  reference  to  only  part  of  the  cane. 
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Table  30a.-  Cuban  cane  sugar;   Costs  of  r)roductJ.on  of  rav/  sugar 
excluding  and  including  interest  on  investment  in  cane  pro- 
duction and  milling 

Costs  v;ithout  interest  exclude  interest  on  borrowed  money  as  well  as  on  capital 
ovmed.   Imputed  interest  taken  at  6  percent  of  total  investment  including  that 

financed  by  borrovYing 

(Cents  per  pound  of  sugar^  except  as  indicated) 

:         I                       t  s Simple 
%   1929-30  :  1930-31   ;  I93I--32  2  average 
% \ o %")   years 

»  o  e  • 

Costs  without  interest:              ;  ;  ;  : 

Production  of  cane,  j>er  "^on  -       :  %  .  %  % 

Company- grown  (table: ^8)- '  ^2.1X5      °  $1,703  -  $1,188  i   ^.1(^ 

Colono-grown  (table.  27) '-  $2,U9  -  $1,476  :  $1,086  :  ^1.570 

Weighted  average ■:  |2.193   :  i>l'.524  °  |1.108  :  |1.608 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sug3.r     %  %  i  i 

obtained  -  cents  ;  ,8u8  ;  .614-  °.  .4-72  i        ,658 

Other  cano  costs  %  ,036  i  .035  :  .029  -        .033 

Transportation  of  cane  and  factory  .'  ;  ;  •  : 

operations,  less  m.olasses  credit'   ;  ;  :  : 

( table ;  50) 1  _     Jjll      i  .723  '  .627  i        .6^2 

Total  cost  f,o,b,  sugar  mill  t  I.501   ;  1,372  :  1.128  ;  1,333 


Imputed  interest,  at  6a <-  on  investments 
in  -  %  ■ 

Production  of  cane,  per  ton  -       i 

Company- grown  ;  $0,4-84. 

Colono-grown %   $0,131 

Weighted  average  1   .'1^0.195 

Equivalent  per  pound  01    sugar, cents  0         .079 
Trilnsportation    (by  compjinyrailv/a^/s)    i 
and  milling ;        .216 


|o 

^0 

.4.33 
,144. 

.203 

,083 

• 
• 

$0 
$0 
$0 

.348 
.136 
,175 
,075 

I  $0 
•   $0 
I   $0, 

.422 
.137 
.191 

.079 

.279 

ft 

,296 

I 

.264 

Total  ;        ,295     s  .362     ;        .371     ;        .343 


Cost  including  interest:  %  i  i  % 

Production  of  cane,  average :  „967  i  .696  ;  .547  i  .737 

Other  cane  costs ;  .036  :  ,035  t  .029  i  .033 

Transportation  and  milling  less    %  %  :  i 

molasses  credit ,793  '.  1,002  ;  .923  ;  .906 

Total,  f.o.b,  mill  ;  1.796  ;  1,733  ;  1.499  ;  1,676 


Costs  delivered  to  Cuban  ports  -      :  s  ;  ; 

Without  interest ;  1.620  t  1.492  :  1.235  •'  1.448 

With  imputed  interest ;  1^915  °  1,854  :  I.6O6  ;  1,791 

Costs  delivered  to  United  States  ports- s  i  :  ; 

Without  interest ;  1.765  ;  1,618  :  1.359  :  I.58O 

With  imputed  interest  i  2,060  :  1,980  :  1.730  :  1.923 
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Gost  of  Reiined  Sugar  Produced  froin  Cuban  Rav/  Sugar 

In  order  that  the  costs  of  Cuban  sugar  may   be  compared  nith   the  costs 
of  beet  sugar,  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  duty  on 
rav;  sugar.,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  Cuban  sugar  V:hen  con- 
verted to  the  refined  form,  in  which  it  competes  v;ith  beet  sugar,  which  is 
a  refined  product «,   This  cost  comparison  is  independent  of  that  m.ade  in 
Part  II  of  this  report,  which  lias  to  do  v/ith  the  relc.tive  costs  of  refined 
sugar  produced  in  CuDa.  and  of  refined  sugar  produced  from  ra-?  cane  sugar 
in  continental  United  States,  with  a  viev/  to  determining  the  proper  differ- 
ential betv;oen  the  duty  on  ra.v  o.no.   the  duty  on  refined  sugar.   Beet  sugar 
competes  v:ith  refined  Cuban  cane  sugar  v/h ether  it  is  refined  m  Cuba  or 
in  the  Unito^d  States,  .  The  present  section  tnv  ref ore  deals  viritn  the  costs 
of  refined  sug-ar  produced,  from  Cuban  ra\.  3ug;ii',  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
United  States  itself. 
Costs  of  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  sugir  rufined  from  Cuban  rav/  sugar 
in  continental.  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  factory  cost  of 
raw  sugar  in  Cuba,  as  shovm  in  table  30,  (a)  the  i.ost  of  transportation 
from  Cuban  raw-sugar  mills  to  Cuban  ports,  (b)  the  cost  of  transpr^rtation 
from  Cuban  ports  to  refining  ports  in  the  United  States ;  and  (c)  the  cost 
of  refining  in  the  United  Stctes, 

Transportation  to  Cuban  ports.  -  The  cost  of  transportation  frora  raw- 
sugar  mills  in  Cuba  to  Cuban  ports  was  obtained  directly  from  tI:o  records 
of  the  sugar  mills.   It  averagod  11.94  cunts  per  100  puunds  in  1929-30:, 
12.06  cents  in  1930-31  and  10.69  cents  in  1931-32., 
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Transportation  to  United  States  portSo-  The  refineries  in  the  United 
States  which  handle  Cuban  raw  sugar  arc  all  situated  at  tidewater  :'.n  major 
seaport  cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.   The  freight  rates  from 
Cuba  to  these  cities  (Boston,  Nev\f  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah 
and  New  Orleans)  are  all  substantially  the  same  and  the  rates  to  New  York 
may  be  taken  as  representative.   These  rates  were  ascertained  in  paft 
from  the  books  of  the  sugar  refining  companies  and  in  part  from  the  records 
of  ocean  carriers. 

The  average  ocean  transportation  rate  for  raw  sugar  from  Cuban  ports 
to  Nev/  York  was  found  to  be  14-«5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  rav;  sugar  in 
1929,  12.6  cents  in  1930  and  12.4.  cents  in  1931. 

Cost  of  refining  in  the  United  States.-  Practically  all  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  sugar  refineries  handle  not  only  Cuban  sugar  but  also  in- 
sular sugar,  and  New  Orleans  refineries  handle  likewise  Louisiana  raw- 
sugar.   No  separate  records  are  kept  o£  the  costs  of  refining  the  raw 
sugar  from  different  sources.   However,  for  raw  sugar  of  a  given  centri- 
fugal test  the  cost  of  refining  is  almost  precisely  the  same  from  whatever 
source  the  sugar  may  be  drawn.   The  average  refining  costs  for  all  sugar 
at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  refineries  may  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  refining 
Cuban  rav;  sugar.  ..--.^  ..  '"  ■".■>.  v:-.^- 

The  costs  of  refining  are  given  in  detail  in  part  II  of  this  report. 
The  costs  are  in  terras  of  refined  sugar  and  averaged  68.7  cents  in  1929 
per  100  pounds,  67.2  cents  in  1930,  and  61.9  cents  in  1931. 


Toto.l  cost  of  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  from  Cubar.  rav/  sug:ar , 
It  requires  107  pounds  of  96  degree  raw  sugar  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.   It  is  necessary,  therefore^  i.n  determining  the  costs  of 
100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  derived  from  Cuban  raw  sugar,  to  take  the 
cost  of  production  and  transportation  of  107  pounds  of  raiY  sugar  plus  the 
cost  of  refining.   The  items  entering  into  this  total  cost  are  summarized 
in  table  31.   This  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  sugar  refined  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  (made  up  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
sugar  cane 5  the  cost  of  conversion  into  raw  sugar,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States j  and  the  cost  of  refining  in  the  United  States) 
was  2.812  cents  per  pound  of  refined  sugar  in  1929?  2.718  cents  in  1930 
and  2.424  cents  in  1931.   These  costs  include  impurted  interest,  at  6 
percent,  on  investment  in  all  stages  of  production. 
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Cost  of  sugar  refined  in  Cuba 

Table  31  shows  also  the  cost  f.o.b.  factory  of  refined  sugar  produced  in 
Cuba,   It  includes  items  of  the  same  character  as  those  for  Cuban  sugar 
refined  in  the  United  States,  except,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  item  of 
freight  from  Cuban  ports  to  the  United  States  refineries.   The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar  used  in  the  computation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States.   It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  f.o.b.  Cuban  refineries  was  2.611  cents  per 

pound  in  1929-30,  2.4.55  cents  in  1930-31,  and  2.154  cents  in  1931-32.   these 
/ 
j   costs  also  include  imputod.  interest. 

/ 
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Table  31.  --  Refined  sugar  proc^uC''::d  from  Cuban  raw  sugnrj   Cost  of  production 
of  sugar  refined  in  tho  Qnifc...d  States  r.nJ  rofinod  in  Cuba, 
f .  o .  b .  r  oi'lne  vy      -^z 


Crop  year 


:  1929-30  ;  1930-31  i  1931-32 


'Simple 
average 


Sugar  refined  in  United  States;  : 

Per  100  lbs.  raw  sugar  -  : 

Cost  of  production  of  raw  sxigar^f  ,0,  b<,s 

cane  mills  in  Cuba  (table  30)  : 

Cost  of  transportation  from  factory   ; 

to  Cuban  ports  i 

Cuban  ports  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast; 

refineries  in  United  States ;_ 

Total  cost  at  refineries ; 

Equivalent  cost  of  107  pounds  of  raw     : 
sugar  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  ; 

Less:  bag  and  molasses  credit  :_ 

Net  cost  107  pound;;  of  raw  sugar  s 

Averaged  cost  oi  refining  at  Atlantic  ancl" 
Gulf  coast  refineries  pci-  100  pounds  of  : 

refined  sugar  (see  table  55)  s 

Total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  refine^]   i 
sugar  f.o.b.  U.S.  refineries  t 


Cl.796 


.119 


.11 


i±j 


$1,133  s     >1.499  :   vl.676 
.120   ;  .107    :         .115 

.126  :  .124-  ;        .132 


2.060 


2 .  20i.'|. 

0    19'-> 


.687- 
:.812, 


1.979   :       1.730   ;     1.923 


2.119  s       1.851  2      2.058 
.073  s  .04-6  ; .066 


2,046  :       1.305  J     1.992 

.672  ;  .619   :        .659 

2.718   I        2.4-24   :      2.65I 


Sugar  refined  in  Cuba;  : 

Per  100  lbs.  of  ra?;  sugar  -  ; 

Cost  of  production  of  rav/  sugar  as    ; 

Cost  of  transpoi'tation  to  reT^ineriGS  ; 

in  Cuba : 

Total  at  refineries ; 

Equivalent  cost  of  3.07  pounds  of  raw     : 
sugar  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  : 

Less;  bag  and  molasses  credit  1 

Net  cost  107  pounds  of  rav;  sugar ; 

Average  cost  of  refining  in  Cuba  per  100  ; 

pounds  01  refined  sugar  (table  55)  % 

Total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  refined   ; 
sugcr  f.o.b,  Cuban  refineries  : 


1.796  ;   1.733  ;   1.499  :  I.676 
.089  ;    .075  ;    .079  ; ,081 


1 »  'OG  5 


1.808 


1.578   ;      1.757 


2.017 
.059 

* 

1.935  ; 
.074  s 

1.688  ; 
.042   ; 

1.880 
.058 

1.958 

• 

1.861  s 

1.646  ; 

1.822 

.653 

« 

.594  ; 

.508  ; 

.585 

2.611 

2.455  ; 

2.154  ; 

2oi0't 

1/  All  items  of  cost  of  production  ...nd  refining  include  imputed  interest  on 
investment  at  6  percent. 

Note;   For  transport-j.tion  charges  from  refineries  to  interior  markets  in  the 
United  States,  see  table  39. 
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Tran!3portation  Cosbs  and  Total  Del5.vered  Costs 
foi'  Raw  Suv'ar 


Cost  comparisons  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  include 
not  only  the  cost  of  production  but  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery 
to  the  principal  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Principal  markets 

Practically  the  only  markets  for  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  are  the 
vsugar  refineries.   All  of  these  are  situated  on  tidey^ater  in  r.ia.jor  seaports 
of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts^  nyjnely,  Boston,  Nev/  York,  Phila- 
delphiaj  Baltimore.;  Savsnna.h,  Nev/  Orlcejis.,  Galveston,  and  S-m  Francisco. 
Neither  for  rav/  sugar  produced  in  continental  United  States  end  in  Hawaii 
nor  for  Cuban  raw  sugar  are  there  ci\j   costs  of  dclivca^y  to  marlcct  in  the 
United  States  other  than  fcr'::nsportation  vnd.   lighterage. 

Information  was  obtained  directly  from  the  records  of  all  the  important 
refineries  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  sources  of  the  rav/  sugar  used 
by  them,  and  it  wa.s  possible  to  determine  accurately  frora  tliese  data  what 
were  in  fact  the  principal  markets  for  the  raw  sugar  of  each  source.   These 
data,  however,  cannot  be  published,  as  to  do  so  would  in  some  cases  dis- 
close the  operations  of  individual  concerns.   The  evidence  from  these 
records  is  confirmed  by  the  table  (table  lU)    showing  the  statistics  of 
imports  of  dutiable  sugar  (practically  all  Cuban),  and  the  receipts  of 
Hawaiian  sugar,  in  the  principal  customs  districts  of  the  United  States^ 
In  all  cases  the  raw  sugar  is  refined  in  the  customs  district  whore  it  is 
first  received.   The  figures  of  imports  of  dutiable  sugar  in  this  table 
include  refined  sugar  and  the  position  of  certain  of  the  customs  districts 
in  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  differs  considerably  f ron  tfeir  position  in 
respect  to  combined  imports  of  raw  and  refined  sugar. 
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The  principal  markets  for  Cuban  raw  sugar  are  New  Yorkj  Philadelphia^ 
Boston,  Baltimore  J  Savannah,  and  Nevr  Orle'ins.   The  freight  rates  from 
Cuban  ports  to  these  cities  are  all  practically  the  same. 

The  principal  markets  for  Hav/aiian  rav/  sugar  are  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,   Practically  the  only  market  for  Louisiana  raw  sugar  is  New 
Orleans. 
Transportation  costs  and  total  costs  delivered  at  refineries 

Transportation  costs  on  rav/  sugar  from  the  several  producing  areas 
compared  to  the  principal  markets  in  the  United  States  wore  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  records  of  the  producers  of  raw  cane  sug-^j:^  or  of  the  re- 
finers of  cane  sugar  and  -.vere  confirmed  by  data  obtained  from  transporta- 
tion companies.   The  transport.:?tion  costs  for  Louisiana  raw  sugar  comprise 
a  single  item  only  -  direct  ti-ansportation  from  the  rav/-sugar  mill  to  Nex7 
Orleans.   The  trrinsportation  costs  for  Hawaiian  sugar  include  rail  or  truck 
hauling  from  the  sugar  mills  to  the  insular  ports  end  ocean  transportation 
to  Snri  Francisco  or  New  York.    The  costs  for  Cuban  sugar  include ;,  similar- 
ly, the  haul  to  the  ports  cjid   the  ocean  transportation. 

Table  32  shov/s  the  average  transportation  costs  for  Louisiana,  Hawaiian, 
and  Cuban  raw  cane  sugar  to  refineries  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  costs  of  production  of  the  rav;  sugar,  as  set  forth  in  previous  tables, 
and  the  total  delivered  costs.   For  the  three  years  taken  together  (simple 
average)  the  respective  transportation  costs  were  0,133  cent  per  pound  for 
Louisiana,  0.312  cent  for  Hawaiian, and  0.2^7  cent  for  Cuban  raw  sugar. 
Adding  these  transportation  costs  to  the  costs  of  production  gives  a  total 
cost,  delivered  at  United  States  refineries,  of  A* 6^6  cents  per  pound  for 
Louisiana,  3.286  cents  for  Hawaiian, and  1.923  cents  for  Cuban  sugar. 
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Tablo  32,  -  Raw  cane  sugar;   Costs  of  tro.nsportation  to  principal 
refining  points  in  United  States  and  total  delivered 
costs  at  such  points  1/ 


(Cents  per  pound) 


1929   [  1930   ;  1931 


Simple 
average 


Louisiana  rav;  sugars                      i  t  t  i 

Transportation  from  rav/  sugar  mills  to          i  %  ;  i 

NeviT  Orleans  :  0.U7  %  0.132  :  0.120  ;  0.133 

Cost  of  production  at  ravi/  sugar  mills  ;  $.020  ;  4-. 24-7  ;  4.. 273  :  4-° 513 

Total  cost  at  New  Orleans  ;  5.167  i  ^.379  i  /+.393  :  4.. 6^46 

«  o  •  • 

Hawaiian  raw  sugar;                       ;  :  :  ; 

Transportation,                        ;  ;  ;  ; 

From  rawr  sugar  mills  to  Hawaiian  ports-:   .082  ;  .085  ;  ,080  ;   ,082 

From  Hav;aiian  ports  to  refineries  in   ;  :  s  ; 

continental  United  States,  weighted   ?  ;  :  ; 

average  ;  .'?!/+  i  ,226  ;  o24.9  ;   .230 

Cost  of  production  at  raw  sugar  mi] Is ;  3Jw4  ;  2.967  t  2.781  ;  2.TiU 

Total  delivered  costs  ;  3.-4^0  :  3.278  ;  3.110  :  3.286 

Transportation  from  Hawaii  to  principal   :  ;  ;  2 

individual  pjorts  included  in  above  a-^;eiage-s  ;  :  ; 

San  Francisco • ;   .195  i  .195  '  .195  ;   .195 

Gulf  niid  Atlantic  coast  refineries ;   .380  ;  ,386  ;  ,351  ;   .372 

Percentage  shipped  to  -                 :  :  :  ; 

San  Francisco ■ ;  89.70  ;  83.62  ;  65.13  : 

Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  ^  10. 30  ;  16,38  :  3^.87  ; 

^  •  «  « 

«  o  o  • 

Cuban  raw  sugar;                          ;  :  :  1 

Transportation,                        :  ;  j  : 

From  raw  sugar  mills  to  Cuban  ports  ;  0.119  ;  0.120  :  0.107  :  0.115 

From  Cuban  ports  to  Now  York ;   .H5  ;  .126  :  .124.  ;   .132 

Cost  of  production  at  raw  sugar  mills ;  1,796  ;  1.73^  ;  1.4-99  ;  1.676 

Total  cost  at  New  York ;  2.06O  ;  1,979  :  1,730  :  1,923 


1/  All  costs  of  production  include  imputed  interest  at  6  percent  on  investment 
in  production  of  cane  ana  in  sugar  mills. 
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Transportation  nnd   Delivered  Costs  for  Beet  Sugar 
and  Sugar  Refined  from  Cuban  Raw  Sugar 

Principal  markets 

The  determination  of  the  comparative  cost  of  beet  sugar  and  of  Cuban 
sugar  delivered  to  the  principal  markets  in  the  United  States  involves  ati 
entirely  different  problem  regarding  transportation  from  that  presented 
by  the  cost  comparison  for  raw  sugar.   Refined  sugar  is  consumed  through- 
out the  United  States,  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  population.   Since 
sugar  is  a  commodity  of  relatively  low  value  in  proportion  to  its  Y/eight, 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  consuming  markets  is  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  delivered  cost  and  the  selection  of  principal  markets 
for  the  purpose  of  cost  comparison  affects  materially  the  result  of  the 
comparison. 

The  sugar  produced  in  each  area  supplying  the  United  States  market 
naturally  tends  to  go  to  those  parts  of  the  country  to  which  transportation 
charges  from  that  area  are  lowest.   Cuban  sugar,  whether  refined  in  Cuba 
or  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  naturally  findc  its 
most  accessible  markets  in  States  bordering  those  coasts.   The  greater 
part  of  the  beet  sugar,  on  the  other  hc-and,  is  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  since  the  output  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  requirements 
of  the  United  States,  veiy  little  of  it  is  marketed  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,   Cuban  sugar  finds  practically  no  market  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  is  supplied  by  Hawaii  ojcid   California  beet  sugar,  nor  j-n  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  is  the  chief  producer  of  beet  sugar. 
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Trble  33  ;:5.hors  for  1931  tlie  qur.ijtitioa  of  l-;eet  sugr.r  shippecl  to  the 
several  i.icjor  consuminj  regions  of  the  United  St^-tes  by  the  factories 
covered  by  the  cost  inquiry,  and  also  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar 
shipped  to  the  same  region.;  by  the  Atlcintic  ;ind  Gulf  coi-st  refineries 
and  Cuban  refineries.   The  shipments  of  the  Atliintic  and  Gulf  coast 
refineries  include  not  merely  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav;  but  also  that 
refined  from  Louisiana  and  insular  raw  sugar,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
originating  in  Cuba  which  vwas  marketed  in  all  of  these  regions  \'-;as  much 
less  than  here  shovm. 

It  v/ill  be  seen  that  j.n  1931  nearly  seven  tenths  of  all  the  beet 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  v/as  marketed  in  the  interior  valley 
region  extending  substantially  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska^  Kansas,,  and  Texas.  Practically  all  of  the  beet  sugar 
produced  in  the  Central  States  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  tliat  pro- 
duced in  the  Mountain  States  is  marketed  in  this  interior  region.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  the  Pacific  coast  naturally 
sell  the  greater  part  of  thcdr  product,  about  thr-ee  fifths,  on  thrat  coast 
and  most  of  the  remainder  is  shipped  by  water  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States,  mostly  for  inland  distribution. 

Of  the  refined  cane  sugar  produced  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
about  three  fifths  is  consumed  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  region,  the  proportion 
in  the  case  of  the  sugar  refined  at  Atlantic  Coast  ports  rising  to  nearly 
four  fifths.   Naturally  the  Cvlf   Coast  refineries  (at  Now  Orleans  and 
Galveston)  market  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States  and  the  interior 
valley  states.   For  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  refineries  together,  the 
interior  valley  region  furnished  in  1931  a  market  for  2S   percent 'of  their 
output . 
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Table  33.  -  Beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts 
Shipments  to  the  several  consuming  regions  in  1931 


Kind  of  sugar 
and  source 


Consuming  regions 


Total 


Atlantic 

Coast 

States 


Gulf  : Interior 
Coast  :  Valley 
States:  States 


J/Iountain.  Pacific 
States  I    States 


Beet  sugar,  produced  in- 
Central  States  

Mountain  States  

Pacific  States  

Total  

Refined  cane  sugar  from 
Cuba,  Insular  and  do- 
mestic rav7  sugar,  re- 
fined on  - 

Atlantic  Coast  — 

Gulf  Coast  

Total  

Refined  sugar  refined  in 
Cuba 

Beet  sugar,  produced  in- 
Central  States  

Mountain  States  

Pacific  States  

Total  

Refined  sugar  refined 
in  - 

Atlantic  Coast  

Gulf  Coast ' 

Total  

Refined  sugar  refined  in 
Cuba 


208,185 

1,970,023 

326,105 


:, 504, 313 


5,776,000 
1,730,5^8 


7,506,548 


693,371 


Quantity  in  thousands  of  pounds 

238  ;     -  :   207,9^8: 
107,120  :  142,166:1,508,184-5  208,992 
82,476  ;   9.325:   29,776;   12,981 


189,834  :  151,491:1,745,908:  221,973 


4,513,761 
60,962 


86,086 
709,887 


4,574,723  :  795,973 


462,434  :  113,660 


3,561 
191,546 


195,107 


1,174,824: 
955,901; 


673: 
3,798: 


656 


2,130,725:   4,471: 


106,077^ 


656 
11,200 


Percent  of  total 


100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 


0.1 

5.4 

25.3 


7.6 


78.1 
3.5 


7.2 
2.9 


6.0 


1.4 
41.1 


60.3 
66.7 


10.6 


16.4 


99.9 
76.0 


69.7 


20.3 
55.2 


28.3 


15.3 


10.6 
4.0 


8.9 


.1 
.2 


,7 


0.2 
.58.7 


7.8 


.1 


.1 


1.6 
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In  vIqx^   of  these  facts  with  reference  to  the  miirkets  for  beet  sugar 
and  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav>f  sugar,  the  Commission  h.as  compared  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  beet  sugar  to  all  the  markets  supplied  by  the 
beet  sugar  factories  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry  v/ith  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  sugar  refined  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  in  Cuba, 
to  all  the  markets  supplied  with  such  sugar.   In  other  words,  the 
principal  markets  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  sugar  are  taken  as  the 
actual  markets  supplied.   The  method  of  determining  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
Costs  of  transportation  of  beet  sugar 

From  the  records  of  ey.ch  beet  sugar  factory  covered  by  the  cost 
inquiry  (these  factories  accounted  for  over  nine-tenths  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar)  the  Commission  ascertained  the  total  quantity  of 
sugar  shipped  during  each  year  to  all  markets  and  also  the  total  amount 
of  freight  paid  on  these  shipments.   From  these  data  the  average  rate  of 
freight  for  each  factory  was  directly  ascertained  and  a  weighted  average 
for  all  the  factories  was  computed.   The  results  are  presented  in  Table 
34.   It  will  he  seen  that  for  the  three  years  taken  together  the  average 
cost  of  transportation  of  beet  sugar  to  all  the  markets  where  it  was  sold 
was  0.496  cent  per  pound. 
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Table  34-.  -  Beet  sugars  Cost  of  tranr-.port-^tion  on  all 
su;_,'ar  shippeu  by  factories  costed 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 


:       Shipments 

Total  amount 

of 
freii2;ht  paid 

t 

Average 

V    per,;.-."^ 

pound 

:    (1000  pounds) 

m 

Cent 

;        1,765,10A 

fe%5/+2,233 

' 

.4-o4- 

:       1,953,961 

9,321,95B 

I 

.A77 

i       2,350,1B9 

12,376,737 

• 

.527 

Simple  average  rate 


.A96 
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Cost  of  Transportation  of  Sxigac   Refined  from  Cuban 
Rav;  Sugar 

The  coct  of  transporting  sugar  refined  in  the  United  Gtates  from  Cuban 
raw  sugar  to  the  markets  v/here  it  is  sold  vfas  computed  by  the  following 
method;  Representative  cities  of  destination,  usually  three  in  number, 
were  selected  for  each  State  to  which  any  shipments  v;ere  made.   The  rates 
of  freight  to  these  cities  from  a  given  refining  center,  such  as  Now  York, 
were  ascertained.   The  rates  to  the  selected  cities  of  a  given  3tate  were 
combined  into  a  simple  average,  on  the  assrjiiption  that  this  average  v;ould 
be  more  representative  of  the  rates  to  the  State  as  a  whole  bhan  one  weighted 
by  the  quantities  shipped  to  the  particular  cities  covered.   The  State 
rates  from,  a  given  refining  center,  r.s  thus  ascertained,  "/ere  combined  into 
a  generai  average  by  giving  to  each  gtate  a  weight  corresponding  to  the 
total  shipments  of  refined  sugar  (whatever  the  origin  of  the  raw  sugar  from 
which  it  v.ras  produced)  into  that  -State  from  the  given  refining  center. 
Finally  the  averages  for  the  rates  from  the  several  refining  centers  wore 
com.bined  into  r,  general  average  for  shipments  from  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  refineries  by  giving  to  each  refining  center  a  weight  corresponding 
to  its  production  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuban  raws.   The  quantities  used 
as  weights  in  these  calculations  cannot  bo  published  since  in  some  cases 
this  would  involve  the  disclosure  of  the  marketing  operations  of  individuel 
refineries.   The  rates  from  the  several  refining  centers  to  the  several 
States  during  1931  are  shown  in  table  35 1  they  were  practically  the  Sc.me  in 
the  other  years  covered;  the  table  also  shows  the  weighted  average  for  each 
of  the  years. 
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For  the  sugar  refined  in  Cuba  the  method  of  computing  the  average  cost 
of  transportation  from  the  ports  of  entry  to  the  markets  actually  supplied 
was  similo.r  to  that  set  forth  as  regards  th(5  product  refined  in  the  United 
States.   The  same  cities  of  destination  (so  far  as  any  shipments  of  sugar 
refined  in  Cuba  v/ere  made  to  them)  vvere  used  and  the  rates  to  these  cities 
from  the  several  ports  of  entry  v/hich  made  shipments  to  them  wore  ascer- 
tained.  The  general  average  is  v/eighted  according  to  the  shipments  of 
Cuba.n  refined  sugar  to  the  respective  States.   The  results  of  this  calcu- 
lation, v;hich  involve  no  disclosure  of  the  business  of  individual  concerns, 
are  presented  in  table  36. 

As  in  the  case  of  beet  sugar,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  cartage 
charges  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  places  of  business  of  the  dealers. 
For  this  reason  the  tran.S|;)ortation  charge  for  all  of  the  refining  points 
and  ports  of  entry  for  Cuban  sugar,  exceut  Ne;7  York,  v/as  taken  as  zero. 
In  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  Nev;  York  the  average  cost  of 
delivery  from  the  refineries  to  the  v/holesale  and  other  dealers  was  found 
to  be  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  about  3  cents  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.   It  was  assumed  that  3  cents  of  this  cost 
represented  cartage  charges  p.nd  that  the  remainder  represented  either  rail- 
way or  viator  transportation  with_in  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tables  35  and  36  that  for  the  three-year  period 
taken  together  (simple  average)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  sugar  refined 
from  Cuban  raw  sugar  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  refineries  to  the 
markets  supplied  by  them  v.-as  0.270  cent  per  poiind,  and  the  corresponding 
cost  for  the  sugar  refined  in  Cuba  from  the  points  of  entry  to  the  markets 
Y;as  0.238  cent  per  poiond. 


states 


New  Orleans:  Taxes  City 


:    £i:u  Sugar J.and 


ds) 


New  England  States: 

Maine  — 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  - 
Connecticut  — 


Atlantic  Coast  States: 

New  lork,  metropolitan  area 

New  tork, other  

New  Jersey,  metropolitan  ai* 

Nev;  Jersey,  other  ' 

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  


Gulf  States: 

Alabama  

Mississippi 
Louisiana  — 
Texas  


Northern  interior  states; 

Michigan  

Ohio 

Indiana ■— 

Illinois  


a  £^v-^Y-i  /^  •%  v% 


«37 
,30 


i35 
.30 
.18^ 
.47 


.49 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.49 


.35 


.63 

.67 
.67 
.72 


^ 


Table  S5.   Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  ravv  sugar: 
Transportation  rates  in  1931  from  each  refining  center 
to  representative  cities  thro'ichout  area  in  v/hioh 
sugar  was  soxd 


States 


Representative  cities  to  which 
freight  rates  were  obtained 


Refining  centers 


Boston 


New  England  States: 

Maine  

Mew  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  - 
Connecticut  — 


Portland 

Portiimouth 
hi :•■'-.  fvc.'c-rJnci 


:Pi evidence 

rllartford 


Atlantic  Coast  States:  • 

Nev;  York,  metropolitan  area : 

New  Jork,  other :  Buffalo 

New  Jersey,  metropolitan  asoa  : 

New  Jersey,  other iTronton 

Pennsylvania ■9':\  '■  j.-.delphia 

Delaivare ■  t'ili.icgton 

Maryland :B-'J.tiiPore 

District  of  Columbia ; 

Virginia rHorfolk 

North  Carolina :!';iJf3ington 

South  Carolina :Ciii./:l^ston 

Georgia :Ga\-a'inah 

Florida :T".rjpa 

Gulf  States!  : 

Alabama  : Birmingham 

Mississippi :Jac;kjon 

Louisiana :Ncw  Orlcms 

Texas :Vachita  Balls 

Northern  interior  states:  :     ] 

Michigan  :Detrdit 

Ohio :Cleveiand 

Indiana .Fort  Vfcyno 

Illinois ;  Chicago 

Wisconsin :Milwa!±ec 

Minnesota ;T'.in  Cities 

Iowa  :«9,:!iioincs 

North  Dakota rBisuarck 

South  Dakota :Pierre 

Nebraska .  Lincoln 


Southern  interior  states: 

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Kansas  

Missouri  

Oklahoma  

Arkansas  


:Charlestomi 
;Lexington 
:Knoxv-ille 
:V\:ichita 
:St.  Louis 
;Okl'iiona  City 
:Little  Rock 


Augusta 
Cnniord 
Montpelier 
Fall  River 
Newport 
New  Haven 


Utica 

Atlantic  City 
Pittsburgh 

Cumberland 

Richmond 
V'inston  Salom 

Col'jj'ibia 

Atlanta 
tit.   PotcrsbiATg 


Montgomery 
Kattioaburg 
Bfiton  K&uge 
Galveston 


Grand  Rc.pids 

f^olumbus 

Indi.-napolis 

Peoria 

La  Crosse 

Duluth 


Omaha 


fflieeling 

Louisville 

Nashville 

:iiftchinson 

Knnsas  City 

Tulsa 


Banger     . 

Eorlin     i 

^t.    "Ibans: 

Hcrth  AdaitS! 

Pav/tuokct     ) 

Nev;  London  ; 


Soranton 

Salisbury 

Roanoke 
Charlotte 

«roonvill^ 

Dry  tona  Beach 

Gadsden 

Dallas 


Saginan 

.43 

Cincinnati 

.40 

Evansvill'-: 

.51 

Springfield 

.50 

Madison 

.5?- 

Bluefield 
C  0 vington 
Chattanooga 
Topeka 


3.27 
,23 
.29 
.14 
.16 
.22 


.34 


-V 


lien  York,Philadelphia=   Savannah^  New  Orleans;  Texas  City 

ard   Rr. Itipinri- ; ; -.^  £iii'.  gLi^trarland 

(Per  100  pounds) 


$0.27 
.27 
.27 
.26 
.18 
.16 


.04 
.26 
.04 
.16 
.20 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.23 
•  SO 
.34 
.22 


.39 

.30 


.45 
.40 
.5i 
.50 
.52 
.60 
.64 
.76 
.76 
.72 


.42 
.54 
.4? 
.72 


.85 
.77 


.3A 
.25 
.19 
.27 


.52 
.54 
.56 


.50 
.51 

.42 


.43 


.37 
.30 


.33 
.30 
.18' 
.47 


.49 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.49 
.60 
.54 
.76 
.76 
.55 


.45 
.42 
.55 
.47 
.57 
.43 


.35 


.63 

.67 
.67 
.72 
.67 
.65 
.76 
.76 
.51 


.64 
.61 
.55 
.50 


Weighted  averages  -  shipments  to  all  areas:  1929,  $0,271;  19S0,  $0,266;  1931,  ^0.27F.. 
Simple  average  -  three  year  period:  |0.£70. 


Table  36.-   Cuban  2 


States 


Nev^  England  States; 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  


Atlantic  Coast  States t 

Now  York,  metropolitan  area  — 

New  York,  other  

NeViT  Jersey,  metropolitan  area 

New  Jersey,  other  

Pennsylvania  

Delav;are 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  


Gulf  Coast  States; 

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  


Northern  Interior  States; 

Michigan  

Ohio 

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa 

Nebraska  


Southern  Interior  States; 

West  Vriginia  

Kentucky  

Tennessee ' 

Missouri — 

Arkansas  


V/eighted  average  *- 

/ 


freight  rate 
3ted  cities 


30-1931   :    1931-1932 


jQ  pounds) 


b.14.0 
.220 


.040 
.260 
.040 
.160 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.UO 

.U5 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 


'.280 

;.3oo 

.180 


i.430 

.>400 

U50 
U50 

1.4.90 

;.6oo 

.540 


.4.20 


U50 
H20 
^4-70 


.225 


$0,140 
.220 


.040 
.260 
.040 
.160 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.lUO 
.U5 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 


.280 
,3  00' 
.180 
,470 


.400 
.450 
.450 
.490 
.600 

.550 


.4.20 
.450 
.420 
.470 

•  430. 


.217 
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Table  36.-   Cuban  refined  cane  sugar:   Cost  of  transportation  from  points  of  entry  of  Cuban  refined  sugar 

to  representative  cities  throughout  area  in  which  sugar  was  sold 


States 


Representative  cities  to  which 
freight  rates  were  obtained 


Shipments  of  CUiit,n.  cjHi^ir 
bo  the  Sta  te 


1929-1930  ;  1930-1931  ;  19'a-iv32 


Average  freight  rate 
to  geJ.ccted  cities 


1929-1930:  1930-1931  :  19? 1-1 9 J2 


Nev/  England  States: 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  


Atlantic  Coast  States: 

Now  York,  metropolitan  area  — 

New  York,  other  

Nev/  Jersey,  metropolitan  area 

New  Jersey,  other  

Pennsylvania  

Delavmre  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  


Gulf  Coast  States: 

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Northern  Interior  States: 

Michigan  

Ohio 

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa 

Nebraska  

Southern  Interior  States: 

West  Vriginia  

Kentucky  

Tennessee — • 

Missouri — 

Arkansas  


Boston 
Providence 


Buffalo 

Trenton 
Philadelphia 
Wilmington 
Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Savnnnah 

Tampa 


Birmingham 
Jackson 
New  Orleans 
Wichita  Falls 


Detroit 
Cleveland 
Fort  Wayne 
Chict^go 
Milviraukeo 
Twin  Cities 
Des  Moines 
Lincoln 


Charleston 
Lexington 
Knoxville 
St.  Louis 
Little  Rock 


Fall  River 
Neivport 


Utica 

Atlantic  City 
Pittsburgh 

Cvimberland 

Richmond 

Winston  Salem 

Columbia 

Atlanta 

St.  Petersburg 


Montgomery 
Hattiesburg 
Baton  Rouge 
Galveston 


Grand  Rapids 

Columbus 

Indi'uiapolis 

Pooria 

LaCrosse 

Duluth 

Omraia 


ViTnecling 
Loui.'^villo 
Nashville 
Kansas  City 


Weighted  average 

/ 


North  Adams 
Pawtuck.it 


Scranton 

Salisbury 

Roanoke 
Charlotte 
Greenville 
Augusta 
Daytona  Beach 

Gadsden 
Dallas 


S.iginaw 

Cincinnati 

Evansvillc 

Springfield 

Madison 


Bluefield 
Covington 
Chattanooga 


22 
22 


320 
80 


,563 

,56/^ 

281 

282 

,728 

70 

,510 

,3U 

,751 

,770 

,860 

,067 

,869 


10,68;^ 

2,-^59 
10,367 


6,218 

7,99A 

18,7^0 

11,376 


120 


1,55-i 

10,  ou 

9,223 
926 


( -  000  pounds ) 


162 
105 


32,956 
32,957 

1,305 

1,306 

86,287 

60 

56,345 

1,513 
25,811 

7,^84 
16,931 
37,440 
27,116 


13,013 

476 

29,702 

5,000 


8,993 

5,987 

27,277 

21,343 

4,830 

140 

60 


429 
4,451 
7,0U 

123 


(Per  100  pounds) 


433.734 


456.616 


100 
1,232 


59,327 

59,328 

7,201 

7,201 

76,U39 

363 

100,958 

5,960 

59,267 

19,326 

28,926 

34, 9V^ 

32,055 


21,823 

4.572 

43,903 

11,309 


20,671 
10,329 
10,610 
20,376 
15,688 
.420 

■  60 


2,264 

6,883 

13,792 

6,949 

"  300 


$0.1/,.0 
.220 


.040 
.260 
.040 
.160 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 
.U5 
,190 
,180 
.190 
.165 


.280 
.300 
.180 


.430 
.400 
.450 
.450 


.540 


.420 
.450 
.420 
.470 


.140 
.220 


.040 
.260 
.040 
.160 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 
.145 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 


.280 
.300 
.180 
.470 


.430 
.400 
.450 
.450 
.490 
.600 
.540 


.420 
.450 
.420 
.470 


1^0.140 
.220 


.040 
.260 
.040 
.160 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 
.145 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 


.280 
.300' 
.180 
.470 


.430 
.400 
.450 
.450 
.490 
.600 


.550 


.420 
.450 
.420 
.470 
•  430 


682.176 


.216 


■  225 


.217 
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Delivered  costs 

Table  37  shows  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  delivered  to  the  principal 
markets,  comprising  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  beets,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  markets.   Similar 
data  are  shown  for  sugar  refined  in  continental  United  States  from  Cuban  raw 
sugar  and  for  sugar  refined  in  Cuba.   In  this  table  there  appears,  as  re- 
gards sugar  refined  in  Cuba,  the  item  of  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
Cuban  refineries  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
in  addition  to  the  transportation  chtirges  within  the  United  States  itself, 
shovm  in  table  36.   These  costs  of  ocean  transportation  of  Cuban  refined 
sugar  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Cuban  refineries  and  checked  by 
the  records  of  transportation  companies.   They  represent  averages  weighted 
according  to  the  importance  of  tlie  shipments  to  the  several  ports. 

It  v.dll  be  seen  that  for  the  three  years  covered  by  the  cost  investiga- 
tion the  delivered  costs  for  beet  sugar  were,  respectively,  4.596  cents,  4.479 
cents,  and  4.198  cents  per  pound,  the  5-year  average  being  4.424  cents.   The 
corresponding  averages  for  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  itself  from 
Cuban  raw  sugar  were  3.083,  2.984,  and  2.696  cents,  respectively,  and  for 
sugar  refined  in  Cuba,  3.134,  2.946,  and  2.635  cents,  respectively.   These 
two  sets  of  delivered  costs  for  Cuban  sugar  have  been  combined  into  a  weighted 
average.   The  weight  assigned  to  the  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  in  the 
United  States  is  the  total  quantities  of  refined  cane  sugar  derived  by  United 
States  refineries  from  Cuban  raw  sugar.   The  v^reight  assigned  to  the  sugar 
refined  in  Cuba  itself  is  the  total  imports  of  refined  su^;:tr  from  Cuba.   The 
weighted  average  cost,  delivered  to  consuming  markets,  for  all  refined  sugar 
derived  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  v/as  3.086  cents  per  pound  in  1929-30,  2.981  cents 
in  1930-31,  and  2,688  cents  in  1931-32,  the  3-year  average  being  2.918  cents. 
The  excess  of  domestic  cost  for  the  three  years  was  thus  1.506  cents  per 
pound  of  refined  sugar,  equal  (dividing  by  1.07)  to  1.407  cents  per  pound  of  raw. 


Table  37.  -  Beet  sugar  and  sugar  refined  from  Cubcin  i't.<v  sugar:   Costs  of  trans- 
portfition  to  and  delivered  costs  at  iiiarkets  supplied  by  each  kind  of  sugar  1/ 

(Cents  per  pound) 


;;  :        :  Simple 

I    1929-30  :  1930-31  :.!-931-32  .-average 

»        i I s3  years 

U.S.  refined  beet  sugar  -  t         :  t        *• 

Cost  of  production  f.o.b.  mills  (table  18)--:;   4.112   ;   4,002  i   3.671  i    3.928 

Cost  of  transportation  from  mills  1-0        i  i  i  i 

principal  markets  supplioo.  -Adtii  betit       ;  i  t  ' 

sugar  (table  34)  - -- -- .4BA   :   .477  :   .527  : ^496 

Total  delivered  cost  1  A  o96  .  4o479  '   4-198  i   4.424 

Refined  sugar  derived  from  Cuban  rav;  sugar  1     :         s  ;.        ° 

A.  Sugar  refined  in  United  States  --         i  i  i  i 

Cost  of  refined  sugar  i.o.b.  refineries  -.lit 

(table  31) ^  2.812  s   2.718  ^  2,424  ^  2.651 

Cost  of  transportation  from  Atlantic    o         s  s        s 

and  Gulf ■ coast  refineries  to  principal:         i  s        ' 

m.arkets  supplied  by  such  I'ofinerrios  — o    . 271  t .266  ;   .272   ;   .270 

Total  delivered  cost  :      3.0B3  ;   2.984  s  2,696  r  2.921 

13.  Sugar  refined  in  Cuba  -  i  i  i  i 

Cost  of  refined  sugar  f.o.b,  refineries  :;         ;  ;,  i 

(table  31)  — i      2.611  I      2,455  i    2.154   «  2.407 

Cost  of  transportation  from  refineries  ■-,  '  i  : 

to  Atlantic  ^.nd  Gulf  ports  of  U.S. ; i.:307_2   .266  : . 264 s   .279 

Total  cost  c.i.f.  U.S,  ports  :      2,918   T  2.721  j  2,418   s  2.786 

Cost  of  transportation  froiri  such  ports   s        ~  ■  i  -  i 

to  principal  mr.rkets  supr)lied  by  Cubans         i  ;        t 

refineries  --•-— ^ jl21L-J .225  ■   .217   ;   .219 

Totol  delivered  cost  ?  3.134  -     2.946  ;  2.635  »  2.905 

Weighted  average  cost  A  and  B  -  :         ;  ?        : 

Production  (including  ti"; .nsportation  of  5         i  i  i 

Cuban  refined  sugar  to  U.S.  ports)  1   2.819   :   2.718  :;  2.423  °    2.653 

Transportation  froia  Atl.antic  and        i  i  i  : 

^      Gulf  points  ; .  267   ; .263  s   .265  °   .265 

Total  1   3.086  z     2,981  s  2.688  2   2.918 

Excess  of  beet  sugar  costs .  ove?r  weighted        :         t  s        r, 

average  of  Cuban  sugar  costs  i    1,510   ■;      I.498  <:  1,510   ,  I.5O6 

Yfeights  used  in  average  of  A  and  B  above ^  i.e.   '^         s  ;        ; 

total  quantity  of  sugar  refined  from  Cubori   .;         i  11 
raws  (ijOOO  pounds)  -                    111% 

Refined  in  conUnontal  United  States  — ■■;5j850,714o  ■^.j985j073s4jl20,424s   - 
Imported  from  Cuba  ^  J33,13L'      456,615^  682jl71;   - 


1/  All  costs  of  production  include  imputed  interest ^  at  6  p'v;:i'contj  on  investm.ent 
in  all  stages  of  producoioa. 
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In  193 5j  taking  effect  October  1,  the  freight  rater:  on  sugar  were 
reduced  very  generally  throughout  tne  United  otates^,   Tbe  Coiiunission 
has  made  a  careful  examination  of  these  rate  changes.   It  is  found  that 
they  have  affected  beet  vsugar  and  refined  cane  sugar  by  substantially 
the  same  percentage  -  between  25  and  30  percent.   Consequently,  if  pres- 
ent freight  rates  were  substituted  in  tables  35?  36^  and  37  the  average 
rate  for  the  beet  sugar  V'^ould  be  reduced  by  several  cents  per  100  pounds 
more  than  the  average  rates  for  sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Cuba.   The  result  Ti;oiiJ.d  be  to  reduce  the  excess 
of  domestic  over  Cuban  costs  as  regards  comparison  between  boot  sugar  and 
sugar  refined  from  Cuban  rav/  sugar  and  also  somewhat  to  reduce  the 
general  average  of  excess  of  domestic  costs  over  Cub-an  costs  as  shovm  in 
table  3a. 
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Comparison  of  Domestic  and  Cuban  Costs 

Table  38  compares  the  domestic  costs  with  the  Cuban  costs  of  sugar 
delivered  to  the  principal  laarkets  as  shown  in  tables  32  and  37 ^  respec- 
tively.  The  table  shows  that  on  the  average  for  the  three  years  covered 
by  the  cost  investigation  the  cost  cf  Louisiana  rav-/  sugar  exceeded  that 
of  Cuban  rav;  sugar  by  2.723  cej.it s  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  Hav;aiian  raw 
sugar  exceeded  that  of  Cuban  rav.  sugar  by  1.363  cunts  ,x.r  pound.  The  cost 
of  one  pound  of  refined  beet  sugar  exceeded  the  cost  of  one  pound  of  sugar 
refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar  by  1,506  cents;   since  it  requires  1.07  pounds 
of  raw  sugar  to  produce  one  pomid  of  rc^fined  sugar ;,  this  was  equal  to  1.4-07 
cents  per  pound  of  rav;  sugar  o 

None  of  the  three  comparisons  showed  an  excess  of  cost  in  any  indi- 
Tidual  year  covered  by  the  inquiry'"  v/idoly  different  from  txie  average  for 
the  3-year  period. 

The  cost  differences  shovm  by  these  three  separate  comparisons  have 
been  combined  into  a  general  average  by  assigning  to  them,  weights  corres- 
ponding to  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  continental  United  States j  the 
production  of  raw  sugar  in  Havvaiij,  and  the  production  oi  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  respectively.   In  other  words,  each  comparison  is  given  a 
weight  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  given  domestic  source  in  sup- 
plying the  raarl<:t:ts  of  continental  United  States. 

The  weighted  average  excess  of  domer>tj.c  costs  thus  computed  was  1.'570 
cents  per  pound  for  1929,  lo.43.5  cents  for  1930,  and  l.^ol  cents  for  1931. 
The  simple  average  of  these  three  figures  is  1.-495  cents. 
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The  foregoing  comparison  of  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  ;jugar  is 
based  upon  the  farm  cost  of  production  of  cane  or  beets  used  a:.;;  the  raw 
material  for  producing  sugar.   The  Commission  alyo  obtained  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  cost  of  company-- grovai  cane  or 
beetr.  and  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  purchased  from  independent  pro- 
ducers.  The  comparison  of  domestic  and  Cuban  costs  for  the  jeveral  areas 
is  shown  on  this  basis  in  table  39 «■  '■  ■ 
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Table  3S.  -  Comparipon  of  domestic  and  Cuban  delivered  cost?  of 
sugar^  on  basit:;  of  farm  costs  of  cane  and  beetwS 

All  raw  sugar  costs  on  bo sis  of  96  degree  sugar.   All  costs 
Include  imputed  interest  at  6  percent  on  investment  in 
all  stages  of  production 


(Cents  p 

^r 

pound) 

-- 

1929 

1930  : 

1931 

Simple 
average 

A, 

Raw  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Louisiana  - 

Louisiana  sugar  delivered  at  Now 
Orleans  

5.167 

^.379  : 

^.393 

^.64.6 

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at  Atlantic 
and  GiLlf  coast  refineries 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  

Rav;  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Hawaii  - 

"•- 

2.060 

1.979 

:  1.730 

1.923 

3.3.07 

2.A00 

'.     2.663 

2,723 

B. 

Hawaiian  sugar  delivered  at  re- 
fineries in  United  States  

-  ; 

3.///0 

3.27B 

3.110 

3.286 

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at  Atlantic 

and  Gulf  coast  refineries s  2,060 


1.979 


1.730     ;   1.923 


Excess  of  domestic  cost  ;   I.AIO 


1.299 


1.330     ;  1.363 


C.   Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  raw  sugar   : 
vs.  beet  sugar  ; 

Beet  sugar  delivered  to  all  : 
markets  supplivjd  by  it  -  per  pound: 
refined  sugar  ; 

Cuban  sugar  refined  in  United  ; 
States  and  in  Cuba,  delivered  to  : 
all  markets  supplj.ed  by  it  -  per  : 
pound  refined  sugar  ; 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  -  ; 
Per  pound  of  refined  sugar  re-  s 
quiring  1.07  lbs.  of  raw  cane   ; 

sugar  ; 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  raw    ; 
sugar  ; 

Weighted  average  excess  of  domestic  costs; 
per  pound  of  raw  sugar  ; 

Viieights  used  in  average,  viz.  total 
quantity  (tons)  of  - 

A.  Raw  sugar  produccid  in  Louisiana 

B.  Raw  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  

C.  Beet  sugar  produced  in  United 

States  


4.596  I  4.479  ;  4.I9B  t   4.424 

o  a  • 

o  •  • 

e  •  • 

•  00 

O  0  Q 

3.056     ;  2.9BI  ;      2.68B     ;   2.918 

«  •  V 

O  O  • 

O  •  0 

•  o  • 

•  «  • 
o  •  a 

o     .  «  • 

o  •  • 

l.f)10      ;  1.498  :      1.510      :   1.506 

o  •  <» 

•  »  • 

1.411  ;  1.400  ;  1.411  ;  1.407 


1.570 


1.435 


1.481  :  1.495 


199,610?  183,693:  15 5, 924 £ 
924,998:  996,289:1,025,3521 

o  «  o 

1 ,  009 ,  93-9 : 1 ,  204 ,  771 : 1 ,  I48 ,  243  s 
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Table  39.  -  Comparison  of  domestic  and  Cuban  delivored  costs  of  sugar ^ 
on  basis  of  cost  of  company  grov.Ti  cano  or  boots  plus  price 
of  purchased  cano  or  buots 

All  raw  sugar  costs  on  basis  of  96  degroG  sugar 
(Cents  por  pound) 

'     1929   '     1930  '  1931   "^^"'^^'^ 
:    ^  -    ;    ^-'   ;  -l/-^-'-    ;  average 

A.  Raw  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.  Louisiana  -       '         ;         i 

Louisiana  sugar  delivered  at  Nov.'     i                     i                     t  : 

Orleans  1     4..'^57  i       3.992  ;  4„081  i  /+.177 

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at  Atlantic  and::         ;         i  % 

Gulf  coast  refineries  

Excess  of  doiiiesbic  cost 

i 

B.  Ravv'  sugar  -  Cuba  vs.   HavKiii  -                       i                     :                     i  : 

Haivaiian   sugar  delivered  at  refiner-   i                     ',■'■.  : 

ies  in  Unit^^d  States  j     3.A34-      ■:        3.2.45    ^  3.079    ;     3.253 

J                              ■»                              4  O 

Cuban  sugar  delivered  at  Atlantic    i         ^         t  : 

and  Gulf  coast  refinurius  ;  1.910  i       1.967  ;  1.665  J     1.847 

Excess  of  aomestic  cost  s  l.$24.  i        1.278  :  1.4,14,  ■;   I.4Q6 


;     1.910 

* 

1,967   t 

1.665   " 

1.S47 

^  •  54-  / 

• 

2.025   i 

2,416  ; 

2.. 330 

C.   Sugar  refined  from  Cuban  ravv  sugar  vs.  ^  :  :  : 

beet  sugar  -                       :  s  :  : 

O  4  O  « 

Beet  sugar  delivered  to  all  markets   °  ■      , ^  i  ; 

supplied  t.7  it  -  per  pound  refined  i  i  :  : 

sugar  ;  5. 216  :  5.141  -  4.294  •  4-884 

Cuban  sugar  re.fined  in  United  States  '  t  t  i 

and  in  Ciibr.,  delivored  to  all       -  i  i  z 

ff.arkets  supplied  by  it  -  per  p-'^und  ^  z  i  ^ 

refined  sugar  1 2.926  i  2.967  : 2.618  .;   2.837 

Excess  of  domestic  cost  -        s  ;  %  1 

Per  pound  of  refined  sugar  re-   :;  :  :  : 

quiring  1.07  lbs.  uf  raw  cane   j  ;;  ^  j 

sugar  — ;  2.290   ;  2,174  j  1,676  ^   2,047 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  r<ai'.-     t  z  ',  -; 

sugar  1  2.140   ;  2.032  z  1.566  ;  1.913 

freighted  avei-age  excess  of  domestic  costs   '.  z  i  t 

per  pound  of  ra^  sugar ^  1,911   s  1.716  s  1.559  "   1.729 

Weights  used  in  average,  viz.  total  quan-  i  z  %  z 

tity  (tons)  of  -                       i  t  z  z 

A.  Raw  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  -,  199,610^  183^693;  155, 924 : 

B.  Raw  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii  :  924-, 998 s  996,289^,025,352  2 

C.  Beet  sugar  produced  in  United  Statos  -^ 1,009, 919^1, 204, 771  el, 148,243  = 
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Adjustment  of  Duties  by  Degrees 

/vni  extreme  interpretation  of  section  336  of   the  tariff  act  might  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  each  Beparate  degree  of  sugar  hy   polariscopic 
test  is  a  separate  duty  and  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  sugar  of 
each  separate  degree  must  be  separately  compared.   In  vievi  of  the  actual 
facts  of  the  sugar  industry,  however,  this  would  be  an  unreasonable  inter- 
pretation.  Ther^i  is  only  insignificant  production  or  importation  of  sugar 
of  less  than  95  degree  test  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
costs  of  production  of  sugar  of  these  lower  tests.   Moreover,  no  sugar 
mill  attempts  to  distinguish  the  costs  of  different  degrees  of  sugar  which 
it  makes  and  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  raw  su.gax-  for  each  degree 
from,  say,  95  to  98 ^  would  involve  much  purely  arbitrary  estimate.   Under 
those  circumstances,  the  Commission  having  ascertained  the  cost  difference 
on  96  degree  raw  sugar,  the  only  available  course  is  to  take  this  cost 
difference  as  showing  the  rate  of  duty  required  for  96  degree  sugar,  and  to 
reduce  the  rates  on  sugar  of  all  other  degrees  (except  as  modified  by  the 
investigation  of  refined  sugar)  by  the  same  percentage  as  the  rate  on  96 
degree  sugar.   This  will  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  differential  for 
each  sugar  degree  by  that  same  percentage. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  as  expressed  in  the  statute,  and  as  they 
must  be  expressed  in  any  Presidential  proclamation,  are  those  applicable 
to  countries  other  than  Cuba,  which  are  25  percent  higher  than  the  rates  on 
Cuban  sugar.   The  cost  difference  found  relates  to  Cuban  sugar.   The  pro- 
cedure, therefore,  is  to  reduce  the  rates  of  fu.ll  duty  by  the  percentage  by 
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which  the  cost  difference  found  fall 3  below  the  present  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuban  96  degree  sugar,  aaraely,  25  j-'ercent  (more  precisely  25 .2  percent). 
This  percentage  applied  to  the  present  full  rate  of  duty  of  2.5  cents  per 
pound  on  96  degree  sugar  gives  1.875  cents j  and  applied  to  the  present  full- 
duty  differential  of  0.0375  cent  per  pound  for  each  degree  gives  0„ 028125 
cent,  the  differential  for  Cuban  sugar-  being  0,0225  cent.   The  resulting 
rates  for  the  several  degrees,  together  v-iltYi   the  corresponding  rates  on 
Cuban  sugar  under  the  20  percent  preference,  are  set  forth  in  table  /-Q , 
in  comparison  with  the  existing  rates.   The  general  rate  for  sugar  not 
above  75  degrees  becomes  1.264375  cents,  equal  to  1.0275  for  such  sugar 
imported  from  Cuba. 
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Table  4,0.-  Present  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  and  rates  adjusted  to  the  cost 
difference  found  in  this  investigction  for  ra?j  sugar 


(Cents  per  pound) 


Full-dut^/  sugar 


Rate  on  96  degree  sugar  

(basis  of  cost  comparison) 


2.5000 


Differential  for  each  degree  :   .0375 


Cuban  sugar  at 

reduction  of 

20  oercent 


:Present  %   Rate  as   rPresent  :Rabe  as 
:   rate   ;   foimd    z      rate  i   fijund 


1.875 


.028125 


2.0000  il/   1.50 


.3000 


.0225 


Rat? 

on  sugar  of  - 

« 

. 

9 

e 

• 

Not  over  75 

degrees 



; 

1.7125 

I 

1.284375 

I 

1.3700 

a 

1.0275 

76 

ti 



: 

1.7500 

• 

1.312500 

I 

1.4000 

* 

1.0500 

77 

It 



: 

1.7875 

I 

1.340625 

* 

1.4300 

0 

1.0725 

• 

78 

ti 



; 

1.8250 

• 

1.368750 

; 

1.4600 

2 

1.0950 

79 

I! 



a 

1.8625 

I 

1.396875 

; 

1.4900 

• 

1.1175 

80 

11 



I 

1.9000 

°, 

1.425000 

% 

1.5200 

• 

1.1400 

81 

11 



• 

1.9375 

I 

1.453125 

I 

1.5500 

t 

1.1625 

82 

It 



I 

1.9750 

% 

I.4BI250 

: 

1.5800 

• 

1.1850 

83 

It 

a 

2.0125 

« 

1.509375 

: 

1.6100 

0 

1.2075 

SA 

II 



I 

2.0500 

I 

1.537500 

• 

1.6400 

i 

1.2300 

85 

II 



: 

2.0375 

s 

1.565625 

• 

1.6700 

I 

1.2525 

86 

II 



. 

2.1250 

; 

1.593750 

I 

1.7000 

% 

1.2750 

87 

II 



% 

2.1625 

; 

1.621875 

0 

1.7300 

5 

1.2975 

88 

II 



I 

2.2000 

; 

1.650000 

: 

1.7600 

I 

1.3200 

89 

tt 



I 

2.2375 

I 

1.678125 

; 

1.7900 

• 

1.3425 

90 

It 



. 

2.2750 

% 

1.706250 

• 

1.8200 

: 

1.3650 

91 

II 



% 

2.3125 

I 

1.734375 

z 

1.8500 

; 

1.3875 

92 

II 



z 

2.3500 

3 

1.762500 

% 

1.8800 

J 

1.4100 

93 

II 



% 

2.3875 

; 

1.790625 

: 

1.9100 

I 

1.4325 

94- 

II 



% 

2.4-250 

• 

1.818750 

; 

1.9400 

• 

1.4550 

95 

II 



« 

2.4625 

; 

1.846875 

; 

1.9700 

• 

1.4775 

96 

II 



• 

2.5000 

• 

1.375000 

: 

2.0000 

• 

1.5000 

97 

11 



; 

2.5375 

« 

1.903125 

• 

2.0300 

* 

1.5225 

98 

II 



• 

2.5750 

I 

1.931250 

I 

2.0600 

: 

1.5450 

99 

II 



2.6125 

I 

1.959375 

I 

2.0900 

• 

1.5675 

100 

II 

: 

2.6500 

: 

1.987500 

• 

• 

• 
9 

2.1200 

: 

1.5900 

1/  Cost  difference  as  found  was  1.495 1  1.500  is  here  used. 
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Changes  in  Costs  of  Production  and  Prices 
of  Sutrar  in  a  ^ecade 

The  cost  data  given  in  tha  preceding  tables  have  been  based  upon  the 
three   crop  oi'  fiscal  years  beginning  in  1929  and  ending  in  193?.        The 
Tariff  Commission,,    however,    has  obtained  data  on    the   cost  of  producing 
sugar  for  nany  of   the  past  15  years.        The  cost  for  sosie  of  the  years, 
especially  those  during  and  imraediately  follovmig  the  war,    ar-e  abnormal 
from  laany  points  of  viev/  but  those  for  the   two   fiscal  years  1921-23  have 
sorae  sig-nificance  for  puiposes  of  coi.rparison  v/ith  tne   cost  of  production 
obtained  in  the  present  investigation,    the   two  periods  being  approxinato- 
ly  ten  years  apart „        It  is  also   of  interest  to  observe  the   changing 
prices  in  the  10-year  period  not  only   from  the  poitot  of  view  of  the  abso- 
lute change  in  prices  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  cost  of  procuction  and  prices  in  the  tv/o  cost  periods. 

In  table  ^1  there  are  presented  for  Cuba  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar, 
f.o.b,   mill,   by  principal  iteras,    the  net  r''Ceipts  from   the  sale  of  sugar, 
and  the  margin  or  difference  betv/een  unit  costs  and   sales  receipts  per 
pound.        For  comparative  purposes  there  is  also    Sliov.ii   the  average  prices 
of  sugar,   for  each  of  the  years  fur  -ivhich  the  cost  data  are  shouvn,    in  the 
markets  and  for  the  kind  of   sugar,    wliether  raViT  or  refined,   mo;;it  appropriate 
for  comparison  with  the  cost  data.        For   exaiiple,    the  promedio  price  of 
Cuban  sugsir  is  used  in   ttie  table   shov/ing  Cuban  mill  costs  end  the  Nev;  York 
refined  sugar  prices  less  20  points,    l.e«    20   cents  per  100  pounds,   is  used 
in  the  table  siiowlng  factoiy   cost  of  refined  beet  sugar.        There  is  also 
shoYvn  in  the   tables  the  average  prices  of   sugar  in  1912  and  1913  in  order 
to  give  some  iripression  of  pre-v/ar  values  as  ccnpared  ':;lth  the  period 
im-;iediatel2/-  after  the  war  and  at  the  present  time. 
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Table  4.2  shows  corresponding  cost  and  price  data  for  the  other  areas 
supplying  sugar  in  important  quantities  in  the  Amorican  market,  namely 
continental  beet,  Louisiana,  Hawaii, and  Puerto  Rico.  Costs  for  the  Philippines 
are  not  included  because  no  comparable  cost  data  are  available  for  1921-23. 

The  cost  data  in  the  present  investigation. :  namely,  the  three  years 
1929-32,  have  been  set  up  in  this  table  in  tv^o  ways;  First,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  company- grovm  cane  or  beets  and  the  price  paid  for  the  pur- 
chased raw  material,  and  second,  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  cane  or  beets  as  found  in  this  investigation.   For  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring foreign  and  domestic  cost  of  production,  the  cost  rather  than  price 
basis  of  cane  or  beets  has  been  used  in  this  report,  but  in  the  present 
tables  the  figures  for  the  recent  period  directly  comparable  with  those  ob- 
tained 10  years  ago  are  upon  the  basis  of  cost  of  company-grown  and  purchased 
raw  materials.   No  net  receipts,  prices,  or  margins  are  compared  with  the 
total  cost  upon  the  cost  basis  of  the  raw  material. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  margins  between  the  costs  given 
and  the  net  receipts  are  not  equivalent  to  unit  profits  or  losses  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  certain  small  items  of  expense,  such  ar:;  selling  ex- 
penses, not  included  in  the  cost  of  production  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  figure  covers  imputed  interest  on  the  entire  net  investment  in  the  indus- 
try, including  the  owner's  equity.   In  tlie  case  of  beet  sugar,  however,  the 
out-freight  paid  and  the  cash  discoimts  have  been  deducted  in  obtaining  the 
net  receipts. 

It  ¥irill  be  observed  that  the  interest  item  is  larger  v/hen  costs  of 
sugai'  are  shovm  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  cost  of  production  of  all  cane 
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or  beets  than  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  of  company-grown 
cane  plus  the  price  paid  for  purchases  of  beets  and  cane.   Upon  the  first 
of  these  bases  all  land  and  mill  investments  are  included  in  the  interest 
calculation  whereas  in  the  second  basis  the  land  charge  for  company-grov^n 
cane  is  included  with  the  mill  investment  but  there  is  no  int^^jrest  charge 
on  the  investment  in  producing  the  purchased  cane  or  beets  except  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  covered  in  the  price  of  a  product. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  costs  and  pi'ices  move  upward  and  dovm- 
ward  somewhat  together  but  that  the  fluctuation  in  price  is  greater  than  the 
fluctuation  in  costs.   This  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  costs  are  following  prices  in  the  process  of  continual  ad- 
justment upward  or  dowiward  as  the  prices  fluctuate  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  what  extent  the  changing  costs  cause  fluctuations  in  the  price. 

Although  costs  and  prices  have  declined  sharply  both  in  the  United 
States,  its  insular  area.s,  and  in  Cuba,  the  greatest  percentage  decline 
has  been  in  Cuba.   This  conditioji  is  partly  due  to  the  cushioning  effect 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  within  the  protected  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
the  islands.   The  absolute  declines  in  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in 
all  of  the  areas  supplying  the  United  States  markets  have  moved  more  or 
less  together  except  for  Louisiana.   The  decline  in  Cuban  costs  in  the 
10-year  period  (based  upon  the  cost  of  producing  company  cane  and  the  price 
of  purchased  cane)  was  appro3?imately  1,60  cents  per  poujid.   The  cost  of 
refined  beet  sugar  declined  during  the  same  period  about  1.54.  cents  per 
pound.   The  decline  in  costv-j  for  Hawaii  was  2.02  cents  find  for  Puerto  Rico 
about  2.15  cents  per  pound.   Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decline 
in  costs  of  only  about  0.75  cent  per  pound.   The  decline  in  the  net  receipts 
per  pound  of  sugar  during  the  10-year  period  was  2.31  cents  for  Cuba,  1.89 
cents  for  refined  beet  sugar,  2.2^  cents  for  Hawaii,  1,72  cents  for  Puerto 


Rico,  and  1.1,^  cents  for  Louisiana. 
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PART  II  -  REI^INED  SUGAR 


Introduction 


History  and  scope  of  the  inveGtigation 

The  history  and  scope  of  the  investigation  of  both  raw  and  refined 
sugar  have  been  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  the  raw  sugar  section 
of  this  report. 

Chief  competing;  country 

The  tabulation  v/hich  follows,  shows  the  total  quantity  of  sugar 
refined  in  foreign,  countries  which  was  marketed  in  the  United  States 
in  each  year  from  1927  to  1932,  inclusive. 


(In  short  tons  -  converted  from  100-pound  ba^^<s) 


From  other 

:j 

\pproxiraato 

Year 

From  Cuba 

foreign 

:  Total 

percent 

countries 

Cuban 

1927 

122,328 

13,164 

•  135,492 

90.3 

1928 

196,669 

14,295 

•  210,964 

93.2 

1929 

274,4-36 

11,769 

236,205 

95.9 

1930 

263,431 

9,497    ! 

:  272,928 

96.5 

1931 

340,089 

4,939 

:  345,028 

98.6 

1932 

44-6,044 

9,367    < 

455,411 

98.0 
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The  preceding  table  shoxvs  that  Cuba,  which  supplied  about  90  percent 
in  1927  and  98  percent  in  1932  of  foreign  refined  sugar  marketed  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  principal  competing  comitry  in  refined  sugcar. 

Representative  period  * 

The  three  latest  years  for  v;hich  data  vrere  available  at  the  time 
the  investigation  was  betgun^,  n'";mely,  the  calendar  years  19'=^9j  1930,  and 
1931?  were  taken  for  the  cost  period. 

Representative  character  of  the  cost  data 

Cost  data  'v.'ere  secured  from  all  the  operating  domestic  refineries 
and  from  all  the  Cuban  refineries  v/hich  htid  bf.'en  operating  long  enough 
to  afford  representative  data.   The  co;it  figures  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  representative  of  domestic  end  Cuban  costs  for  the  period 
covered. 

Comparability  of  domestic  and  Cuban  refined  sugar 

The  greater  part  of  refined  sugar  produced  and  consumed  in  conti- 
nental United  States  and  Cuba  consists  of  the  kind  known  as  "hard  granu- 
lated."  Practically  all  imports  of  refined  sugar  are  of  the  hard  granu- 
lated type  put  up  usually  in  100-pound  bags,  or  twenty  5-pound  bags. 
The  hard  granulated  sugar  produced  In  the  United  States  is  like  or  sim- 
ilar to  that  produced  in  Cuba  and  may  be  considered  comparable  for  pur- 
poses of  cost  comparison  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  01  1930. 
Cuban  refined  sugar  has  som.etimes  been  sold  at  a  discount  from  the  price  of 
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domestic  refined  sugar,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  Cuban  products  30   that  any  adjustment  in  costs  is 
necessary  on  that  account. 

Specialties,  such  as  soft  sugar  (conunonly  known  as  brown  sugar), 
powdered  suga.r,  and  other  tyjjes  v/hich  may  also  be  classed  as  special- 
ties, are  not  imported  o.nd  therefore  the  cost  comparison  betv/een  the 
United  States  refined  and  Cuban  refined  sugars  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  hard  granulated  sugar  put  up  in  100-pound  bags. 
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Description 

Refined  sugar  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  (l)  hard  sug:ir  and  (2)  soft 
sugar.   Sugar  is  sometimes  marketed  in  the  liquid  state,  when  it  is 
either  hard  sugar  or  soft  sugar  dissolved  in  water.   In  the  case  of  hard 
sugar  all  (or  practically  all)  of  the  molasses  and  other  non-sucrose  sub- 
stances have  boon  removed  from  the  raw  sugar.   In  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sol't  sugar,  a  certain  proportion  of  molasses  or  of  other  non- 
sucrose  substances  .is  retained  after  the  refining  process.   Soft  refined 
sugar  is  like  raw  sugar  in  that  it  contains  certain  substances  that  are 
not  sucrose.   The  principal  difference  is  that  the  raiv  sugar  contains 
non-sucrose  substances  in  about  the  f:ame  proportions  in  v/hich  nature  put 
them  there;   the  soft  refined  sugar  contains  such  substances  in  definite 
proportions  determined  by   the  refiner. 

Hard  sugar,  as  well  as  soft  sugar,  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  forms 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers.   Its  grade  depends  primarily  on 
the  proportion  of  sucrose  -ivhich  it  contains  as  determined  by  the  action  of 
a  ray  of  light  when  passed  through  a  prism  and      through  a  solution  in 
which  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved.   The  extent  to  which  the  r:^  of  light 
is  thereby  displaced  from  normal,  as  measured  in  degrees,  by  an  instrument 
knovm  as  a  polariscope  or  a  saccharimeter,  determines  the  sucrose  content 
and,  therefore,  the  grade  of  the  sugar.   The  grading  of  soft  sugar  depends 
partly  on  the  color  -and  partly  on  the  polariscope  test  for  the  content  of 
sucrose. 
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Raw  sugar  was  formerly  bought  and  sold,  and  duty   assessed  on  the  basis 
of  its  color  as  compared  to  a  set  of  prepared  samples  kno^-m  to  the  trade  as 
Dutch  Standards.   In  this  set  of  standards  the  colors  viere   numbered,  the 
number  increasing  as  the  color  grew  lighter.   The  use  of  Dutch  Standards 
has  been  superseded  by  the  polariscope  test. 

Each  grade  of  hard  sugar  may  be  "built  up"  into  crj'-stals  of  a  definite 
size  as  determined  by  the  refiner.   Before  being  marketed  these  crystals 
may  bo  powdered  or  pulverized  or  they  may  be  molded  into  lumps,  slabs, 
tablets,  or  cubes.   The  ordinary  hard,  white  granulated  sugar,  composed 
of  loose  crystals  of  definite  size,  is  the  form  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  refined  vSugar  is  marketed  in  the  United  States.   The  domestic  beet 
sugar  factories  and  the  "offshore"  refineries  (i.e.  those  outside  the  limits 
of  continental  United  States)  produce  practically  no  other  grade  than  hard, 
white  granulated.   Most  of  the  soft  sugar  and  of  the  special  hard  sugars 
which  are  packed  in  cartons  arc  produced  by  the  domestic  cane  sugar  refin- 
ing companies  in  varied  assortment. 

Production  and  Consam.ption 
The  outstanding  fact  in  regard  to  the  production  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  United  States  during  recent  years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  refineries  beyond  the  demand  of  the  country  for  refined  sugar. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  excess  capacity  of  refineries  variously  estimated 
at  from  33-1/3  to  50  percent.   The  number  of  cane  sugar  refineries,  how- 
ever, was  one  less  in  1931  than  in  1921,  namely  19  in  the  later  as  against 
20  in  the  earlier  year.   According  to  the  Census  statistics,  the  number  of 
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wage  earners  decreased  from  15,1.51   in  1921  to  11,734-  in  1931,  and  because 
of  the  lower  price  of  sugar  the  value  of  the  product  decreased  from 
1/4.66,000,000  to  $395,000,000.   However,  the  value  added  by  manufacture, 
¥/hich  represents  all  costs  (except  that  of  raw  materials  and  power)  plus 
profit,  increased  from  .'^4.0,000,000  to  $59,000,000. 

Practically  all  the  cane  sugar  refining  industry  of  continental 
United  States  is  in  plants  located  on  the  seaboard,  the  majority  of  them 
being  on  the  Atlantic  coast.   Approximately  6,000,000  tons  per  year  of 
refined  sugar,  including  beet  sugar,  have  been  consiimed  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  and  about  one  half  of  this  has  been  cane  sugar  re- 
fined on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  With  the  exception  of  less  than 
200,000  tons  a  year  produced  in  Louisiana,  the  raw  sugar  used  by  these 
refineries  came  from  Cuba  and  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  of  the  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  supplied  by 
beet  sugar  refineries,  by  cane  sugar  refineries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
by  imports  of  refined  sugar. 

Table  4-3  gives  an  analysis  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  sugar, 
showing  the  various  areas  where  the  sugar  was  refineds 
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The  table  shows  ^i.'hei'e  the  sugar  was  refined,  while  the  following 

table  makes  a  f-urther  analysis  of  the  figures  of  consuinption  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  rav;  sugar 
production  and  of  reii.ning  in  the  United  States  and  in  those  areas  iron 
vniich  the  United  States  draws  its  supply  of  raw  sugv^r.   Tfible  4-4-  shov;s 
that  i:he  production  of  raw  cane  sugar  in  contiv-ental  United  States  is 
relatively  uiiiiaportant 5  v/hile  the  i^efining  industry  is  lolatively  im- 
important  in  the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba.   The 
refining  industiy  in  Cuba  has^  however ,  been  inci'easing  rapidly  in  the 
last  8  years ^  although  it  is  still  of  far  lesG  inportancc  than  the  pro- 
duction of  rai?  sugar  in  thai,  country.   The  table  also  shows  that  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  is  approximatjlj'"  five  tiraos  as  large  as  the  pro- 
duction of  refined  sugar  from  raw  cane  sugar  prodiicc-d  in  continental 
Unitec'  States, 

If  beet  sugar  is  included j-  approximately  ten  times  as  much  sug-vr  is 
refined  in  continental  Uiiited  States  as  entei's  tb.e  consuinption  01  this 
country  through  importations  from  Cuba  and  the  insular  areas.   Out  of 
5,540 5 000  tons  of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  1932^  although  only  1,322^,000 
tons  was  froiu  beets  or  cane  grovm  in  continental  United  Stat-:s,  5, 141? 000 
tons  were  brought  to  linisbied  form  in  continental  United  States.   This 
latter  quantity  represented  88  percent  r>f  the  total  consumption  of  refined 
sugar,  whereas  3.3  percent  of  the  consiimption  consistevi  of  sugar  refined 
in  the  insular  areas  of  the  Unitocl  States  and  8,7  pi.^rcont  of  sugar  refined 
in  foreign  countries  (principally  in  Cuba) „ 
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Table  J+U--   Consumption  of  refined  sugar  in  continental  United  .States 
according  to  areas  in  v/hich  the  crops  were  grown  .and  in 
which  .the  sugar  was  refined 


Quantity,  in  thousar.ds   ^      .    ^  x.  _l  ^  -, 
:o,f  ehort  tons       i  Percent  oi  total 


;  1929  ;  1930  s  1931  ;  1^'^2.   t  19,29  ;  1930  :  19.31  ;  1932 

Grand  total :  6,50Bs  6,271-;  6,132;  55B4.O!  100 oOs  100,0  slOOoO  :  100.0 

Produced  and  refined  in;  :  ;  :  ;  :  s  ; 

continental  United    ;  :  ;  :  j  :  :  ; 

States;              ;  ;  ;  t  i  t  z  : 

Beet ;  960;  l,066s  1,255:  1,232;  14,7:  17.0  ;  20.5  ;  21.1 

Cane  s  177;  1S/+;  193:  150;  2.7;  2.9  ;   3-1  :   2.6 

Produced  in  insular    :  :  :  ?,  z  i  t  t 

Possessions;         s  :  :  :  ;  s  :  ; 

Refined  in         :  ;  -;  ;  :;:;;: 

Possessions!.'- :  .  66;  117:;  134:  193:  1.0;  1.9  :   2.2  ;   3-3 

Refined  in  continent-  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

al  United  States  — ;  1,913:  2,123:  2,233:  2^593:  29-4;  33.9  :  36,4  -  44-4 

Produced  in  Cuba;      ;  ;  ;  :  :  ;  ;  .' 

Refined  in  Cuba  2/  ;  433:  300;  393:  493»  6.7;  4»2  ;   6.4  »   8.4 

Refined  in  continent-  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;-  ;  : 

al  United  States  — ;  2,943:  2,453i  1,887:  1,154:  45.3;  39.1   ;   30\8  ;     19.8 

Produced  in  other  for-  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

eign  countries;       ;  ;  ;  :  ;  :  :  ; 

Refined  in  foreign  ;  i  ;  5  ;  ;  ;  ; 

countries ;  15:  20;  6;  13:  .2;  .3  ;    .1  ;    .2 

Refined  in  continent-  %  :  i  \  %  %  % 

al  United  States  — ;  1;  8;  31:  11;  .1  ;    .5  :     .2 

Total  -               I  ;  ;  :  '     ;  ■     ;  ;  : 

Refined  in  contiiiont-  :  ;  :  '  ;  ;  :  ; 

al  United  States  — ;  5,994:  5,834:  5,59^'*:  5,141:  92.1;  93-0  ;  91.3  :   88.0 

Refined  in  Posses-   ;  ;  •;  :  :  ;  ;  ; 

sions ;  66;  117;  134:  193^  1.0;  1.9  :   2,2  ;   3-3 

Refined  in  Cuba,  and  :  ;  :  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

other  foreign  coun-j  ;  :  ;  i  i  %  % 

tries  -— ;  448;  320;  399:  506;  6.9:  5.1  5   6.5  :   8.7 

1/  Includes  some  direct  consumption  sugar. 

2/      Includes  considerable  quantities  of  direct  con^..amption  sugar. 

Consumption  of  refined  sujjjar.  by  regions 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  sugar 
showing  the  areas  where  the  sugar  was  consumed; 
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ConrvUinption  by  regions 

The  greatest  consuming  region  for  sugar  is  the  Atlantic  coast  States, 
while  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  east  of  the  Bi!iR;:;issippi  River,  rank 
next.   Out  of  every  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  the  Atlantic  coast  States  normally  take  about  4-3|  pounds;  the 
interior  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  about  3B  pounds  5  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Mountain  States  about  10-|-  poujids;   and  the  Gulf  coast  States,  8 
pounds  or  less.   The  shai-e  of  the  Atlantic  coast  States  and  also  the  shares 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Mountain  States  increased  some?;hat  in  1932  as 
compared  with  1928  (see  table  4-3). 

The  figures  in  the  table  do  not  represent  the  quantities  directly 
consumed  by  the  people  of  these  groups  of  States,  because  substantial 
quantities  were  used  oy   manufacturers  of  food  products  -  confectioners, 
bakers,  makers  of  beverages,  fruit  canners,  etc.  -,  part  of  whose  pro-  .  ■•■ 
ducb;  ivoresold  and  consumed  .in  other  areas  or  were  exported.   The  table  does, 
however,  reflect  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  regions  as  markets 
for  refined  sugar. 

The  table  a.lso  indicates  the  relatively  stable  domestic  demand  for 
refined  sugar  during  these  years.   Wotwithstanding  a  great  change  in 
economic  conditions,  the  net  decrease  in  total  deliveries  of  sugar  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  less  than  7  percent. 

Imports  of  Refined  Sugar 
There  is  no  precise  distinction  in  the  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the 
United  States  between  rav/  and  refined  sugar.   The  imports  are,  however, shown 
by  s'n.gar  degrees |  practically  all  imports  testing  99,  and  all  testing  100 
degrees  have  been  subjected  to  refining. 
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The  follovv'ing  table  shows  the  dutiable  irupoi-ts  of  cane  vSugar  from 
Cuba  and  from  other  foreign  countries  and  iraports  of  beet  sugar,  by  sugar 
degrees.   The  fi^?:ures  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  sugar  of  higher  polariscopic  test  from  Cuba.   Before  1927  the  cjuantity 
of  sugar  imported  of  a  test  of  more  than  96  degrees  was  negligible 
There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  97-degree  and  of 
100-degree  (refined)  sugar 5  even  though  the  imports  of  sugar  testing  96 
degrees  and  less  have  been  decreasing.   Imports  of  full -duty  cane  sugar 
and  of  beet  sugar  have  been  negligible.   Details  are  given  for  each  year 
in  the  case  of  imports  from  Cuba^  but  only  10-year  averages  for  the  un- 
important imports  from  other  countries.   On  the  average  for  the  10-year 
period  95-dogree  sugar  represented  35 •6  percent  of  the  total  imports  of 
dutiable  s^igar  from  cJ.1  countries j  96-degrec  sugar  represented  53  "3  per- 
cent, 97-degree  sugar  4>6  percent^  and  lOO-degree  sugar*  5-0  percent^  all 
other  grades  making  up  only  1.5  percent.   The  bulk  of  the  imports  con- 
sists either  of  raw  sugar  close  to  96-degree  test  or  of  refined  sugar. 
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Table  47  sho?;s  the  imports  of  dutiable  sugar  from  all  countries 
distinguished  as  below  99-degree  and  of  99  and  100  degree  test,  for 
each  year  since  19^25.   The  statistics  do  not  include  receipts  of 
sugar  from  United  States  insular  possessions. 
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Table  4-7.-  Sugar;   Imports  testing  be.low  99  degrees  compared  with 

imports  testing  99  degrees  and  a,bove  (dutJ.able 
sugar  only) 


Quantity  -  in  thouscinds  of  short  tons   °°  p    ^^^  ^. 

Below    i   99  degrees   i        t  t  1     °  °   ^'^   degrees 
99,  degrees; iind  above _: '__S. ; ::  and  above 


1923  s  3,547  :  42  ;  3,:'B9  ::     1.2 

1924 \  3,809  X  19  :  3,S23  m             .5 

•  •  «  f     9 

1925 ;  3,909  ;  21  :  3,930  ii              .5 

•  o  •  or 

1926 J  45O59  :  Bl  :  4,U0  II            2,0 

1927 1  3,580  :  121  :  3, 701  11           3-3 

1928 i  3,102  :  219  :  3,321  ;:     6«6 

1929 :  3,394  :  273  :  3,667  ^ .:     7,4 

1930 :  2,800  I  289  :  3,089  -.            9-4 

1931 o  2,062  ;  378  %  2,1^0  ;;  15.5 

1932 :  1,385 I 442  ;  :  1,827  ;;  24.2 

iO-year  average   ;  3,165  ;  13B  :  3,353  1%            5.7 

Source;   Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
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Rates  of  Duty  on  Import r  of  Sugrr 

Under  tlie  Tc.riff  Act  o:*'  1^^09,  md  umdor  i'.ll  subsequent  tariff  o.cts, 
the  basic  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  on  sugar  testing  not  above  75  degrees, 
polariscope  test,  v/ith  a  specified  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  each 
degree  above  75  degrees.   The  following  tabic  is  given  to  show  the 
duties  on  96-degree  (raw)  sugar  and  on  100-degree  (refined)  sugar,  and 
tVie  differential  between  them,  under  each  of  the  tariff  acts  from  1909  to 
1930.   In  each  of  the  tariff  acts  since  the  act  of  1909?  the  differential 
per  degree  has  been  a  conpjtant  figure  throughout  the  scale  of  degrees, 
i.e.,  there  has  been  no  additional  differential  bctv/oen  96-degree  and  100-- 
degree  sugar.   Under  the  act  of  1909,  hovfjver,  the  rate  v/as  the  same  on 
99-degrec  and  on  100-degree  sugar j  the  increment  per  degree  was  o.028  cent 
per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar,  from  75  degrees  to  9S  degrees,  but  the  rate  on 
99  and  100-degrce  sugar  was  0.116  cent  per  pound  higher  than  that  on  98- 
degrec  sugar. 

The  a.mount  of  differential  per  degree  on  sugar  wa;f"  reduced  in  the 
act  of  1930  below  the  different: ir.l  in  the  act  of  1922,  even  though  the 
basi-e  rste  was  increased.   This  was  the  result  of  increasing  the  rate 
on  75-degree  sugar  relative  to  the  rate  on  96-degree  and  100-degree  sugar, 
thus  affording  increased  protection  against  low  test  sugars  but  making  it 
necessary  to  haive  a  lower  increment  per  degree  above  75  degrees. 
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Table  4-8,-  J^atioG  in  tariff  acts  from  1909  to  1930  on  sugar  of 
96  dogrocs  and  100  degrees,  increments  of  duty 
per  degreo,  vnd   differential 


(Cents  per  pound) 


Duty  on 

96-degree:; 

[ncrement 

pt 

ji'  degree: 

Duty  on 

100-dcgre 

e:. 

Differential  between 

Tariff 

sugar 

• 
• 

-°- 

Cuban 

su 

gar 
Full 
duty 

• 

96- degreo 
degree 

and  100- 

act 

Cuban 

Full 
duty 

Cuban 

' 

Rill 
duty 

sugar 

" 

Cuban   sFull  duty 

1909  ^ 

1.3^8 

1.685 

; 

0.028 

• 

0.035 

1,520 

: 

1.900 

<• 

0,.i72   :      ( 

3,215 

1913       . 

1.004.8 

1.256 

« 

.0208 

' 

.026 

1,088 

« 

1.360 

" 

.0832; 

.104 

1921 

1,600 

2,00 

• 

.032 

' 

.04 

1.728 

' 

2,16 

0 

,123   \ 

,16 

1922 

1.764.S 

2.206 

■ 

.0368 

» 

.046 

1.9120 

' 

2.390 

' 

,1472: 

.18^ 

1930       \ 

2,00 

2.50 

I 

.03 

• 

.0375 

0 

2 ,  12 

^ 

2.65 

I 

,12      : 

,15 

: 

: 

: 

I 

I 

; 

1/  Sugar  testing  99  or  100  degrees  carried  a  flat  rate  in  this  act. 
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Duties  collected  and  dravjback  paid  on  sugar 

The  following  table  shows  the  computed  duty  on  United  States  imports 
of  sugar,  the  drawback  paid,  and  net  revenue  from  1923  to  1931,  inclusiye. 
The  table  shows  that  during  this  period  the  net  revenue  reached  the  highest 
point  in  1926  and  that  since  then  it  has  fallen  off  considerably.   It  also 
shows  that,  although  the  duty  v^'as  increased  in  1930,  the  duty  collected  and 
net  revenue  have  decreased  sharply. 


Table  49.  -  Sugar:   Computed  duty  on  United  States  imports  of  sugar, 
dra.v\rback  paid,  and  net  revenue,  1923  to  1931,  inclusive 


Duty      :   Drawback   ;    Net 

nue 


Year            „       .  ,  / 
;   computed    ; paid  1/  ;   rove 


:   In  millions  of  dollars  -  round  figures 

o  «  « 

1923  ;  127.5  :.  9.-4  :  UB.l 

192^ 1  135.1  2  9.0  5  126.1 

1925 i  138.0  :  U.4  :  123.6 

1926 1  U5.^  ;  5.7  :  139.7 

1927 :  130.0  :  5.7  :  12.^.3 

1928  :  117.2  :  4-6  :  112,5 

1929 :  129.5  i-  5.8  :  123.7 

1930 :  115.2  :  3.3  :  112.2 

1931 98.5  :  4.4      94.1 

Total 1 1,136.4  '  62.4  =  1,074.3 

9-year  average :  126.3  «  6.9  ?  119.4 

1/     For  details  of  dra^fl^ack  paid,    see  table  24.  in  Appendix. 
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Exports 

Statistics  of  exports pnbli shod  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
clude shipments  to  foreign  countries  not  only  from  continental  United 
States  but  also  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,   However,  neither  of  the>:.e 
outlying  possessions  ships  any  sugar  to  countries  other  than  th';  United 
States.   Continental  United  States,  itself,  exports  no  raw  sugar,  but 
the  exports  of  refined  sugar  h&>,ve  at  times  been  considerable.   Table  50 
shows  these  exports  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  largest  exports  of  refined  sugar,  in  quantity,  v/ere  in  1922, 
^.mounting  to  918,000  short  tons,  a  figure  equal  to  16  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  and  to  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  duty-paying 
countries.   In  1932  the  exports  v/ere  49,000  tons.   In  that  year  the 
principal  countries  of  destination  in  order  of  the  quantities  taken  were 
United  Kingdom  (about  UL   percent  of  the  total),  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Panama,  Urugu.ay,  and  Union  of  South  Africa,  but  appreciable  quantities 
were  sent  to  numerous  other  widely  scattered  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  practically  all  of  this  sugar  vra,s  e>qoorted 
with  benefit  of  drawback. 


Table  50.  -  Refined  sugar-   Domeytic  exports 


Short  tons   -        V?lue 


Fiscal  year  ending       :  : 

June  30  i  i 

1910  :  62,726  :  $5,396,009 

1911  :  27,4-74  •  2,24.4,379 

1912  «  39 > 797  o  3,681,072 

1913  ;  21,997  :  1,681,302 

1914  ;  25,4A3  •  1,839,933 

1915 s  274,504  :  25,615,016 

19I6 r.  815,075  :  79,390,147 

1917  I  024,454  '  77,093,685 


Calendar  year 


1918  ;  203,648  s  27,038,667 

1919  :  737,704  :  114,737,491 

1920  :  462,096  :  94,877,045 

1921  i  466,896  ;  48,826,890 

1922  I  918,361  ;  69,679,829 

1923  s  222,458  ;  28,933,391 

1924  :  220,248  s  24,027,807 

1925  i  379,358  ;  28,159,672 

1926 ;  106,893  i  7,569,824 

1927 t  125,323  t  10,311,368 

1928 t  122,587  :  8,548,341 

1929  - ;  102,639  :  6,103,951 

1930 ;  77; 8U  :  3,807,050 

1931  ;  52,577  »  2,238,307 

1932  I  49,004  :  1,551,386 


Sources   Foreign  Commerce  and  .Maviration  of  the  United  States, 
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Prices  of  Refined  Sugar 

Table  51  shows  the  annual  (or  senaannual)  prices  of  rav;  sugar,  duty 
paid,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  at  Ne?/  York,  together 
with  the  margin  between  the  two.   During  most  years  this  margin  has  ranged 
between  about  1  cent  ond  1.3  cent-s  per  pound;   the  margixas  were  consider- 
ably higher  from  1917  to  the  middle  of  19k;l  as  the  result  of  war  conditions. 

Neither  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  nor  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty 
paid,  reflects  the  movement  of  basic  sugar  prices  during  the  last  fuw  years 
because  the  duty  is  a  large  factor  in  the  total  price,  v^hich  remains  un- 
changed under  any  gi\ren  tariff  act  and  v/hich  was  increased  by  the  act  of  1930, 
The  market  movtiments  of  basic  sugc^r  prices  themselves  are  indic.iteil  by  the 
prices  of  row  sugar  ox-duty,  as  shovm  in  tablu  12,  part  I,  of  this  report. 
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Table  £1.-  Prices  of  96  degree  centrifugal  raw  sugar,  duty  paid, 
at  New  lork  and  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  f .o.b.  at 
New  York 

(Cents  per  pound)  ' 
:   Raw  sugar, 
;   duty  paid 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919  (Jan. -Nov.  

1920  (Dec.l919-Dec.  1920) 

1921  (Jan, -May)  

( June-Dec . )  

1922  (Jan, -Sept.)  

(Oct. -Dec)  

1923 

1924 

1925  ... 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930  (Jan. -June)  

(July-Dec.)  

1931  (Jan. -June)  

(July-Dec;  

1932  (Jan, -June)  

(July-Doc)  

1933  (Jan. -June)  


3.87 
4.63 
5.76 
6.3^ 
6.00 
6.88 
12.90 
5.36 

4.33 

5  =  55 
6.98 
5.93 
4.32 
4.35 
4.80 
4.21 
3.75 
3.48 
3.25 
3.28 
3.42 
2.80 
3.06 
3.05 


Refined  sugar 

• 

Margin 

4.66 

: 

0,89 

5.52 

; 

.89 

6.87 

I 

1.11 

7 . 1'o 

; 

1.42 

7.78 

; 

1,78 

8.82 

a 

1.94 

Nominal 

I 

7.20 

X 

1.84 

5.40 

: 

.98 

5.64 

: 

1.31 

6.77 

2 

1.22 

8.31 

I 

1.33 

7.40 

% 

1.47 

5.47 

: 

1,15 

5.48 

; 

1.13 

5,81 

% 

1,01 

5.52 

% 

1.31 

5.00 

% 

1.25 

4.75 

J 

1.27 

4.48 

: 

1.23 

4.39 

; 

1.11 

4.45 

• 

1,03 

3.90 

; 

1.10 

4.12 

• 

1.06 

4.13 

; 

1.08 

Sources  Basic  data  from  yVillett  and  Gray. 
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Sugar  Refining  Industry  in  the  United  States 

Location  and  capacity  of  plants 

The  follov/ing  table  shov/s  the  number  of  cane  sugar  refining  plants 
in  the  different  United  States  mainland  areas  with  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  capacity  both  in  terms  of  raw  sugar  and  of  refined  sugar. 
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Asseffibllng  rav;  stocks  for  reflnin.g 

Vfith  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  oi  sugar 
refined  from  rav;  sugar  made  from  Cvane  grown  in  this  country/ 5  practi- 
cally all  of  the  sugar  refined  in  domestic  cane  refineries  comes  by 
ocean  steojriship  in  cargo  lots  from  "offsliore"  sources  -  Cuba 5  Puerto 
BLicOj  Havv-aiij  and  the  Philippines ,   The  refiner  purchases  raw  sugar  on 
the  basis  of  its  sucrose  content  determined  by  polariscopic  tost.   The 
price  for  sugar  testing  96  degrees  is  the  base  price.   If  the  sugar 
tests  higher  than  96  degrees,  a  certain  allov<ance  is  added  to  the  basic 
price  for  96-degree  sugar  specified  in  the  contract.   If  the  test  is 
below  96  degrees,  a  certain  allowance  is  deducted.   The  actual  polar- 
ization test  is  made  from  a  sample  of  the  sugar  after  it  has  arrived  at 
the  refinery. 
Refining  methods 

Ravif  cane  bugar  as  received  in  jute  bags  at  domestic  seaboard  refin- 
eries is  a  crude,  crystalline  substance 5  grayish-brov/rL  in  color.   It 
contains  96  to  97  percent  sucrose  (pure  sugar) ^  about  1  percent  or  less 
of  waterj  about  1  percent  "invert"  sugar  (glucose)  and  about  one  half  of 
1  percent  ash.   It  also  contains  organic  acid  I'adicals  of  certain  salts, 

coloring  matterB^  proteins  and  gums.   The  object  of  refining  is  (l)  to 

/ 
separate  the  sugar  (sucrose)  content  from  these  other  constiti^cntSj  and 

'^2)  to  prepare  the  sugar^  so  separated,  for  market. 

The  non-sucrose  constituents  are  contained,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  film  of  molasses  vifhich  covers  each  tiny  crystal  of  sucrose |   the  re- 
mainder are  shut  up  within  the  crystal,  v/herc  they  have  become  enclosed 
as  the  crystal  formed  in  cooling  in  the  raw  sugar  mill. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  characterisation  of  the  processes  in  bone  char 
refining: 

(1)  "Afiination"  -  which  simply  means  that  the  raw  sugar  is  washed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  film  of  molassas  and  other  impurities 
from  the  siicrobu  crystals. 

(2)  Melting.-  After  the  crystals  are  washed  until  they  are  about 
99  percent  pure  sucrosoj  the  next  step  is  to  molt  thum.   None  of  the 
non-sucrose  content  enclosed  in  the  crystalline  structure  could  other- 
v;ise  be  rem.ovod  therefrom.   They  are  melted  or  dissolved  in  hot  "sweet- 
viater"  ^   a  dilute  solution  that  is  made  from  some  of  the  operations  in 
the  plant. 

(3)  "Defecation"  -  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  precipitate  or 
to  coagulate  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor.  The  washed  sugar 
and  the  raw  vra^hings  are  pumped  to  separate  tanks  ?;hore  they  are  "blown 
up" I  that  is  to  say,  from  a  coil  in  the  bottom,  of  each  tank  compressed 
air  is  blov/n  through  them.  Some  m.ilk  of  lime  is  ridded  to  neutralize 
the  slightly  acid  nature  of  the  solution  and  some  infusorial  earth  as 
an  aid  to  filtration. 

(4-)  Clarification  -  From  the  bloiv-up  tanks  the  liquor  is  run  through 
the  leaf  pressure  filters.   The  use  of  diatomihceous  earth  (or  "Kiesel- 
guhr")  in  the  solution  prevents  the  cloth  from  becoming  impervious j  or 
rather  retards  it  in  becoming  so, 

(5)  Filtration  in  bone-char  filters  -  The  liquor  is  run  through 
upright  cham.bers  or  cisterns  made  of  cast  iron  of  cylindrical  shape ^ 
usually  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  in  height.   The  chamber  is 
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filled  almost  completely  lAith  boneblack  v'hich  rests  on  -i  perforated 
plate  at  the  bottom.   The  object  of  this  operation  is  principally  to 
remove  coloring  matter  in  the  liquor.   It  also  removes  mineral  salts 
and  other  impurities^  organic  and  inorganic.   At  the  char  filter  outlet 
pipes  J  the  filter  liquors  are  classified  according  to  the  purity  of 
their  sucrose  contontj  v.;hich  in  conn^jction  v/ith  their  color  determines 
the  grade  of  sugar  into  which  they  are  to  be  made. 

(6)  Crystallisation  -  This  is  accomplished  by  boiling  and  evapora- 
tion in  a  retort  lcnoT^'n  as  a  vacuujn  pan.   The  creation  of  a  vacuum  in 
jjhe  retort  reduces  the  boiling  point  of  i;.olutiohs  to  be  crystallized. 
Prior  to  going  to  the  vacuum  pan^  however,  :auch  of  the  excess  water  is 
removed  in  multiple-effect  evaporators.   This  economizes  ti][ae  and  fuel 
in  the  operation  of  the  vacuum  pans.   In  these  vacuum  pans  liquors  are 
boiled  to  definite  specifications  as  to  the  size  and  hardness  of  crys- 
tals.  Granulated  ana  other  hard  sugars  require  relatively  high  tempera- 
tures from  160  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit  5   soft  sugars  ^.re  boiled  at  tem- 
peratures of  120  to  130  aegrees. 

(7)  The  centrifugal  process  -  In  the  centrifugal  machines 5  v^hich 
are  drums  that  are  revolved  at  a  high  rate  of  speed ,  the  mother  liquor, 
in  which  the  crystals  leave  the  vacuum,  pan,  is  separated  from  the  crys- 
tals of  sugar.   Luring  the  centrifugal  process,  the  crystals  are  vjashed 
with  pure  filter  water. 

(S)  f'rying  -  The  gr.anulated  sugar  is  next  dri-od  in  large  revolving 
hot  air  drums  or  cylinders. 


(9)  Grading  -  The  su.ijar  is  -'cheri   sifted  ovex'  vibrate'";  screens  v/hich 
grade  the  sugar  according  to  the  size  of  tiie  c.ryi:;tals. 

(10)  Molding  -  Such  of  the  sugar  which  is  to  be  mode  into  cubes^  tab- 
letSj  or  other  forms ;,  is  put  through  a  iaoldlng  process, 

(11)  Pulverizing  -  Such  of  the  sugar  ivhich  ia  to  be  sold  in  po\7dered 
form  is  ground  and  passed  through  bolting  cloth. 

(12)  Packing  -  Sugai-  is  packed  at  the  refinery  -'according  to  the  needs 
of  the  trade  for  v/hich  it  is  intonoed.   Rags  or  barrels  ai'e  filled  with 
hard,  v;hite,  granulated  sug,:,r.   The  smaller  bag:;  andjothor  packo-ges  are 
ordinarily  weighed,  sealed,  and  packed  in  cases  by  au.tomntic  machinery. 
Machines  are  used  for  v;rapping  cubes  and  t'.iblets  of  refined  sug<';rr  before 
they  are  packed.   Cartons  contrining  cubes  and.  tablets  ere  filled  by 
hand,  end  considerable  hand  ?iork  is  needed  in  some  cpses,  in  packing, 
Vv'eighing,  and  sealing  barrels  and  bags.   Owing  to  the  moist,  stickj'  na- 
ture of  soft  si; gars 5  no  fillijig  me.chinerj^  has  yet  been  found  to  v;ork  sat- 
isfactorily. 

White  granulated  sugar  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the 
cane  sugar  refineries  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  put  up  in  100-pound 
bags.   For  this  reason,  the  cost  compareison  has  been  m;ide  on   the  basis 
of  sugar  of  that  kind  packed  in  standard-si/.-ed  containers.   Best  qual-  ■ 
ity  of  granulated  sugar  results  from  the  first  run  of  washed  sugra-.   Ad- 
ditional white  granulated  sugar  is  obtainable  from  reprocessing  the  sirups 
taken  off  in  the  first  and  second  runs.   Considerable  hard  grexiulated 
sugar  is  also  obtained  from  the  first  rmi  of  raw  washings.   The  residual 
sirups  from  intermediate  reprocess  operations,  go  back  into  the  operation 
of  the  refinery.   The  final  sirup,  knovm  as  "barrel  sirup",  is  boiled, 
filtered,  end   mark.^ted. 
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Soft  refined  sugars  are  products  of  the  bone-char  process.   They 
are  filtered  from  liquors  which  contain  defecated  and  clarified  rav/ 
v/ashings  and  from  sirups  v»'hich  have  been   refiltered  from  sirups  previously 
taken  off  in  the  process  of  making  hard,  v'hite  granulated  sugar.   Color 
is  the  basis  on  which  soft  sugars  are  graded.   They  range  from  alro.o3t 
v.;hite  to  a  deep  brov/n. 

The  success  of  an};-  refinery  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent j  upon 
the  judgment  and  skill  shov;n  by  the  management  in  adjusting  the  processes 
so  as  to  obtain  from  the  rav;  stock  the  highest  yield  of  those  kinds  and 
grades  of  sugar  which  y/ill  best  m.eet  the  current  market  demand. 


Cane  Sugar  Refining  in  Cuba 

Cuban  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  refined  su.'^^ar 

The  production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  refined  sugar 
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in  Cuba  for  the  8  years  1924  to  1931,  inclusive,  are  summarized  in  table  5^. 


Table  54'«  ~  liefined  ct-aie  sugars   Surriinary  of  production, 
imports,  e:cports,  and  consimption  in  Cuba 

(in   short  tons) 


i 

Total  of  : 

• 

Local 

• 

Local  s^les 

Year 

: Productions 

Im- 

lortg 

productions 

Exports 

; consumption; 

reported  by 

:and  imports; 

1/ 

:  Cuban  refineries" 

192A 

;   2S,/+89  s 

8 

,354 

36,843  : 

:?,855 

32,988 

e 

2/, ,  634    * 

1925 

:   49,607  ; 

1 

,480 

51,087  : 

3,953 

47,134 

0 

45,654 

1926 

;  125,752  : 

495 

126,247  : 

78,415 

47,832 

0 

47,310 

1927 

:  136,473  : 

324 

186,797  : 

136,173 

50,624 

; 

50,300 

1928 

:  291,090  : 

135 

291,225  : 

241,237 

49,983 

0 

49,853 

1929 

:  385,780  : 

78 

385,858  ; 

335,616 

50,242 

: 

50,164 

1930 

:  368,339  s 

37 

368,376  : 

319,813 

48,563 

• 

48,526 

1931 

;  427,331  : 

16 

427,347  : 

331,074 

46,273 

: 

46,257 

,2/ 


Based  on  data  from  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Dept.,  Habana,  Cuba. 
1/  Production  plus  imports  less  exports. 
2/  Data  supplied  by  Cuban  refiners. 


Location  and  capacity  of  refineries 

There  are  13  plants  in  Cuba  equipped  for  refining  cane  sugar.   Only 
3  of  these  refineries  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  or  Vv'ith  sufficient 
regularity  to  afford  representative  data  for  a  study  of  cost  during  the  3 
year  period,  1929-31,  covered  by  the  present  investigation.   The  13  Cuban 
plants  referred  to,  with  their  locations,  are  as  follows: 
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Table  5 
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Refined  cane  sugar:  List  of  sugar  refineries 
in  Cuba 


:        i                      I Appr oxi- : 

Name  and  location  of 
refinery 

Company      ] 

mate  : 
daily  : 

Years  operating 
and  remarks 

:                 ; capacity: 

Tons   : 

Refineries  for  which  costs 

nvere  obtained  - 

Bone  char  process  - 

/    • 

Central  Hershey, 

.Hershey  Corporation: 

1,250   : 

Began  refining  1926-27 

Hershey,  Havana 

:    (iimerican)     : 

In  constant  operation 
since. 

Arechabala  (Vesaya)   : 

J.  Arechabala  S.A,^': 

600  : 

In  operation  since  187S 

Cardenas,  Matanzas    : 

(Cuban) 

Cuban-American,       ; 

Cuban-American     : 

250  : 

In  operation  more  than 

Cardenas,  Matanzas    ! 

30  years 

Refineries  for  which  costs  . 

were  not  obtained  -       j 

Bone  char  process  - 

Central  Limones, 

Gobierno  Gubano  .^  : 

170  : 

Installation  in  1927. 

Limonar,  Matanaas 

(Cuban)    ^  : 

Not  operated  for 

several  years. 

Vegetable  char  process  - 

Central  Toledo  S.A. 

Cia  Azucarera    ^   : 

200  : 

Began  continuous 

Marian a 0 ,  Havana 

( Cuban)      2 

refining  in  1932. 

Central  Espana, 

: Matanzas  Sugar  Co.  : 

250  : 

Began  continuous 

Perico,  Matanzas 

I            (American)    : 

refining  in  1930-31. 

Central  Mabay, 

:Cia  Azucarera  Mabay:"- 

150   : 

Began  refining  in 

Julia,  Or lent e 

!      ( Cuban)      : 

1930-31 

Vegetable  char  process  - 

Central  San  Agustin, 

:Cia  Mercantil  Azu-  : 

50   : 

Began  refining  for  do- 

Zulueta, Santa  Clara 

: carera  San  Agustin  i 

mestic  consumption  in 

I              (Cuban)      » 

1932. 

Central  Ramon a. 

150  : 

Operating  and  shipping 

Ramona,  Santa  Clara 

to  USA  under  Mabay 

brand . 

Ideal, 

50  : 

Operating  inter- 

Luyano 

mittently  . 

•     ♦ 


*     * 
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Central  Reforma 
Reforma,  Santa  Clara 


San  Antonio, 
Arroyo  Naranja 
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Table  5lrcontinued 


150   5  Began  experimental 

:  operations  in  April 

•  1933 « 

• 

50   :  Operating  -  some 

:    small  shipments  to 

i  USA. 


Maestra  &  Martinica,   : 
Puentes  Grande s       s 

Total  daily  capacity     ; 
( approximate)  -        2 

All  plants : 

Bone  char  process « 

Vegetable  char  process; 
Plants  costed  (bone  char 
process)  : 


50   ;   Has  not  operated  for 
;    several  years , 


3,370 
2,270 
1,100 

2,100 
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New  methods  of  refining  in  Cuba 

The  cost  period  used  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  this  investigation, 
as  already  indicated,  v;as  the  three  calendar  years  (or  nearest  business 
years)  1929,  1930,  and  1931.   The  Commission  found  that  there  were  four 
bone-char  refineries  located  in  Cuba,  all  of  wliich  had  been  installed 
previous  to  1929.   Only  three  of  these  were  in  operation  during  the  cost 
period.   Costs  were  secured  for  these  three  plants. 

The  capacity  of  the  thi'Qc   refineries,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Merican 
refineries,  (300  days  operation)  was  approximately  500,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  in  1931?  v/hile  actual  production  was  about  360,000  tons  in  that  year. 
Production  in  these  refineries  increased  j.n  1932  and  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba  were  about  420,000  tons  in  1932  and  some- 
what more  than  that  in  1933. 

in  addition  to  these  four  bone-char  refineries  at  least  9  vegetable 
char  refineries  were  installed  up  to  June  30,  1933?  in  connection  with  raw 
sugar  mills.   The  daily  capacity  of  these  9  refining  units  is  1,177  short 
tons  of  raw  sugar  used  or  1,100  short  tons  of  refined  sugar  produced.  On 
the  basis  of  a  theoretical  full  opcro.ting  year  of  300  days  (the  basis  used 
for  calculating  capacities  for  the  other  refineries  both  in  Cuba  and  the 
United  States),  the  capacity  of  these  plants  would  be  353,1^^  short  tons  of 
raw  sugar  used  or  330,000  short  tons  of  refined  sugar  produced.   If  these 
operated  during  the  grinding  season  only,  which  during  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  100  days,  their  outpiit  would  be  one  third  of  these  figures. 

None  of  these  plants  were  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
period  costed  by  the  Commission  (1929-30-31)  to  justify  it  in  attempting 
to  secure  separate  costs  for  purposes  of  this  investigation.   If  separate 
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refining  costs  for  several  of  these  vegetable  char  refining  units  attached 
to  raw  sugar  mills  were  secured  for  the  years  1932  and  1933?  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  results  would  be  substantially  different  from  the  costs 
secured  for  the  three  larger  bone  char  plants  for  the  three  earlier  years. 
The  Coiiunission  is  not  in  position  to  estimate  the  effect  on  the  results. 
It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  point  out  some  of -the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages claimed  for  the  relatively  small  vegetable  char  units  attached 
to  the  vciva   sugar  mil.ls. 
Advantag:es  claimed  for  refining  by  the  contimious  process 

1.  The  vegetable  char  (sc-called  activated  coxbon)  process  of  refin- 
ing is  inexpensive  to  install.   The  machinery  and  equipment  is  fimaller 
and  more  compact  than  that  required  ty  the  older  bone  char  process.  The 
addition  of  such  equipment  to  a  ^'av^r  sugar  mj.ll  does  not  increase  the 
capital  investment  in  anything  like  the  proportion  by  which  it  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  bone-char  filters  and  other  apparatus  of  the  older  type. 
Moreover  to  build  such  an  addition  to  a  raw  sugar  mill,  thus  eliminating 
duplication  of  pov,rer  plant  and  many  other  departments  already  features  of 
the  raw  mill,  would  greatly  reduce  capital  investm.ent,  depreciation,  re- 
pairs and  other  items  associated  v/ith  a  separate  refineiy  not  attached  to  a 
raw  sugar  mill. 

Opposing  claims  are  made  as  to  the  relative  capital  investment  nec- 
essary for  the  installation  of  the  two  types  of  refinery,  -  the  bone  char 
vs.  the  vegetable  char,  -  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  economy  of  adding  a  refining  unit  to  a  large  sugar  mill  as  against 
building  an  independent  plant. 
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2.  A  refining  unit  apparently  must  be  of  substantial  size  in  order  to 
justify  its  construction  either  as  en  independent  unit  or  in  conjunction  with 
a  ra?»r  sugar  ndll.   As  late  as  1913-14  there  wei'e  179  raw  sugar  mills  in  Cuba 

■fl 

and  they  produced  2,931jl57  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  or  an  average  of  only 
about  16,000  tons  per  mill.   There  ■vas  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  raw 
sugar  mills  in  Cuba  between  1913  and  1933*   In  1932-33?  125  mills  in  Cuba 
had  a  potential  production  capacity  for  an  average  season  of  1^0  days  (Jan- 
uary'' to  May,  inclusive)  of  7, 913 j 550  tons  of  rav;  sugar  or  an  average  of  more 
than  63,000  tons  per  mill.   (There  ?/ere  in  addition  4-7  mills  not  in  opera- 
tion during  that  crop  year  and  H  additional  small  mills  which  ?ipparently  had 
been  dismantled) .   M-my  of  the  present  ioills  in  Cuba  have  a  c^-pacity  v;ell 
over  100,000  tons  and  n,   considerable  rumber  run  from  150,000  tons  up  to 
250,000  tons.   From  this  angle  of  the  subject  it  appears  that  there  is  op- 
portunity to  add  refining  facilities  v/hich  \7as  ^"anting  previous  to  10  years 
ago.   M.any  modern  vscu   sugar  mills  are  provided  7/1  th  m.odern  povrer  plants  and 
V7ith  equipment  in  many  departments  T;hich  rould  be  of  service  in  connection 
with  refining  facilities  if  installed. 

3.  It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  that  improvements  in  transportation 
facilities  in  Cuba  make  it  po;:oible  to  transport  raw  sugar,  sometimes  in 
bulk,  from  smrillei-  rar;  mills,  or  from  those  without  refining  facilities,  to 
those  ■'.'d.th  refining  units  with  far  greater  economies  than  formerly  existed, 
thus  mailing  it  possible  to  operate  the  refining  units  (including  pov/er  plant 
and  other  equipment)  outside  of  the  raw  sugar  season.   Because  of  this 
feature  great  economJ..:-s  are  claimed  in  g.;.;ner'i,l  administration  and  overhead 
charges,  inanagers,  technical  experts,  etc.   Since  actual  labor,  including 
superintendence,  represents  less  than  10  percent  of  refining  costs,  large 
economies  are  claimed  for  the  out  of  se^ason  use  of  these  refining  facilities. 
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4.  Improvements  in  ocean  transportation  are  also  pointed  to  ;vhich  make 
it  possible  to  ship  refined  vSugar  from  the  tropics  with  less  damage  and  loss 
than  formerly.   Every  American  port  becomes  a  refinery  point,  in  large  meas- 
ure, for  the  inland  distribution  of  off-shore  refined  sugar. 

These  two  claims,  it  should  be  noted,  apply  equally  to  independent  or 
separate  refineries  and  to  refining  facilities  added  to  raw  sugar  mills. 

5.  The  addition  of  refining  to  the  raw  sugar  process,  it  is  argiied, 

makes  it  possible  for  the  raw  sugar  producer  to  increase  his  profit  (or  de--- 

crease  his  loss)  by  securing  the  spread  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  prices, 

which  measures  costs  and  profits  of  independent  sugar  refineries. 

Disadvanta-c^es  claimed  -  Factors  which  opernto  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
refining  by  the  continuous  process 

1.  Others  assert,  however,  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  add  the  refi.ning  of  sugar  as  an  adjunct  of  a  raw  sugar 
central,  except  in  unusual  cases.   The  process,  they  hold,  can  only  be 
"continuous"  for  three  or  four  months,  during  the  grinding  seasons,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  the  mill  has  the  problem  of  finding  its  raws. 

The  freight  on  Cub,an  railroads  does  not  permit  these  raws  to  be  dravm  from 
a  great  distance.   They  must  be  bagged,  unless  expensive  equipment  is 
installed  for  hauling  in  bulk,  and  they  must  be  bought  in  a  restricted 
market  x?hilc  the  United  States  refiners  have  sugar  from  many  sources  to 
dra'w  upon. 

2,  It  is  asserted  also  that  there  arc  technical  facts  v/hich  make  the 
continuous  process  loss  advantageous  than  it  might  sojm.   Tb.e  bagasse  only 
suffices  to  run  the  mill  during  the  grinding  season  and  some  fuel  oil  m^j 
have  to  be  bought  even  then.   A  large  additional  water  supply  is  necessary 
for  refining  and  the  Cuban  supply  in  many  areas  is  hardly  adequate  as  to 
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either  quantity  or  quality.   At  least  one  of  the  continuous  process  mills 
inspected  used  the  v/ater  from  cane  juice  as  a  large  part  of  the  supply  for 
ro-Y/  sugar  production  but  when  refining  was  inr^talled,  it  ha.d  to  have  a  large 
additional  supply.   The  v^ater  from  cane  v/ould  bo  available  only  three  or 
four  months,  of  course. 

3.  It  is  stated  further  that  prr)ctically  everv'-thing  the  Cuban  producers 
buy  in  the  v;ay  of  machineiy,  tools,  mll.l  supplies,  cotton  bags  for  refined 
sugar,  etc.,  comos  from  the  United  States.   They  have  to  pay  duties  on  most 
of  those  things  and  the  freight  rates  on  Cuban  railroads  cire  high.   Thus 
the  centrals  in  the  interior  v/ould  have  a  disadvantage  in  cost  of  i-aw  na-^ 
tcrials  as  v/ell  as  in  txie  cost  of  shipping  their  refined  sugar, 

/^.  It  hae  been   asserted  that  the  lcx7  wages  in  Cuba  give  the  refiners 
there  r.n  advantage  over  the  refiners  in  the  United  States.   however,  the 
labor  item  in  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  ir.  comparatively  small.   During 
the  throe  year  period  covered  by   the  Commission's  cost  investigation,  the 
item  of  direct  labor  and  superintendence  wis   only  5  cents  out  of  a  total 
refinnjig  cost  in  Cubn.  of  approximately  58  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
comparable  item  in  the  domestic  cost  v;a3  loss  than  9  cents  out  of  approxima- 
tely 66  cents.   Some  labor  enters  into  the  item.s  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  general  cLipenses,  but  even  if  this  be  added  to  the  item  of  direct  labou; 
the  pi'oportion  is  still  small.   The  management  of  the  technical  processes 
and  the  efficient  use  of  the  hoa'v;;-  and  elaborate  machinery,'  employed  in  the 
production  of  both  ravi  and  refined  sugar  influence  costs  in  sugar  refining 
m-uch  raoi'e  than  the  item  of  direct  labor. 

5.  It  is  asserted  further  that,  although  the  investment  required  to 
install  a  refining  plant  using  the  vegetable  carbon  process  is  much  less 
than  to  bu.ild  a  bone-char  refiner;-,  the  cost  is,  nevertheless,  such  as  to 
deter  many  raw  sugar  producers  from  attem.pting  the  refining  business. 
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6.  vSugar  refining  ruquires  niich  more  expert  technical  supervision 
than  does  the  production  of  raw  sugar.  It  i,j  urged  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  tecbnical  staff  and  the  greater  care  and  attention  which 
the  ovvners  would  have  to  give  the  bLisinesp^  will  likely  deter  many  from 
embarking  upon  such  an   enterprise. 

7.  Small  tropical  refineries  could  hardly  go  into  the  business  of  put- 
ting up  package,  coft,  confectioners,  lump,  and  other  special  forms  of 
sugars  and  tiiis  is  a  large  and  growing  part  of  the  business  of  several  of 
ta£:  United  States  refineries.   Those  who  do  not  put  up  package  sugars  are 
at  some  disadvantage  in  competition  Yilth   those  who  offer  a  "full  line." 

From  the  above  more  or  loss  conflicting  st^itements  (and  doubtless  there 

are  others  on  both  sides  not  listed  -bove) ,  it  apx^ears  not  only  that  a  cost 

a 
study  of/half  dozen  of  the  newer  type  of  continuous  process,  vegetable  char 

refineries  wou.ld  be  rjecossary  in  order  to  give  a  full  picture  of  the  proba- 
ble present  and  earl^;"  future  competitive  situation  as  it  pertains  to  sugar 

refined  in  raw  cane-sugar  producing  areas,  but  also  that  a  much  more  comii'lete 
economic  and  engineering  siu-vey  would  be  necessary,   ICven  had  the  Coiiimis- 
sion  secured  costs  from  the  one  or  two  of  these  newer  smaller  types  of  refin- 
ing units  wliich  were  operating  during  one  year  of  the  pr;riod'. covered  by  its 

investigation,  their  weight,  be. ing  for  one  year  only,  v;hen  consolidated  with 
the  costs  of  the  three  large  refineries  for  a  three-year  period,  would  iiave 
been  negligible.   Hence,  the  Commission  limited  its  cost  stuc^  to  the  bone- 
char  refineries  r-f erred  to. 

It  vshould  be  noted  also  that  two  refineries  in   Louisiana  use  the  veg- 
etable char  process,  but  their  costs  were  not  used  in  com.puting  the  average 
cost  of  i-efining  in  the  United  States,  both  because  cf  the  difficulty  of 
segregating  the  costs  of  production  of  raw  sugar  from  tlie  refining  costs 
and  because  of  th.,  negligible  effect  v^hich  their  inclusion  v/ould  have  had 
on  the  average  costs  for  the  entire  domestic  refining  industry. 
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Marketing  Refined  Sugar 

The  greater  part  of  the  domestic  trade  in  refined  sugar  is  in  hrird 
granulated  sugar.   T]ie  product  is  standardized  and  at  any  one  time  one 
price  prevails  throughout  the  market  v.dth  allon'ances  for  difforonce  in 
transportation  costs.   The  larger  domestic  refining  companios  carry  a 
"line"  of  assorted  sugars  (including  soft  sugar  and  white  granulated 
sugar  prepared  in  tablet  and  other  for-ms)  packud  in  containurt,  of  various 
typos  and  si^'.es.   The  companies  which  carry  such  an  assorted  lino  have  a 
certain  advantage  in  marketing.   Beet  sugar  factories  and  "off-shore" 
proo.ucers  usually  market  onl^/'  standard  v/nitoj  granulated  sugar.   The 
cost  comparison  between  domijstic  and  Cuban  sx^gar  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  white  granulated  sugar  put  up  in  100--pound  bags. 
Classes  of  customers  and  metLiods  of  sale 

Buyers  of  sugar  may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups ^  n.'.',mely,  (l) 
distributors,  who  bny  sugar  for  resale  as  sugar,  and  (2)  manufacturers, 
who  use  sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  making  some  othiu'-  food  product.   No 
statistics  arc  available  to  measure  the  proportion  of  sugar  marketed  to 
each  of  those  two  groups,  although  it  has  b.jcn  estimated  that  60  percent 
or  more  is  marketed  through  distributors  for  household  use. 
Prices  in  different  markets 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  the  price  quoted  at  seaports  on  the  Atlojitic,  Gulfi,  and  Pacific 
coasts  v/here  cane  sugo.r  refineries  are  located.   Generally  speaking, 
this  quotation  is  un.iiorm  at  any  one  time  at  all  seaboard  points  v;hcre 
cane  sugar  is  refined.   At  other  places  thu  price  basis  is  tao  seaboard 
price  quotation  plus  freight  "application",  which  nntil  recently  has,  in 
theory  at  least,  been  based  on  the  lowest  all-rail  fruidit  rate  to  the 


point  in  question  from  any  seaboard  cane  refinery.   VJithin  the  last  few 
years y  however^  inpi'oved  f.acilities  for  transportation  by  water  and  by 
motor  truck  have  been  the  cause  of  breaking  dovvn  prices  based  upon  all- 
roil  rates.   The  amount  of  "freight  absorption",  i.e.,  the  share  of  the 
transportation  cOvSt  paid  b^'-  the  refiner  instead  of  by  the  buyer,  has  been 
large.   Domestic  bcict  sugar  factorios  sell  their  sugar  at  prices  deter- 
mined mainly  ^yj   the  rvrice  of  cane  sugar  in  the  S';:.me  market.   As  most  of 
the  beet  sugar  factorios  are  sitiiatod  in  the  interior,  t'aoy  have  an 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  transporfe-tion  costs  over  ca.ne  sugar  in  their 
local  market  -  an  advantage  that  disappe.irs  as  they  seek  more  distant 
markets.   In  the  same  market j  the  YJholesale  quotation  for  boot  sugar  is 
usually  10  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds  loss  than  that  prevailing  for  cane 
sugar,  depending  upon  the  st-i"':o  of  the  market.  Off-shore  sugars,  that  is, 
cane  sugar  refined  in  Cuba  or  in  the  insular  areas  of  txhe  United  States., 
usually  sell  at  a  differential  of  5  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than 
cane  sugar  refined  in  the  domestic  refineries. 
Market  moves 

The  great  bxilk  of  refined  sugar  sold  is  "booked"  on  market  "moves." 
These  take  place  y/hen  some  refiner  announces  'in  ad^rance  in  price  to  become 
effective  the  next  day  or  the  day  follcvdng  and  oth<;:r  refiners  and  importers 
also  make  the  advance.   During  the  day  or  two  intervening,  buyers  take 
advantage  of  their  opj.ortur'ity  bo  enter  orders  at  the  old  price.   l^iTion  a 
decline  is  announced,  pi-acuically  no  transactd.ons  take  place  unJ.ess  it  ■ 
looks  as  if  the  m.arket  were  to  go  high^■:r  later.   It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  refined  sugar  is  sold  on  the  days  i¥hen 
announcements  are  made  of  price  changes. 
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COiVIPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  REFINED  SUGAR 
Basis  of  Costs 

Relation  of  duty  on  refined  to  duty  on  raw  sugar 

The  position  of  domestic  and  Cuban  refiners  in  competition  with  one 
another  depends  not  on  the  rate  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  as  such  but  on 
the  difference  between  the  duty  on  refined  and  the  duty  on  rav?  sugar. 
At  present  the  dut}'"  on  (Cuban)  raiv  sugar  of  96  degree  test  is  2.00  cents 
per  pound  and  the  duty  on  100  degree  (Cuban)  refined  sugar,  2.12  ccnts^ 
the  margin  being  0,12  cent.   If  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be  reduoedj 
the  duty  on  refined  sugar  could  bo  reduced  correspondingly  without  affect- 
ing the  relative  position  of  the  domestic  and  Cuban  refiners. 

It  takes  very  nearly  exactly  107  pounds  of  rev;  sugar  of  96  degree 
test  to  produce  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar,   Dup.-ing  each  of  the  three 
years  covered  by  the  present  investigation  the  average  test  of  the  rav; 
sugar  used  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  refiners  of  the  United  States 
was  96.6  degrees,  and  the  average  quantity  of  such  raw  sugar  required  per 
100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  was  106.2  pounds.   When  these  figures  are 
adjusted  to  the  basis  of  96  degree  sugar  they  give  botv/een  106.8  snd  106.9 
pounds  of  raw  per  100  pounds  of  refined.   For  the  Cuban  refineries  covered 
by  the  cost  investigation  the  average  quantity  of  raw,  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  96  degrees,  was  slightly  greater  than  107  pounds  per  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar. 

It  follows  from  wliat  has  been  stated  that  in  order  that  the  duty  on 
a  pound  of  100  degree  sugar  should  equalize  domestic  and  foreign  costs, 
it  should  be  equal  to  the  duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  sugar  increased 
by  any  excess  of  the  domestic  cost  of  production  (including  delivery)  of 
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refined  sugar,  t.'xclufrive  of  the  duty  on  rav/,  over  the  cost  ol"  the  Cuban 
product,  or  dijninished  by  any  excess  of  Cuban  over  do.'nestic  cost.   In 
the  following  (inalysis,  therefore,  the  duty  on  ravv  sugar  has  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  domestic  costs;   those  arc  then  compared  with  the  Cuban 
costs  in  order  to  ascertein  how  MUch  should  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96  degree  sugar. 
Bases  of  cost  comparison 

There  are  t-.YO  possible  ways  of  calcuJLating  costs  for  tlie  purpose  of 
this  comparison.   The  first  is  to  coffijoare  the  total  domestic  cost  of 
refined  sugar  (exclusive  of  duty  on  rav;s)  with  the  total  foreign  cost. 
The  other  is  to  assume  that,  apart  from  the  duty,  the  cost  of  rav-;  sugar 
to  the  domestic  refiners  is  the  same  as  to  the  Cuban  refiners,  and  to 
compare  only  the  other  factors  of  cost,  namely  (a)  the  cost  of  the  re- 
fining process,  (b)  the  loss  of  raw  sugar  in  the  process  of  conversion 
and  the  value  of  by-products,  end.   (c)  transportation  cost. 

The  Commi.-.sion  has  chosen  the  first  of  these  methods  for  two  reasons; 
(a)  because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurabel,y  costs  exclusive  of 
cost  of  row  5ugo.r,  and  (b) /because  if,  r.s   a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of 
raw  sugar  to  domestic  refiners  and  to  Cuban  refiners  v^ere  not  the  same, 
the  difference  in  such  cc>str'  should  enter  into  the  dutermination  of  the 
refined  sugar  duty.   As  to  the  first  point,  the  difficulty  of  comparison 
arises  from  the  geographic  facts  of  the  location  of  the  domestic  and  Cuban 
refineries  and  of  the  places  at  which  they  buy  the^ir  raw  sugar.   The  re- 
cords of  the  refineries  show  the  total  cost  of  the  raw  sugar  they  use 
delivered  at  the  refinery  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  subtract  the  trans- 
portation from  e  common  point  of  origin  of  the  raw  sup-ar.    A.3  to  the 
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second  pointy  witnesses  at  the  hearing  before  the  Conimission  ezorerised 

differences  of  opinion  regarding  ttie  relative  i^rices  oaid  by  Cuban  and 
domestic  reiinurs  for  rav/  sugar  rjiurcbased  in  Cuba.   It  v/ould,  of  courr.e, 
be  possible  that  not  merely  accidental  and  temporary  causes  but  more  or 
less  permanent  causes  should  tend  to  give  an.  advantage  to  the  one  group 
or  the  other  in  the  ^urcba-e  of  rav^  pugar, 
Doniestic  refinerier  included  in  the  cost  comparison 

Practically  no  Cuban  refined  sugar  is  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  •competition  of  the  Cuban  product  directly  affects  only  the  domestio 
refineries  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.   The  comparison  of 
costs  hasj  therefore,  been  made  orJ_y  vrith  rosject  to  these  refineries^   they, 
however,  represent  over  nine  tenths  of  the  cane  sugar  rofixiing  industry  of 
the  United  States. 
Method  of  computing  cost  of  raws  to  Cuban  refiners 

One  of  the  Cubai  refining  concerns  covorod  by  the  cost  comparieon 
(the  largest)  itself  produces  a  large  fraction  of  the  raw  sugar  it  uses. 
Although  its  costs  of  producing  ravv"  sugar  were  ascertained,  and  included 
vdth  those  of  other  Cuban  producers  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  value 
of  this  sugar  as  a  factor  in  the  refining-  costs  \ms   entered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, not  at  the  cost  of  production,  but  at  the  average  market  price  at 
the  time  it  was  taken  into  the  refinery,  which  i^vas  les3  than  the  cost  of 
production. 
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Costs  Exclusive  of  Inlcni.!  Transportation  in  the 
United  States 


All  of  the  domestic  refineries  concerned  in  the  cost  comparison 
are  situated  on  or  near  tidev/ater,  naraely  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  Jhm 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  and  in  the  yicinr.ties  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  ports.   The  Cuban  refined  sugar  enters  the  country  at 
these  same  x^orts  and  to  some  extent  .'it  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 
Apart  from  any  difference  botv/ocn  the  domestic  and  the  Cuban  product 
with  respect  to  the  costs  of  transportation  within  the  United  States 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  Cuban  sugar,  before  it  can  compete  in 
United  States  markets,  must  bo  transported  to  Atlrntic  and  Gulf  seaports « 
For  this  reason  costs  are  first  calculated,  in  table  55,  'vith  reference 
to  domestic  refined  sugar  f.cb.  refineries  and  Giiban  refined  sugar  c.i.f, 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  thereafter  the  difference  in  costs  of  trans- 
poi-tation  v/ithin  the  United  States  itself  is  letermined  and  a  final  com- 
parison made  vdth  this  difference  taken  n.nto  consideration. 

Table  55  ■-uim.iarizes  the  costs  of  refined  sugar,  exclusive  of  duty, 
at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  ^xates.   Furtlier  details  are 
presented  in  tables  56,  57,  and  5^.   In  table  55  th:-^  domestic  costs  are 
based  on  the  price  paid  for  all  rav;  sugai-  used  v'hatevor  its  or J. gin. 

It  'Will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  Cuban  refined  sugar  (including 
delivery  to  United  States  ports)  in  1929  exceeded  that  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced by   the  domestic  refineries  by  0.036  cent  per  pound;   in  1930  the 
domestic  cost  exceeded  the  Cuban  by  0.026  cent,  and  in  1931  thi.  Cuban 
cost  Vifas  0,0^3  cent  greater  than  the  rlnmostic. 
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If  the  cost  of  the  sugar  produced  by  domestic  refineries  had 
been  based  upon  the  price  paid  for  Cuban  rav^s  instead  of  upon  the  price 
of  all  raws  melted,  the  domestic  cost  would  have  been  slightly  lovrer  in 
1929  and  1930  and  consequently  the  differences  between  Cuban  costs  and 
domestic  costs  of  refined  sugar  vrould  have  been  slightly  changed  from 
the  figures  given  above  in  two  of  the  three  years 5  namely,  the  excess 
of  the  Cuban  over  the  domestic  cost  would  have  been  0.107  cent  in  1929 
and  0.006  cent  in  1930.   The  cost  difference  would  have  been  the  same 
on  either  basis  in  1931. 
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Cost  of  refininn:  process 

Table  56  shoves  the  details  of  the  cost  of  refining  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Cuba,   It  will  be  seen  that  domestic  costs  of 
the  items  labor  and  superintendence,  maintenance  and  repairs,  general 
and  administrative  expense,  and  warehousing  and  shipping  wore  materially 
higher  than  the  Cuban  costs,  but  the  Cuban  refineries  had  higher  expenses 
than  the  domestic  for  fuel,  depreciation,  packing,  and  certain  other 
items.   Partly  for  the  reason  that  the  capacity  of  the  domestic  refiner- 
ies much  exceeds  their  actual  pj^oduction,  the  investment  of  the  domestic 
concerns  is  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  their  output,  than  that  of  the 
Cuban  refinerj.es,  and  consequently  the  item  of  imputed  interest  is  much 
higher. 
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Costs  of  transportation  from  Cuba  to  United  States  ports 

Table  57  shovvs  the  details  of  the  transportation  of  Cuban  sugar. 
The  item  of  transportation  cost  within  Cuba  itself  results  chiefly  from 
the  rail  rato  from  one  of  the  refineries^  v;hich  is  situa-ccd  in  the 
interior,  to  Cuban  ports,  l/ 


'iuo-ie   57.  -  Refined  sugar:   Details  of  transportation  costs  on 
sugar  from  refineries  in  Cuba  to  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States 
(Per  100  pounds) 

•  1929  •  1930  '   19U  ^Weighted:  Simple 
;  ^y^y      ;  -^^-^^   ;  ^^-^^      z  averagB  ;  average 

o  •  o  •  o 

Q  •  •  •  • 

Expenses  on  shipments  of  refin'^2  ;  j  s  : 

ed  sugar  in  Cuba  -           :  ;  :  :  : 

Inland  freight 40.08^3: $0.0729 40.0848:  fCOSl^:  ^i^O.0807 

Lighterage  :  .0350:  .0303:  .0250:  .0295:   .0301 

Other  :  .0031:  .0039;  .00^8:  .OOAO;    .0039 

Total :  .1224:  .1071:  .114-6:  .lU9s   .1147 

Ocean  transportation  from  Cuba  :  :  ;  : 

to  United  States  -           :  :  :  : 

Freight  :  .1673:  .1485:  .1424:  .1516:   .1527 

Marine  insurance  :  .0171:  .0099:  .0074;  .0110:   .0115 


Total  ;   .1844:   .1584:   .1498:   .1626:   .1642 

Total  inland  and  ocean  charges  :   .3o68'i   .2655:   .2644:   .2775:   .2739 

1/  The  averages  shoY/n  in  the  table  were  computed  by  adding  the  transporta- 
tion costs  of  the  several  refineries  and  dividing  by  their  combined  ship- 
ments; the  costs  per  pound  for  the  single  refinery  situated  in  the 
interior  were  materially  higher. 
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hn^ljcls   of  factors  in  domestic  and  Cuban  costs 

Th3  four  principo.!  factors  in  costs  of  refi;..ed  sugar  arc  (a)  the 
price  of  rav;  siigar,  (b)  the  oxumtltj   of  rav/  sugar  lost  in  refining  and 
the  amount  of  the  molasses  credit  partly  offsetting  that  loss,  (c)  the 
expenses  of  refining,  and  (d)  transportation  ozponscs.   Tables  55  and 
56  made  no  distinction  between  items  (a)  and  (b),  the  costs  given  for 
raw  sugar  representing  ohe  cost  of  the  total  quantity-  required  to  pro- 
duce a  poiiiid  (.£  lof inod  sugar  including  the  quantity  lost.   Those  tables 
also  dealt  -with  the  cost  of  ray-  siagar  delivered  at  the  respective  re- 
fineries, domestic  and  Cuban,  without  segregating  the  transpi")rtation 
costs  on  raws.   Table  5^'  pi'OSunts  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  costs 
summarized  in  table  55 5  distin'c-ruishing,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  four 
cost  factors  above  specified.   In  this  table,  as  in  table  55j  the  cost 
01  ra'^vs  to  the  domestic  refiners  repres^jnts  the  ^.)rice  paid  for  all  raws 
(Cub.an,  domestic,  and  insular)  vvhereas,  the  cost  of  rav/s  to  Cuban  refin- 
ers is  of  course  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  only. 
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Although  the  average  prices  of  raws  to  the  domestic  refiners  used 
in  tables  55  and  58  are  for  all  raws  melted  ( Cuban ^  domestic,  and  insular) 
the  prices  of  Cuban  raws  alone  used  by  domestic  refiners  compared  with 
the  raw  sugar  used  by  Cuban  refiners  are  of  some  interest. 

The  average  test  of  the  rav\fs  used  by  the  Cuban  refiners  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
the  raviTS  used  by  the  domestic  refinersj  therefore,  it  would  be  expected, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Cubans  would  be 
slightly  lower,  but  this  difference  in  test  is  so  small  that  the  price 
difference  resulting  from  it  would  be  insignificant. 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  domestic  and  Cuban  refiners  as  regards  the  price 
paid  for  the  Cuban  raw  sugar.   In  each  year  the  average  price  paid  by 
the  Cuban  refiners  for  sugar  delivered  at  their  refineries  was  slightly 
lower  than  the  price  paid  ty  the  domestic  refiners  for  Cuban  sugar  as  of 
Cuban  ports  (that  is,  the  cost  to  them  delivered  in  the  United  States 
minus  the  average  freight  rate  from  Cuban  ports).   For  example,  in  1929 
the  cost  to  the  Cuban  refiners  on  this  basis  was  1.822  cents  per  pound 
and  the  cost  to  the  domestic  refiners,  l,8ol  cents.   The  difference  in 
these  costs  was  greatest  in  1930  and  was  very  small  in  1931-   Tne  aver- 
age cost  of  rav;  sugar  to  the  Cuban  refiners,  however,  does  not  represent 
average  cost  at  seaports  and  is  not  directly  comparable  with  the  cost  to 
the  domestic  refiners.   The  largest  Cuban  refinery  is  situated  in  the 
interior,  and  while  it  may  on  that  account  pay  a  lower  price  for  raws 
than  a  purchaser  at  a  seaport  V'/ould  have  to  pay^  this  is  much  more  than 
offset  by  the  freight  charges  on  the  refined  sugar  from  the  interior  to 
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the  seaports.  This  transportation  .  .  item  i/  ,,haSj  thei'efore,  been  added 
to  the  Cuban  costs  of  raiv  sugar  in  order  to  make  a  more  significant  com- 
parison between  the  price  paid  for  raws  by  the  Cuban  and  domestic  refin- 
ers. 

?jith  this  adjustment  it  appears  that  in  each  of  the  three  years  the 
Cuban  refiners  ¥7ere  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  domestic  refin- 
ers with  respect  to  the  price  paid  for  rav;  sugar,  the  difference  in  this 
respect  ranging  from  0.04  cent  per  pound  in  1930  to  0.105  cent  in  1931. 

The  Cuban  refiners  arc  also  at  a  disadvantage  v;ith  respect  to  the 
loss  of  raws.   The  quantity  lost  (only  partly  hy   reason  of  the  lower  test 
of  the  raw  sugar  used)  is  slightly  larger  than  for  the  domestic  refiners, 
and  the  value  of  the  by-product  molasses  is  materially  lower. 

The  cost  of  transporting  refined  sugar  from  Cuban  ports  to  the  United 
vStates  is  somevi/hat  greater^,  than  transporting  the  equivalent  amount  of  raw 
sugar . 

The  only  factor  with  respect  to  iMiich  the  Cuban  refiners  have  in  each 
year  had  lower  costs  than  the  domestic  refiners  is  that  of  cost  of  the  re- 
fining process  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
was  largely  due  to  a  much  smaller  item  of  imputed  interest  (see  table  56). 
The  excess  of  domestic  over  Cuban  cost  of  the  refining  process  increased 
from  year  to  year  during  the  period  covered  by  the  cost  comparison. 


1/  See  footnote  on  page  163  as  to  the  method  of  computing  the  average. 
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Transpoi-tation  of  Refined  vSugar  within  the  United  States 

The  costs  of  sugar  above  set  forth  arc  exclusive  of  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  final  convSuming  markets  within  the  United  Statesj   that  is 
to  say^  the  domestic  costs  are  f.o.b.  refinery j  all  the  refineries  being 
situated  on  or  near  tidevrater  on  the  At]  antic  and  Gulf  co'ists^  and  the 
Cuban  costs  arc  for  .sugar  delivered  at  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the 
United  States  where  the  sugar  actually  entered. 

Principal  markets  and  general  transportation  situation 

The  refined  sugar  produced  hj   domestic  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  re- 
finerieSj  as  well  as  that  produced  hy   Cuban  refineries,  is  marketed 
throughout  the  eastern  half  (in  area  as  distinguished  from  population) 
of  the  United  States.   On  account  of  the  comipctition  of  beet  sugar  prod- 
uced in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  lakes  region  and  in  the  ir- 
rigated aruas,.of.  the  westj  the  consumption  of  refined  cane  sugar  in  the 
Middle  West  (such  States  as  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota) 
is  much  less,  relative  to  the  pcpulationj  than  further  east  where  beet 
sugar  does  not  penetrate  in  substantial  quantities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  domestic  refiners  can  have  no  advantage  over 
the  Cuban  refiners  with  respect  to  transportation  costs  from  the  seaports 
to  interior  markets.   Cuban  sugar,  landed  at  any  of  the  ports  where  the 
domestic  refineries  are  situated,  can  be  transported  from  them  at  the 
same  freight  rates  as  the  domestic  refiners  must  pay. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  as  regards  a  large  proportion  of  the  mar- 
ketv  the  Cuban  I'efiners  can  have  no  advantage  over  the  domestic  refiners 
as  regards  inland  transportation  costs.   So  far  as  the  cheapest  method 
by  which  the  Cuban  producers  can  reach  any  given  market  is  by  shipping 
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through  a  port  where  there  is  a  refinery,  the  cost  of  inland  tr.-insporta- 
tion  of  the  Cuban  product  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  domestic  product 
shipped  from  that  port..   Since  there  are  refineries  at  all  the  principal 
ports  of  the  i^^orth  Atlantic  coast  -  Boston,  Nev;  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  -  the  States  served  by  these  ports  both  coastal  and  inland,  are 
equall;/  accessible  to  douiosbic  and  Cuban  sugar,  except  small  areas  served 
by  minor  Nev;  Engl;;ind  ports «   /uiother  exception  v/hich  may  be  of  ,'grovfing 
importance  is  the  shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Hudson  or  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers  o   On  the  other  h;.ind,  the  Cuban  concerns  can  land  sugnr 
at  any  seaport  along  the  South  Atlantic  find  Gulf  coasts,  whereas  the  domes- 
tic refineries  along  those  coasts  ar^)  situated  only  at  three  seaports. 
Savannah,  Nev/  Orleans,  and  Galveston  (Texas  City)  .   To  any  market  v/liero 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  loss  from  a  port  than  from  axiy  refining  center, 
the  Cuban  sugar  has  an  advantage.   About  bhi'oe  tei'  bhs  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
marketed  in  the  United  States  durin;?;  the  period  covered  by  the  cost  investi- 
gation was  •.iiarketed  in  areas  reached  from  South  At "i  antic  and  Gulf  ports 
v;here  this  advantage  in  transportation  cost  was  presento 
Method  of  calculating  transportation  costs 

There  v/ere  in  1929  t\'/enty-fc)ur  States  (besides  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) in  which  both  cane  sugar  produced  by  dorf;est.ic  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  .and  Cubaji  refined  sugar  were  sold  in  competition. 
This  number  of  States  increased  to  tv/enty  eight  in  19.30  and  t^venty  nine  in 
-1-931.   In  each  of  these  States  representative  cities  were  selected  by 
the  Commission,  usually  three  in  number.   For  the  Cubsii  product  tha  freight 
rate  to  each  selected  city  was  ascertained  from  the  seaport  having  the  lowest 
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r'lte.   From  the  rer-orcls  of  the  cioraestic  refiners  those  refining  centers 
which  'ictually  made  shipraents  to  each  of  the  cities  were  ascertained, 
and  a  weighted  average  of  the  rates  from  these  centers  was  computea  to 
each  cityo 

The  selected  cities  were  treated  as  representative  of  the  States 
in  which  they  were  situated.   The  method  viras  to  m^Jcc  a  simple  average 
of  the  rates  to  the  cities  in  the  given  State  (adding  the  rates  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  cities)  and  to  set  against  this  a\rcrage  the 
total  shipments  of  sugar  to  the  State,  not  the  shipments  to  the  selected 
cities  alone o 
Comparison  of  transportation  costs 

Table  59  shows  for  each  year  the  average  freight  rates  on  domestic 
and  Cuban  sugar  to  the  representative  cities  in  the  several  States  ;i.."id 
the  aifferencc  betv/een  them.   Table  60  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar 
shipped  by  the  domestic  and  the  Cuban  refiners,  respectively,  to  the 
several  States.   Table  61  summarizes  the  differences  in  rates  and  the 
percentage  of  domestic  and  Cuban  shipmcints  to  each  group  of  States. 


A 
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Table  59.  -  Refined  sugar: 


Transportation  I'ates  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  re' 
roarkete  in  each  state  where  Cuban  suij-ar 


"ri'^s  arid  ports  bo  representative 
r.  sold 


Note.  Where  no  rates  are  shoivn  there  were  no  Cuban  shipments  to  the  Ptate  during  the  year 
(Cents  per  100  pomids) ^ 


C. 


States  showing  practically  no 
advantage  to  Cuban  shipments  - 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Mississippi — 

Louisiana  

Michigan  

West  Virginia  

Average  excess  — 

States  showing  an  advantage  to 
Cuban  refiners  due  to  cross- 
shipments  by  domestic  refiners  - 

Texas  

Missouri  

Vi'isconsin 


Illinois  

Indiana  

Nebraska  

Tennessee  

Arkansas  

Minnesota  

Average  excess  — 

States  showing  an  advantage  to 
Cuban  refiners  due  to  imports  at 
non-refinery  ports  - 

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Alabama  

Average  excess  — 


19  2  9 


Domestic 
sugar 


$0.U8 
.162 
.153 
.120 
.200 
,130 
.160 
.14.0 
.300 
.180 
.A30 
.402 
.420 


.230 
.318 
.278 
.260 
.282 
.3U0 


Cuban 
sugar 


.518 

.470     J 
.487 

•  509 
.^06 


CO.UO 
.160 
.150 
.120 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.i40 
.300 
.180 
.430 
.^00 
.420 


.470 

.450 
.450 

.450 
.380 

.540 


.U5 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 
.280 


Excess  of 
. domestic 


$0,008 
.002 

.003 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.002 

0 

.002 


.04£ 


1 


Domestic 
sugar 


.020      J 
.037     ! 

.059 
.026 

.032 

.032 


.085 
.028 
.098 
.070 
.117 
.060 
.075 


i>0.149 
.161 
.150 
.120 
.200 
.130 
.],60 
.140 
.300 
.180 
•  430 
.400 
.420 


.367 
.522 
.519 
.472 
.491 

.507 
.410 


.569 
.615 


.230 
.319 
.273 
.273 
.282 
.336 


•^ubr.n 
;ju?ar 


$0,140 
.160 
.150 
.120 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 

.ji(AO 

.  180 
.430 
.400 
.420 


.320 
.470 
.'.90 
.450 
.450 

.450 
.380 

.540 
.600 


.145 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 
.280 


Excess  of 
domestic 


.■1^0.009 
.001 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.001 


.04? 


1931 


Domestic 
sufar 


.052 
.029 
.022     « 
.041 

.057 
.030 

.029 
.015 
.035 


.085 
.028 
.093 
.083 
.117 
.056 
.073 


.614 


.230 
.321 
.273 
.268 
.283 
.336 


Cuban 
sifoar 


$0,150 
.161 
.152 
.120 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 
.300 
.180 
.432 
.401 
.420 


.371 

.521     « 

.537 

.471 

.495 

.579 

.496 

.410 

.487 


:5i0.140 
.160 
.150 
.120 
.200 
.130 
.160 
.140 
.300 
.180 
.430 
.400 
.420 


.320 
.470 
.490 
.450 
.450 
.515 
.450 
.380 
.430 


.600 


.U5 
.190 
.180 
.190 
.165 
.280 


itececs  of 
domestic 


Table  60.-  Refined  sugar:  Shipmen 

covered  by  the  cos 

Blanks  in  both  columns  indi 


A.  States  showing  practically  no 
difference  in  rates  - 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey ■ 

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

•f^ichigan 

West  Virginia  

Total  


B.   States  shov;ing  an  advantage  to 
Cuban  refiners  due  to  cross- 
shipments  by  domestic  refirers 

Missouri  

Wisconsin  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Nebraska  

?ventucky 

Tennessee  

Arkansas 


Doraesti 


567.;^ 

93. i: 

1,54-5.2 

37/,.  S 

1,053.C 

U.j 

309.] 

115. ( 
173.  C 
253.? 
550. ( 
90. 


5,185.^ 


260.  ( 
193 »: 

81.; 

134. 


.<•>  ..- 


C. 
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Table  60.-  Refined  sugar:  Shipments,  by  all  doinestic  Atlantic  and  ^ulT  refineries  snd  by  Cuban  refineries 
covered  by  the  cost  inquiry,  to  the  states  to  which  both  shipped  sugar 
Blanks  in  both  columns  indicate  that  no  Cuban  sugar  was  shipped  to  the  state  during  the  year 


(Millions  of  pounds) 


States  showing  practically  no 
difference  in  rates  - 

Massachusetts  

Connecticut  

Mow  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

W'ichigan 

Ohio 

West  Virginia  

Total  


States  shov;ing  an  advantage  to 
Cuban  refiners  due  to  cross- 
shipments  by  domestic  refirars: 

Missouri  

Wisconsin  

Illinois  

Indiano  

Nebraska 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Arkansas  

Minnesota  


1929 


Domestic 


Total  


States  showing  an  advjAntage  to 
Cuban  refiners  due  to  imports 
at  non-refinery  ports  - 

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Florida  

Alabama  


Total 


Total  shipments 


567.2 

930 

1,5-45.3 

37-i.9 

1,053.0 

14.3 
309.1 

^5.5 
115.0 
173.0 
253.8 
550.0 

90. '^ 


5,185.6 


260.0 
193.5 

■31.2 
184.5 

■U.O 


815.7 


127.0 

106.7 

56.2 

168. 4 

91.0 

97.5 


.646.8 


6,648.1 


Cuban 


.3 

.1 

45.1 

.5 

91.7 

.1 

96.5 

1.3 

2.4 

10.3 

6.2 

6.0 

L.5 


264.0 


•  9 

11.3 
13.7 

10.0 


50.2 


23.0 
3.7 
10. S 
39.0 
26.0 
10.  G 


llrf 


Total 


567.5 

93.6 

1,590.9 

375.^ 

1,144.7 

U.A 
405.6 

46.8 
117.4 
183.3 
260.0 
^'38.0 

92.0 


.9.6 


53.4 

271.3 
212.2 

vl.2 
193.7 


44.1 


1930 


Domestic:  Cuban 


557.0 
123.8 

1,467.5 
388.6 

1,076.3 

13.8 

2'i2.5 

62.4 

121.2 

203 . 4 

27s.  0 

578 . 0 


S65.9 


150.0 
115. 'i 
67.0 
207.4 
13.7 . 8 
103.1 


5,163.1 


284.4 

40.  J 

95.0 

300.7 

196.4 

75.1 
203.0 


34.0 


1,281.4 


129.3 
110.4 

58.2 
176.0 

93. 4 
109 . 0 


.1 

.1 

66.0 

2.6 

8d.2 

.6 

56.3 

1.5 

30.0 
9.0 

6.0 
.4 


259.2 


5.0 
.1 

5.0 
21.3 
27.2 


4 


70.7 


26.0 
7.4 
17.0 
37.0 
27.1 
13.0 


rotal 


357.1 

123.9 

1,533.5 

391.2 

1,162.5 

U.A 
298.8 

63.9 
121.6 
233.-4 
287.0 
584.0 

56.0 


5,427.3 


289.4 
^48.4 
100.0 
322.0 
223.6 

79.5 
2}0.0 

45.1 
34.1 

1,352.1 


155.3 

117.8 

75.2 

1I3.0 

125.5 
122.0 


1931 


IJomestic 


532.0 
128.0 
1,421.0 
393.4 
939.0 

12.  S 
277.3 

63.7 
117.0 
176.3 
231.5 
'  559.6 
.U1.2 


5,017.8 


242.9 
55.4 
75.6 

306. 3 

222.9 

1.7 

34.7 

176.0 
73.3 


7b5.7    ;       631. 3_ 


7,081  2    •    7, 130. a 


127.5     :       803.8 


457.4      :    7,5S3.2 


1,234 


125.0 
96.0 
55.0 

170.0 

100.6 
118.1 


664.7 


6.966.C 


Cuban 


.1 

1.2 

118.6 

U.4 

76.0 

.3 

100.9 

5.9 

4.5 

43.9 

20.6 

10.3 

2.2 


393.9 


11.3 

6.9 

15.6 

20.3 

10.6 

.1 

6.8 

14.0 


86.3 


59.2 
19.3 
29.0 

35.0 
32.0 
22.0 


196.5 


631. 7 


Total 


532,1 
129.2 

1,539.6 
407.8 

1,065.0 
13.1 
378.2 
74.6 
121.5 
220.2 
252.1 
569.9 
113.4 


5,416.7 


254.2 
62.3 
91.2 

327.6 

233.5 

1.8 

91.5 

190.0 
73.6 

45.9 


1,370.6 


184. 2 
115.3 
34.0 
205-0 
132.6 
140.1 


361.2 


7,643.5 
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Table  q]_.  -  Refined  sugar:  Average  excCvSS  of  cost  of  transporting 

domestic  sugar  over  Cuban  sugar 


1929  :   1930 


1931 


Cents  per  pound 


Average  excess  of  rates  on  domestic 
over  rates  on  Cuban  sugar  to  states  in 


Group  A  — 
Group  B  — 
Group  C  — 


Yifeighted  average  1/ 

Percent  distribution  of  total  shipments 
(to  states  to  which  both  domestic  and 
Cuban  sugar  was  shipped)  which  went 
to  states  of  specified  group: 


Combined  domestic  and  Cuban  shipments  - 


0.002 
.032 
.075 

,0U 


Group  A  

Group  B ■■ 

Group  C  

Domestic  shipments  - 

Group  A  

Group  B  

Group  C  

Cuban  shipments  - 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


77 
12 
11 


78 
12 
10 


61 
12 
27 


0.001 

.035 
.078 

.016 


Percent 


71 
18 

11 


72 
18 
10 


57 

15 
28 


0.002 
.038 
.077 

.017 


71 
18 
11 


72 
18 
10 


58 
13 
29 


1/  Weighted  by  percentages  immediately  below,  based  on  combined  ship- 
ments of  domestic  and  Cuban  sugar. 
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h5c9.mi nation  of  table  5'^'  shows  that  in  oach  year  there  were  a  number 
of  states  to  I'^/hich  the  average  rates  of  transportation  for  the  domestic 
product  and  the  Cuban  product  were  either  precisely  the  same  or  differ- 
ent by  an  insignificant  fraction,  less  than  1  cent  per  100  pounds. 
These  are  states  which  are  supplied  by  the  doinestic  production  and  the 
Cuban  product  throiigh  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  channels  of 
transportation;   mostly  through  North  Atlantic  seaports. 

There  is  another  group  of  states  to  which  the  average  freight  rate 
from  the  domestic  refineries  xvas  higher  than  the  freight  rate  for  the 
Cuban  product  from  the  most  accessible  port,  the  explanation  being  not 
a  difference  between  the  rate  for  Cuban  sugar  from  the  port  having  the 
lowest  rate  and  the  rate  from  the  domestic  refinery  ha.ving  the  lowest 
rate  (usually  at  the  sa,me  port),  but  the  fact  that  part  of  the  domestic 
shipments  were  from  refineries  having  less  favorable  freight  rates.   If 
all  of  the  domestic  sugar  sold  in  these  states  had  come  from  the  refinery 
most  accessible  from  the  standpoint  of  freight  charges,  there  v;ould  have 
been  little  or  no  difference  as  compared  vdth  the  Cubar.  product.   It 
v.'ill  be  noted  tha.t  most  of  these  are  Middle  Western  States  where  consider- 
able beet  sugar  is  ccnsumed  and  Vv'here  both  the  domestic  and  the  Cuban  cane- 
sugar  refineries  sell  much  less  sugar  than  in  the  eastern  states. 

There  remains  a  group  of  states,  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
seaboard,  to  which  the  average  freight  charge  from  the  domestic  refiner- 
ies is  considerably  higher  than  that  on  the  Cuban  product  from  the  near- 
est seaport.   In  these  states  an  advantage  is  gained  by  the  Cubans  by 
shipping  through  ports  at  which  there  are  no  refineries  -  such  ports  as 
Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Miami,  and  Mobile.   The 
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average  excess  of  the  domestic  freight  charge  over  the  Cuban  for  these 
states  ranges  from  about  6  to  13  cents  per  100  pounds. 

As  shown  in  table  61,  the  group  of  States  in  which  the  inland 
transportation  charges  for  the  domestic  sugar  and  for  the  Cuban  sugar 
are  either  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  accounted  during  each  of 
the  three  years  for  over  70  percent  of  the  entire  quantity  of  refined 
cano  sugar  marketed  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  (that  is, 
the  combined  sales  of  the  dom.estic  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  refineries  a 
and  the  Cuban  refineries) .   The  six  States  in  v^hich  the  Cuban  refiner- 
ies enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  with  respect  to  freight  rates  account- 
ed for  11  percent  of  the  total  j.n  each  year.   Considering  these  throe 
groups  of  States  together,  it  appears  that  the  average  advantage  of  the 
Cuban  refiners  in  the  matter  of  inland  trcnsportation  costs  v/as  O.OI4. 
cent  per  pound  in  1929,  O.GI6  cent  in  19.30,  and  0.017  cent  in  1931* 


Comparison  of  Domestic  and  Cuban  Costs  Adjusted  for 
Difference  in  Costs  of  Inland  Transportation 


Table  62  suipjnarizes  the  differences  betv>;een  domestic  and  Cuban 
costs  of  refined  sugar,   Tiiat  is  to  say,  it  shows  the  costs  (exclusive 
of  the  United  States  duty  on  raw  sugar),  as  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
the  differences  in  cost  of  inland  traUvSportation,  and  the  combined  total 
differences. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cuban  cost  exceeded  the  domestic  cost  (ex- 
ceeding raw  duty)  in  two  of  the  three  years,  the  excess  being  0.072  cent 
per  pound  in  1929  and  0.026  cent  in  1931.   In  1930,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  domestic  exco'eded  the  Cuban  cost  by  0.04.2  cent« 
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Table  62  also  shows  the  relationship  of  the  costs  to  the  present 
duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar.   Thus,,  if  there  is  added  to  the  domestic 
costs  ex-duty  th(-  amount  of  the  present  duty  (Cuban  rate)  on  1,07  pounds 
of  96  degree  sugai"^  the  quantity  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  refined, 
the  excess  of  dcnestic  over  Cuban  costs  becomes  2.068  cents  per  pound 
in  1929,  2.182  cents  in  1930,  and  2.11/,  cents  in  1931 «   These  fij^ircs 
represent  cost  differences  comparable  v;ith  the  present  duty  of  2,12  cents 
on  100  degree  su;-;ar  from  Cuba. 
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Table  62.  -  Refined  sugar:   Siimmary  cost  comparison  includ- 
ing difference  in  inland  transportation  costs  in  the 

United  States 


(Cents  per  pound) 


:  1929  :  1930  :  1931 


Domestic  - 

Cost  f cO.b.  ports,  excluding  United 

States  duty  on  vaYiS 

Add  excess  of  domestic  over  Cuban  cost  of 
inland  transportation  to  markets  in 

United  States  

Total  


2,7B6  :  2.297 


Cuban  - 

Cost  c.i.f.  ports 


Excess  of  domestic  (+)  or  Cuban  (-)  cost^ 
being  amount  by  which  duty  on  refined 
should  be  greater  (+)  or  less  (-)  than  the 
duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96°  sugar  in  order 
to  equalize  costs  


,  OIZ^ 


.016 


2. 800  ;  2.313 


2.872  :  2.271 


Duty  on  1.07  pounds  of  96"^  raw  sugar 

Duty  on  raw  plus  or  minus  cost  difference  — 


2.036 


.017 


2.053 


2.079 


-.072  •  +.042  •  -.026 
2.140  :  2.140  ;  2.140 
2.063  :  2,182  :  2.114 
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PAET  III  -  COSTS  OF  PUERTO  RICM  AND  PHILIPPINE  RAW  SUGAR 

Introduction 

For  the  purposes  of  deterftiining  the  duty  on  sui'^ar  under  sectioE;  336  of 
the  tariff  act,  the  costs  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Philippine  sugar  cannot  under 
the  lav/  be  taken  into  consideration.   These  costs  are,  however,  of  much 
importance  for  the  purpose  of  any  general  consideration  of  policy  ?d.th  re- 
spect to  the  sugar  tariff.   The  Commission  has  therefore  ascertained  the 
costs  of  production  cind  transportation  of  the  sugar  produced  in  these  two 
insul.ar  areas  for  the  same  periods  of  time  and  by  the  same  methods  as  for 
Louisiana,  Hawaii;m  and  beet  sugar.   Investigators  were  sent  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  tind  thoy  obtained  costs  of  production  of  sugar  cane  dir- 
ectly from  the  farmers  and  costs  of  converting  cane  into  raw  sugar  from  the 
sugar  mills.   As  in  other  areas  the  mill  costs,  and  the  costs  of  production 
of  com.pany-grown  sugar  C3,ne,  were  ascertained  for  three  years,  but  the  costs 
of  production  of  sugar  cano  by  independent  farmers  could  be  obtained  only  for 
the  last  two  of  these  years. 

Both  Puerto  Rican  sugar  and  Philippine  sugar  enter  the  United  States  free 
of  duty.   Since  the  price  of  ra?7  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  substantially 
the  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  plus  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  (on  9o   degree 
ra?j)  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Philippine  producers  receive  for  their  product  2 
cents  per  pound  more  th^m  the  Cuban  producers  receive,  less  the  difference 
in  transportation  charges.   It  costs  very  little  more  (2  or  3  cents  per 
hundred  pounds)  to  transport  Puerto  Rican  sugar  to  United  States  refineries 
than  Cubfin  sugar.   On  the  average  the  cost  of  transportation  of  raw  sugar 
from  Cuban  ports  to  United  States  ports  during  the  3-year  period  covered  by 
the  investigation  ¥;as  about  0.13  cent  per  pound  and  the  corresponding  average 
from  Philippine  ports  was  about  0.29  cent  per  pound,  a  difference  of  about 
0,16  cent. 


lo 
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Costs  of  Production  of  Sugar  Cane  in  Puerto  Rico 

As  in  Louisicma,  Ha¥/aii,  and  Cuba,  part  of  the  sugar  cane  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  produced  by  the  same  concerns  ¥/hich  manufacture  raw  sugar  while  the  remain- 
der is  produced  by  independent  farmers  knovm,  as  in  Cuba,  as  colonos.   Costs 
of  corapjmy-gro'i'm  cane  were  ascertained  for  the  3  years,  1929-30,  1930-31,  and 
1931-32,  and  costs  of  colono  cane  for  the  last  two  of  these  years.   For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  average  cost  of  production  of  all  cano  in  1929-30 
it  vras  assumed  that  the  cost  for  colono  cane  in  that  year  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  in  1930-31  cs  viae  shovffi  for  company-grown  cane.   Inasm.uch 
as  colono  cane  in  1929-30  represented  only  about  4-0  percent  of  the  total  cane 
ground  by  the  reporting  mills,  any  error  in  this  assumption  would  affect  the 
total  costs  of  producing  sugar  but  little. 
Representativeness  of  the  costs  ascertained 

The  3  years  1929-30  to  1931-32  were  normal  as  regards  the  sugar  c;ine 
crop  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  yields  for  the  3  years  taken  together  averaged 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  S-^ycar  period  ending  1932-33. 

Table  63  shows  data  with  respect  to  the  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry. 
Costs  xvere  obtained  from  12$  colono  farms  in  1930-31  ond  127  in  1931-32,  a 
proportion  sufficiently  high  to  be  fairly  representative.   The  acreage  of 
the  colono  farms  costcd  represented  8  percent  of  the  total  acreage  in  the 
islands  (including  company-grown  cane)  in  both  1930-31  'md  1931-32.   The 
acreage  of  company  cane  for  which  costs  xvere  obtrincd  represented  betv/een 
25  and  30  percent  of  the  totals  for  the  island  in  the  3  years  covered.   The 
yields  per  acre  on  the  colono  farms  for  which  costs  were  obtained  were 
somewhat  lower  than  the  average  for  the  island  as  a  whole  but  the  yields  for 
the  company  farms  were  considerably  above  that  average. 
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Table  63.-  Puerto  Riccm  sugar  cane:   Data  relating  to  farms 
covered  by  the  cost  investigation 


Average  yield  on  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry', 
tons  per  acre  - 

Colono  farms  - 

1930-31  

1931-32  

Comp.any  farms  - 

1930-31  

1931-32  


Number  of  farms  producing  sugar  by  the  census  of 
1929-30 


Number  of  colono  farms  covered  by  cost  inquiry  - 
1931-32  


Total  acres  of  cane  harvested  in  Puerto  Rico  - 

1930-31  

1931-32  


Acres  cf  cane  harvested  on  farms  covered  by  cost 
inquiry  - 

Colono  farms  - 

1930-31  

1931-32  

Companjr  farms  - 

1929-30  

1930-31  

.32 


193]  _  0,9 


Acreage  of  cane  harvested  on  colono  farms,  according 
to  period  of  growth  ~ 
1930-31  - 

Plant  cane  (planted  in  came  year)  - 
Stubble  cane  (planted  in  preceding 

years)  

1931-32  - 

Plant  cone 

Stubble  cane  


2A.8 
28.0 

36.7 
32.7 
37./^ 


6,502 


125 
127 


251,018 
254,239 
279,165 


20,400 
21,014 

67,899 
75,542 
76,545 


6,930 

13,420 

7,111 
13,903 
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Costs  of  production  on  colono  farms _ 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  on  mo.ny  colono  farms  in  i\:.erto  Rico 
is  performed  by  the  ov/ner  and.  hj.s  family  o   In  such  cases  the  compensation 
for  this  work  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  going  rate  in  the  comiriunity 
for  hii-ed  labor. 

Costs  per  acre  in  each  area  v/ere  computed  as  simple  averages  (adding 
the  conts  per  acre  for  the  several  farms  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  farms) 
The  costs  for  the  several  districts  as  thus  computed  were  combined  into  a 
general  average  for  the  island  as  a  v/holo  by  the  use  of  weights  correspond- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  cane  from  each  district  consujiiod  by  the  mills  report- 
ing to  the  Commission. 

Table  64.  shows  by  items  the  average  cost  of  production  of  sugar  cane  on 
colono  farms  in  Puerto  Face  jis  a  xvhcle,  and  the  total  cost  of  i^roduction  for 
each  district.   The  general  average  was  ')4..79  per  ton  of  cane  in  1930-31 
and  '.}>A'^5   in  1931-32.   Theso  costs  include  imputed  interest  on  investment. 
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Table  64.,-  Puerto  Rican  sugar  canes   Cost  of  production  on 

farms  of  colonos 


Cost  item 

Cost  per     :     Cost  per 
:        acre       i          cuerda  1/ 

:  1930-31  :•  1931-32  :  1930-31  :  1931-32 

>                •                •                • 

0                   e                   • 

Cost  per  acre  and  per  cuorda  - 

Cultivation  

Irrigation  

Harvesting  

Supervision  

Fertilizer  

Other  

Development  


Total  without  Land  charge:  107.63 
Land  charge  (interest  at  b%) 


$23 .A5 

I23.24 

$22.74 

|22.5/^ 

6.77 

5.00 

6.57 

4.. 85 

27.95 

30,57 

27.11 

29.65 

S.3A 

7.86 

8.09 

7.62 

2.83 

2.71 

2.75 

2.63 

16. Bl 

15.  U 

16.31 

U.69 

5.73 

5.13 

5.55 

A.98 

15.75 

15.65 

15.28 

15.18 

107.63 

105.30 

104.. 40 

102.14. 

11.24. 

10.69 

10.90 

■ 

10.37 

Total  vdth  land  charge  -  :  118.87  -   115.99  -    115.30  ;  112.51 


Yield  per  acre  and  per  cuerda  (tons)  24-. 8 3  :   27.96  t      24.09  s  27.12 


Cost  per  ton 


1930-31 


1931-32 


l11  areas  2/  — 


Average  cost  of 
Fajardo  — 
Caguas 

Constancia-Carabalache 

Guanica  (Rochelaise)  

Mercedita • 

Aguirre ■ 

Cost,.p.er  ton.  excluding  imputed 

interest,  all  areas  

Imputed  interest,  per  ton  


I4=7i 
4-.  84. 
5.13 
4.77 
A.  78 
4.42 
4.64 
4.64 
4.A6 

4.334 
.452 


4.73 
4.06 
4.58 
3.81 
4.17 
3.80 
3.80 
3.75 

3.765 
.382 


1/  One  cuerda  equals  0.97  acre. 

2/  It  should  be  observed  that  these  costs  are  not  for  individual  companies 
but  are  averages  for  manyfarms  in  each  area. 
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Costs  of  production  of  company-grown  cane 

The  sugar  mill  companies  in  Puerto  Rico  v/hich  produce  cane  have  com- 
plete records  of  costs,  and  these  ¥/erc  ascertained  for  a  representative 
number  of  mills  by  the  Commission,   Table  65 shows  the  costs  for  the  3 
years  covered  by   the  investigation.   For  the  period  as  a  whole  (simple 
average  of  the  annual  averages)  the  cost  of  sugar  cane  on  company  farms 
waB  $5-279  per  ton,  including  imputed  interest  on  investment  at  6  percent. 

Purchases  of  imported,  cane 

Some  of  the  sugar  cane  crushed  by  the  Puerto  Rican  mills  included  in 
the  cost  inquiry  is  imported  from  the  Dominican  Republic.   The  imports 
for  the  three  years  covered  by  the  investigation  were  as  follov/s: 

Crop  year  Tons         Value       Put:/  per  ton 

1929-30  2365667     1827,368  ll.OO 

1930-31  9,607       21,617  2.50 

1931-32  284,088      609,918  2.50 

The  quantities  involved  are  relatively  small  and  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  cost  of  production  of  raY/  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis 
of  cost  of  production  of  cane,  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  imported 
cane  I   in  other  words,  the  cost  of  all  the  cane  purchased  by  the  siigar 
mills  has  been  taken  at  the  cost  of  producing  cane  by  colonos  in  Puerto 
Rico,  as  ascertained  by  the  Commission.   In  the  cost  as  computed  on  the 
basis  of  price  paid  for  purchnsed  cane,  the  imported  cane,  of  course,  is 
taken  into  account. 
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Table  65.-  Puerto  Rican  sugar  canes   Cost  of  production 

on  company  farms 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


Acres  harvested 

Tons  produced  

Average  yield  per  acre,  tons  — 

Costs  per  acres 

Cultivating  

Harve  sting 

Supervision  

Seed  cane  

Fertilizer  

Other  supplies  

Repairs  

'Drainage  and  irrigating  — 

Insurance 

Taxes  

Depreciation  

Livestock  

Clerical  

Otlier  expense 

General  and  administrative 


57,399 

75,542 

I 

76,545 

2,491,421 

2,470,966 

0 

2,859,542 

36.7 

32.7 

' 

37.4 

$61.90 

?p51.4S 

: 

$43.11 

25.43 

21.23 

% 

22.13 

7.9B 

7.49 

% 

7.63 

7.71 

■  6.16 

% 

4.95 

22.37 

19.98 

I 

18.70 

1.83 

2.68 

0 

3.58 

4.21 

3.83 

I 

5.37 

11.16 

10.61 

I 

10.16 

.4A 

.50 

• 

.73 

6.80 

5.31 

; 

5.46 

6.90 

6.02 

: 

4.82 

5.91 

4.96 

2 

4.08 

.50 

.48 

I 

.49 

3.42 

2.94 

• 

3.74 

9.61 

8.38 

• 

7.81 

Total  

Less  sundry  income ■ 

Net  cost  excluding  int. 
Imputed  interest  on  investment 
at  6  percent  1/  

Total  cost  per  acre  — 

Total  cost  per  ton 


Cost  per  ton  csccluding  imputed  int. 
Imputed  interest  


I 

176.17 

I 

152.05 

142.76 

6.97 

5.42 

4.96 

169.20 

1/,6.63 

137.80 

37.86 

36.58 

33.90 

207.06 

133.21 

171.70 

$5.6^,2 

$5,603 

$4,591 

4.610 
1.032 


4.485 
1.118 


3.685 
.906 


1/  Includes  rent  paid  for  land  owned  by  others 


Costti  01  Production  of  Ravv  Sugar  in  Puerto  Pdco 
There  are  i^}   sugar  mills  in  Pi.ierto  Rico  but  ,3  of  these  were  not  in 
operation  in  193?j  the  ye.?.r  v;hen  the  representatives  of  the  Coirariission 
visited  the  island.   Cost  records  of  18  of  the  mills  in  operation  vrere 
obtained.   The  mills  were  so  selected  with  reference  to  location  and 
capacity  that  their  average  costs  are  belie/ed  to  reprGScnt  veiy  closely 
the  general  averages  for  ;ill  ra?/  sugar  in  Puerto  Piico.   These  mills 
accounted  lo?/  60  percent  of  the  total  output  of  raw  Sugar  in  the  island 
in  1929-30,  58  percent  in  1930-31?  and  54  percent  in  1931-32.   About  60 
percent  of  the  cane  they  consumed  was  company  gTO\'va   and  /Jd   percent  purchased 
from  colonos.   (See  table  66.) 

Tlie  methods  of  computing  sugar  costs  in  Puerto  Pico  were  the  same  as 
in  the  other  areas  covered  by  the  investigation.   The  basic  calculation 
takes  as  the  cost  of  cane  the  costs  of  growing  it,  both  on  company  farms 
and  on  colono  farms,  as  ascertained  by  the  Commission..   In  addition  a 
calculation  is  presented  on  the  basis  of  the  price  paid  by  the  mills  for 
purchased  cane.   The  costs  are  surrjmarized  in  table  6?.   The  table  shows 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  of  all  the  cane  crushed,  the 
total  cost  of  raw  sugar,  f.o„b,  mill,  averaged  2,991  cents  per  pound  in 
1929-30,  3.323  cents  in  1930-31?  and  2,705  cent.-<  in  1931-32,  the  higher 
figure  for  the  second  of  these  years  being  due  chief].y  to  a  smaller  ex- 
traction of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  as  shown  in  table  e)6o   The  simple 
average  of  these  three  annual  cost  figures  is  3o006  cents  per  pound.  These 
costs  include  imputed  interest,  at  6  percent,  on  the  invustraent  in  cane 
production  and  in  the  mills.   Excluding  interest  the  three-year  average 
cost  was  2.54-2  cents,  as  shovm  in  table  68. 


>      t 


>      » 


^ 
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The  costs  of  production  of  sugar  on  tho  basis  of  the  prico  paid 
for  purchased  CL.ne  did  not  differ  greatly  from  those  based  on  the 
costs  of  producing  such  cane,  being  somo""ihat  higher  in  1929-30,  and 
somoxvh'.' t  lovj-or  in  the  other  two  years.   For  the  3  years  together  the 
simple  average  of  the  cost  f.o.b.  factory  on  this  basis  was  2.969 
cents  per  pound. 
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Table  66-  Puorto  Rican  Cane  Sugar:   Data  relating  to  operations 
of  mills  covered  by  cost  inquiry 


.  1929-30   .  1930-31   „   1931-32 

NiUTiber  of  mills  costed  :  18     -  18     :     17 

«  •  • 

Production  of  sugar  by  all  Puerto     •  •  • 

Rican  mills,  1,000  lbs.  •  1,732,2U  -  1, 575^590   •  1,984,860 

«  •  • 

Production  by  mills  costed  (equiva-.   •  ;  : 

lent  as  96  degree  sugar)  1,000  lbs.   •  1,0^5,898   ;  9U,982   ;  1,070,003 

Percent  of  total  :  60.4    :  $8.1   i          53-9 

•  «  • 
■  9  « 

Cane  ground  by  mills  costed,  short    :  :  : 

tons ' :  4., 283, 374.   :  ,4,070,487  t   4,579,156 

Yield  of  sugar  (96°  basis)  per  ton  of  2  :  % 

cane,  pounds 1  244.2    :  224.8    :   233.7 

•  •  o 
o  «  o 

Production  of  molasses  -  lit 

1,000  gallons  ;  21,545      :  22,576     i       23,155 

Per  ton  of  cane  -                                       °.  ;  z 

Gallons   :  5.03        :  5.55      :            5.06 

Equivalent   (poTinds)    :  58,9          :  64,9        :          59.2 

a  •  • 

Value  per  gallon,  net,  cents  ;  7.43   »  2.34   °     1.97 


Table  67.  -  Puerto  Rican  cane  sugar:   Cost  of  production  of  rav;  sugar,  f  .o,b. 
mill  and  delivered  to  refinferievS  in  continental  United  States 

(All  cost  items  in.  cents  per  pound  of  96  degree  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 


Cane  data 
Tons  of  cane  gromid  - 

Company  cane  

Colono  cane  

Total  

Cost  of  production  of  cane,  includ- 
ing imputed  interest, per  ton  -  : 
Company  cane  (table  65)  3/'  -  : 

Colono  cane  (table  6^.)  v 

Weighted  avei'age : 

FJquivalent  per  pound  of  sugar  : 

obtained  (cents)  : 

Costs  on  basis  of  cost  of  : 

production  of  cane  : 

Cost  of  cane  (as  above)  : 

Other  cane  costs  > 

Transportation  of  cane  to  mill  2/- : 

Company  railroad  operation  t 

Depreciation  on  railroad  equip-  : 

ment : 

Freight  paid  to  otlier  carriers  :_ 

Total  transportation  ; 

Factory  operations  -  : 

Mill  expense  : 

Packing  cost i 

Repairs  and  maintenance  : 

Taxes  and  insurance  s 

Depreciation  ; 


19^9-30 

^ 


1930-31 


1931-32 


General  and  administrative  s 

Total  factor\'  opera^tions  -  :, 

Total  gross  cost i 

Less  credits  for:  ; 

Molasses  : 

Miscellaneous  income  :_ 

Net  cost  I 

Imputed  interest  on  investment  in  : 

transportation  equipment  and  i 

factory  at  6  percent :_ 

Total  cost  at  factory,  including  : 

interest t 


2,^79,060 
1.80^.  3U 


A,  283, 374- 


^^5.644- 
4.825 


$5,300 


2.170 


2.170 

.055 

.020 
.117 


.192 

.157 
.102 
.088 
.061 
.092 
.159 


.659 


3.021 


.153 
.010 


KO: 


2. 858 


..m. 


2,459,631 
1,610,856 


4,070,487 


15.603 
4.786 


$5 . 280 
2.349 


2.349 

.060 

.022 
_^115 


.197 

.169 
,090 
.106 
.068 
.106 
.153 
,697 


;.243 

.058 
,010 


2,832,808 
1,746,348 


.148 


4,579,156 


$4,586 
4.147 


$4,418 
1.891 

1.891 
IJ 

.049 

.018 
.119 


.186 

.135 
.074 
.078 
.058 
.080 
.131 


.556 


2,633 

.043 
.003 


2. 587 


.118 


Simple 

average, 

3-years 


$5,278 
A.  587 


$4,999 


2.137 


2,137 


.192 


.637 


!.966 

.085 
.008 


2.873 


2.99] 


3.323 


2.705 


3.006 


Cost  on  basis  of  -price  paid 
for  purchased  cane 
Price  paid  for  purchased  cane, 

per  ton  

Average  of  cost  of  production  of 
company  cane  and  price  paid  for 
purchased  cf..ne  - 

Per  ton  of  cane  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar, 


cents 


Factory  cost  of  raw  sugar,  on  thU 
basis  5  including  imputed  interest 


$4.96 

s$5,36 
2.193 

3.014 


$4.38 


$3,77       ;   $4.37 


$5.12       :  $4.27  I   $4'.92 

2.277     »  1.829  :      2.100 

•  • 

3.251  :  2.643  t      2.969 


Delivered  cost  : 

Transportation  to  Puerto  Rican  : 

ports ;     .113 

Total  cost  (basis  cost  of  produc-  : 

tion  of  cane)  at  Puerto  Rican  i 

ports I  3.104 

Transportation  Puerto  J^.ican  ports  : 

to  United  States  refineries : .163 

Total  cost  at  United  States  refin-: 

eries  including  imputed  interest  :    3.267 

Total  cost  at  Unitud  States  rofin-s 

cries  on  basis  of  price  paid  for  : 

colono  cane  :    3.290 


.121 

3.44A 
.162 


3.606 


3.534 


.114 


2.819 


J^ 


2,975 


2.913 


.116 


3.122 


.160 


3.282 


3.246 


1/  Less  than  O.OOO5  cent  per  pound, 

2/  All  transportation  items  computed  by  dividing  oxpondituro  by  total  pounds  of 
sugar,  although  each  item  actually  incurred  with  reference  to  only  part  of  the  cane, 

.  ^  .I'^iese  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  in  table  65  because  the   "  '  ' 
signed  to  the  cost  of  each  company-farm  is  the  quantity  of  cane   ground 


Sxgiieu  x,o   -one  cost  01  eacn  company 

the  total  quant.i  tv  pT-odiiced  par^  of  which  J 


quan" 


3.-.-.'^ 


weight  as- 
ground  instead  of 
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Tr.ble  68.  --  Piierto  Rican  cane  sugar:  Costs  of  production  of  raw 
sugar  excluding  and  including  interest  on  invesLment 
in  cane  production  and  milling 

Costs  vvithout  interest  exclude  interest  on  borrov/ed  money  as  ivell  as  on 
capital  owned.   Imp'Uted  iiiterest  taken  at  6  percent  of  total  investment 
including  that  financed  by  borrowing. 


(cents  per  pound  of  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 


1929-30 


1930-31  "1931-32 


Simple 
a-^rerage 


Costs  vdthout  interest 

Production  of  cane,  per  ton 

Company-grovm  (table  65)  ij   

Colono-grovm  (table  6/+.)  

Weighted  average  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar  ob- 
tained (cents)  

Transportation  of  cane  and  factory 
operations,  less  molasses  credits 

■  (table  67)  

Total  cost,  f.o.b.  sugar  mill  

Imputed  interest  at  6  percent  on  invest- 
ment in  - 

Production  of  cane,  per  ton 

Goffipany-grovm  1/  

Colono-grown  

Weighted  average  

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar 

(cents)  

Transportation  (by  company  railways) 
and  milling  

Cotst  including  interest 

Cane  production 

Transportation  and  milling  

Total,  f.o.b.  mill  

Costs  delivered  to  Puerto  Rican  ports 

Without  interest  

With  imputed  interest  

Costs  delivered  at  United  States  ports 

Without  interest  

With  imputed  interest • — 

i7  See  footnote  3  to  table  67.  ' 


1)4.629  ;  t'/+./+83 
4.397   ;     /^.334 


$3,691 
3.765 
3.719 


1.855   I     1.968 


.633  : 


.825 


1.592 


.696 


2.543  ;     2.794 


2.288 


$1,015 
.428 
.769 


$1,120 
.452 
.856 


i?0.895 
.382 
.699 


.315 


.13: 


.381 
.148 


.299 
.113 


.44'-" 


,529 


,417 


2.170 
.821 


2.349 
.974 


,891 
.814 


2.991 


3.323 


:.705 


2.656 
3.104 


2.819 
3.267 


2.915 
3.444 


3.077 
3.606 


2 .402 
2.819 


2.558 
2.975 


$4,268 
4  165 
4.225 


.805 


.737 


2.542 


$1,010 
.421 
.775 


.331 


.133 


.464 


2.137 
.869 


._-^ 


.006 


2,65s 
3.122 


2.818 
3.282 


••  ? 
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Costs  03'!'  Puerto  Ricon  su^t^^^"  delivered  to  the  United  States 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  sugar  mills  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  ports  of  that  island  was  ascei'tained  directly  from  the  records 
of  the  riills.   It  amounted  to  0.11.3  cent  per  pound  in  1929-30?  0.121  cent 
in  1930-^31,  and  0.114  cent  in  1931--32  (see  t3.ble  67). 

The  great  bulk  of  the  raiv  sugar  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  is  refined  at 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  porta  of  continental  United  States.   The  freight 
rates  to  all  those  refining  points  are  substantially  the  same.   The  rates 
were  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Pueii-'to  Rican  sugar  mills  and 
checked  h:j   the  records  of  j-efineries  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  trans- 
portation ccmManies,   I^.s   sho"«n  in  table  6?  the  nvorago  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  Puerto  Rican  ports  to  ports  of  continental  United  States  was 
0.163  cent  per  pound  in  1929-303  0.162  cent  in  1930-31;,  and  0.1^6  cent  in 
1931-32.   The  total  cost  of  Puerto  Rican  rav/  sagar  delivered  to  the 
A.tlantic  and  Gulf  ports  (including  imputed  interest)  v^as  thus  3-267  cents 
in  1929-30 J  3. 606  cents  in  1930-31 ^  and  2.975  cents  in  1931-323  the  simple 
average  for  the  3  years  being  3=232  cents  per  poundo 

These  delivered  costs  of  Puerto  P:ican  raw  suge.r  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Cuban  rav.  sugai  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  ropoi't,  namely j  2,060 
cents  in  I929-3O5  1.979  in  1930-31,  and  1.730  in  1931-32,  averaging  1.923 
cents  for  the  3  years. 
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Costs  of  Production  of  Sugar  Cane  in  the  Philippines 

Unlike  the  other  cane  producing  areas  covered  by  the  Coiranission' s 
investigation  the  production  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
practically  all  on  farms  independent  of  the  sugar  mills.   As  in  other  areas, 
it  vra.s  found  impossible  to  obtain  costs  of  production  on  such  farms  except 
for  the  year  during  which  the  investigation  was  conducted  (1931-32)  and  the 
immediately  preceding  year.   For  the  purpose  of  ostim.ating  the  total  cost 
of  raw  sugar  during  the  year  1929-30,  it  v/as  assumed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  cane  per  ton  in  that  year  was  the  same  as  in  1930-31.   Inquiry 
indicated  that  there  had  been  little  change  in  wages  or  other  cost  items  and 
that  the  yields  per  acre  v/ere  not  materially  different  in  the  two  years. 
Representativeness  of  the  cost  investigation 

There  has  been  a  gradual  improv'jment  in  the  methods  of  cultivating 
sugar  cane  in  the  Philippine  Islands  so  that  on  the  average  the  yield  per 
acre,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  sugar  derived  from  the  cane,  has  risen 
gradually.  Growing  conditions  during  the  three  years  1929-30  to  1931-32 
were  substantially  normal,  and  the  yields  per  acre,  taking  account  of  the 
general  upward  tendency,  v/ere  normal. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippines  is  chiefly  on  the 
islands  of  Luzon  and  Negros.    Costs  v/ere  obtained  from  farms  on  both  of 
these  isl-jids.   The  total  number  of  farms  costed  was  153  for  the  1930-31 
season  and  188  for  the  1931-32  season.   These  farms  accounted  for  6.5 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  sugar  cane  in  the  islands  in  the  first 
of  these  years  and  9,4.  percent  in  the  second.   The  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
on  the  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry  v/ere  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  for  all  farms.   Table  69  shows  the  principal  facts  concerning  the 
farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry  and  the  representativeness  of  the  years 
included. 
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Table  69.  -  Philippine  sugar  cane:   Data  regarding  farms  covered 

by  the  cost  inquiry- 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  on  all  farms  in   ; 
Philippines  -  tons  -  : 

1930-31 :    17.15 

1931-32 1  21.12 

Average  yield  on  farms  covered  by  the  cost      s 
inquiry  -  : 

1930-31 :    17ol 

1931-32 :    22.99 

Number  of  farms  producing  sugar  -  : 

Total  in  Philippines  (approximate) s    10,975 

Covered  by  the  cost  inquiry  -  t 

1930-31 1      153 

1931-32 :      138 

• 

Acres  01  sugar  cane  harvested  -  : 

Total  in  the  Philippines  -  : 

1930-31  ;   45B,093 

1931-32 ;   463 > 266 

On  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry  -      ; 

1930-31 :    27,336 

1931-32 :    35,364- 

• 

Planted  in  same  year  (plant  cane)  -    : 

1930-31 :  17  AU 

1931-32 ;  21,  U7 

Planted  in  previous  years  (ratoon  or  ,  t:'  "-l 
stubble  cane)  -  : 

1930-31 ;  10,222 

1931-32 ;  1^,717 
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Costs  of  production  of  cane 

Since  many  of  the  farms  in  the  Philippines  v/hich  produce  sugar  cane 
also  produce  other  crops  in  important  quantities j  the  costs  applicable  to 
sugar  were  ascertained  separately.   Many  of  the  planters  had  satisfactory 
records.   For  others,  items  relating  to  costs  were  obtained  on  ques- 
tionnaires and  were  supplemented  by  information  furnished  by  the  sugar 
mills  and  from  other  sources.   The  sugar  mills  had  accurate  information 
for  the  individual  farms  as  to  the  acreage  in  cane^  the  quantity  produced 5 
and  the  cost  of  fertilizers.   For  most  operations  there  are  customary 
rates  of  charge  in  each  district  which  could  be  ascertained. 

The  costs  of  production  of  cane  were  ascertained  for  four  areas  in 
Luzon  and  three  in  Negros.   Within  each  area  the  costs  were  averaged  by 
giving  to  each  farm  equal  weight  (adding  the  costs  per  acre  for  the  seve- 
ral farms  and  dividing  by  the  number) .   For  the  islands  as  a  y;hole  the 
general  average  cost  was  computed  by  assigning  to  the  cost  for  each  dis- 
trict a  v;eight  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  cane  from  that  district 
consumed  by  the  mills  reporting  to  the  Commission. 

Tabic  70  shows  the  costs  of  production  of  cane  by  items  for  the 
Philippines  as  a  whole  and  the, total  cost  for  each  of  the  seven  districts. 
The  average  cost  for  all  the  farms  covered  v/as  |3.27  per  ton  in  1930-31 
and  $2.67  in  1931--32.   Those  figures  include  imputed  interest  on  invest- 
ment at  6  percent 5  amounting  to  $0.33  per  ton  in  the  first  year  and  |0,2S 
in  the  second. 
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Table  70.  -  Philippine  sugar  cane:   Farm  cost  of  production 
Hectare  =  2.^71  acres |  Picul  =  139.44  pounds 5  Peso  -   50  U.S.  cents 


Cultivation  

Irrigation  

Harvesting  

Supervision  

Taxes  

Fertilizer  

Other  

Development  

Total  cost  excluding  interest 
Imputed  interest  at  6  percent  

Total  cost  including  interest 

lield  per  acre  and  per 

hectare  (tons)  

Piculs  of  sugar  per  hectare  


Cost  per  acre 
U.S.  dollars 


1930-31;   1931-32 


12.71 

10.98 

11.  B6 

5.63 

.10 

.80 

7,59 

1.75 


51.^2 
5.94 


57.3b 


17.51 


12.85 

11.71 

U.69 

6.08 

.10 

.81 

6.85 

2.25 


55.34 
6.22 


61.56 


22.99 


Cost  per  hectare 
Philippine  pesos 


1930-31 ;  1931-32 


62.82 
54.26 
58.62 
27.82 
.50 

3.96 
37.50 

8.64 


254.12 
29.36 


283.48 


43.27 
69.51 


63.50 
57.87 
72.60 
30,04 
.50 
AoOO 
33.86 
11.12 


273.49 
30. 7A 


304.23 


56.81 
92.48 


Average  cost  of  a3.1  areas  - 

Yv'ithout  interest 

Imputed  interest  

Total  

Cost,  including  interest,  by 
districts  - 
Luzon  - 

Nasugbu  

Calamba  

Panipanga 

Bamban-Tarlac  

Negros  - 

East  Negros  

North  Negros  

West  Negros  


Cost  per  ton 
of  cane 


Cost  per  picul 
of  sugar 


1930-31;  1931-32 


1930-31 


Dollars^  Dollars 
2.9^^2 
,333 


!.275 


2.90 
2.82 
3.33 
4.12 

3.13 
3.68 
2,98 


2.398 
,276 


Pesos 
3.662 


2.674 


2.52 
2.7+5 
2,62 
2.73 

2.42 
2.80 
2.74 


4,076 


3.76 

3.44- 
4.56 
4.98 

3.72 
A.  49 
3.64. 


1931-32 


Pesos 

2.985 

.344 


3.329 


3.54 
2,96 
3.23 
3.63 

2.73 
3.27 
3.20 


t* 


•  • 


*  » 
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Costs  of  Production  of  i^hilippine  Rav;  Sugar 
There  are  4-5  yugar  mills  in  the  Philippine  Islands.   Costs  were 
obtained  for  30  of  these  mills j  but  this  number  included  most  of  the  large 
mills  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  production  covered  b^  the  cost 
inquiry  was  uuch  higher,  over  90  percent  for  the  thr.6e  years  taken  together. 

The  basic  calculation  of  sugar  costs  by  the  Commissionj  in  all  areas 
covered  by  the  j.nvestigation,  takes  the  item  for  cane  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  ascertained  by  the  Commission's  investigation,  rather  than  at 
the  price  paid  for  cane.   As  already  stated,  it  v;as  assumed  that  the  cost 
of  producing  cane  in  each  district  of  the  Piiilippines  in  1929-30  was  the 
same  as  in  1930-31*   It  was  not  found  practicable,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Philippines,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
paid  for  cane  by  the  mills,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  cane  was 
paid  for  in  sugar  rather  than  in  cash«   The  farmers  under  this  practice 
received  as  payment  for  the  cs.ne  ordinarily  either  50  or  60  percent  of  the 
sugar  obtained  from  it. 

Table  71  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  ra,w  cane  sugar  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  ascertained  by  the  Commission,   It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  f.o.b,  mill,  Including  imputed  interest  on  investment  in  the  fo,rms  and 
mills  at  6  percent,  v^as  2.431  cents  per  pound  in  1929-30,  2.505  cents  in 
1930-31,  and  2.042  cents  in  1931-32,  the  simple  average  for  the  three  years 
be:lng  2.326  cents.   On  the  average  for  the  period  the  cost  of  producing 
the  cane  represented  about  58  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  sugar.   Table 
72  sho?;s  that,  excluding  interest  on  investment  both  in  cane  production 
and  milling,  the  average  cost,  f,o,b,  mill  for  the  tiiree—year  period  was 
1.969  cents  per  pound. 
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Table  '71.  -  Philippine  Cane  Sugars   Cost  of  production  of  raw  &ugar, 
f.o.b.  mill  and  delivered  to  refineries 
in  continental  United  States 

(All  cost  itc-ns  in  cents  per  pound  of  96  der^ree  sugar,  except  as  indicated) 

;  :  :  :  Simple 

i     1929-30  ;  1930-31  ;  1931--32  :  average 
;         :         :         ;  3  years 


Data  of  mill  operations 

Number  of  mills  costed  

Production  of  all  sugar  mills  in  the 

Philippines,  1,000  poimds 

Production  of  mills  costed  (equivalent 
of  96  degrcu-  sugar)      1,000  pounds 

Percent  of  total  

Cane  ground  by  mills  costed „  tons 

Yield  of  sugar  (96*^  basis)  P'-rr  ton 

of  cane pounds 

Production  of  molasses  ~ 

Total  quantity  1,000  gallons 

Per  ton  of  cane  ~ 

Gallons  

Equivalent  (pounds)  

Value  of  molasses  per  gallon  (cents) 


30    :    30    :  30    ; 

1,733,030s  1,752,4,02:  2,201,4.1S: 

«                                 9  • 

1,556,977:  1,606,67^:  2,027,583: 

G9.b   :    91.7  :  92,1  : 

6,52/+,64S:  7,172,887°  3,9^4,118: 


:39: 


30,210: 


4.63 
54.2 


224: 

227: 

36,276: 

43;,  260: 

5o06   : 

4,83   : 

59.2     : 

56.5     : 

2,09  • 

1,71  • 

Costs  on  basis  of  cost  of  produc- 
tlon  03"  cane 


Cost  of  production  of  cane,  including   : 
imputed  interest  on  investment,  per  ton:.i/  03 '290 


Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar  obtained 

( cents )  

Transportation  of  cane:   2/ 

Company  railroad  operation — 

Depreciation  on  company-railroad 

equipment  

Freight  paid  to  otii.er  carriers  

Total  transportation  

Factory  operations  - 

Mill  expense  

Packing  cost  

Repairs  and  maintenance  

Taxes : 

Insurance  ; 

Depreciation : 

General  and  .ifiministrativc  expense  — : 

Total  f.;  ctory  operations : 

Total  gross  cost : 

Less  molasses  credit  : 

Net  cost  

Imputed  interest  at  6  percent  on  invest- 
ment  in  transportation  equipment  and 

mills  

Total  cost,  at  factory,  including 
imputed  interest  


c.  ^ 


?o275 


1.377 

' 

1.460 

.111 

: 

,112 

,092 

. 

.092 

.023 

0 

.025 

: 

.229 

.125 

• 

,128 

.123 

: 

.101 

.067 

i 

.066 

.014 

.013 

.007 

.008 

.123 

.127 

.189 

.183 

$2,674 

1,176 

.098 

.072 
.023 


.193 

,105 
.078 
.056 
,012 
.007 
.112 
.159 


.643  I 


.626 


.529 


2.251  :   2.315  :   1.898 
.063  ;    .047  ;    .036 


Cost  of  delivery  to  United  States 
Transportation  from  mills  to  Philippine 


ports  

Total  cost  rt  Philippine  ports,  includ- 
ing imputed  interest  


Transportation  from  Philippine  ports  to 
Atlantic  ports  of  United  States  

Total  cost  at  United  States  Atlantic 
ports  -  including  imputed  interest  


2.188  : 
.243  : 


2.268 


.237 


2.431  : 


.116 


2.505 


.096 


2.547  s 
.309  : 


:.60i 


.285 


4;.o5d  :   /ioboo 


1,362 


.180 


2.042 


.093 


2,135 


,275 


2.410 


A3. 080 
1.338 


.216 


.601 


2.155 
oQ49 


2.106 


.220 


2.326 


,102 


2.428 
,289 


2.717 


1/  Costs  in  each  district  taken  as  the  same  per  ton  as  in  1930-31;  the  general 
average  differs  slightly  from  1930-31  owing  to  different  proportions  of  cane  from 
the  several  districts  in  the  total  quantity  crushed  by  the  reporting  mills, 

2/  Each  transportation  item  is  computed  by  dividing  the  expenditure  by  total 
pounds  of  sugar,  although  each  item  is  actually  incurred  with  reference  to  only 
part  of  the  cane. 
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Table  72=  -  Philippine  cr.ne  sugar:   Cosb  of  production  of  rr-w 
5ug.'..r,  excluaing  and  including  in U? rest  on  investment 
in  cr:ne  production  end   milling 

Costs  without  interest  exclude  interest  pcid  on  borrov/ed  money  r.s  well  r.s 
on  cr.pitf.l  owned.   Imputed  interest  tcken  it   6  percent  of  total  invest- 
ment, including  that  financed  by  borrowing 

(Cents  per  pound  of  sugar  except  as  indicated) 


;19?.9-303l930--31 


Costs  v/ithout  interest  -  si/     - 

Production  of  cane  (Table  7D)  per  ton,,':^2.955  :12.942 
Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar    :      .  i 

obtained  (cents) :  1.235  »  1.313 

Transportation  of  cane  and  factory  i  ° 

operations,  less  molasses  credit   i  t. 

(Table  71) -;• .811  ;   .308 


Total  cost,  f.o.b.  sugar  mill  ;  2.O46  -    2.121 

Imputed  interest,  at  6  percent,  on  in-   t  : 

vestment  in  -  ;l/  ; 

Production  of  cane,  per  ton :v0.335  :  ''0.333 

Equivalent  per  pound  of  sugar    :  i  i 

(Cents)  ;   .14-2  t      .U7  i      .123 

Transportation  (by  company   railv/ays)  °  ^  : 


: Simple 
1931-3 2 : average, 
i3  years 


"2.398   ;  '2,765 
1.053    :   1.201 


.636   I 


,768 


1.739    ;   1.969 


$0,276   ;^?0.315 
.137 


and  milling 
Total  


.2^3  t      .237 


■J3A. 


Costs  including  imputed  interest  -       ;       : 

Cane  production i   1.377  :  1.4-''0 

Transportation  and  milling ;  1.054-  •  1.04.5 


Total,  f.o.b.  mill : ;  2.431 


:.505 


.130  :   .220 


503  ;   .357 


1.176  I   1.338 
.866  ;   .988 


2.04-2  ;  2.326 


Costs  delivered  to  Philippine  ports  -    o 

Without  interest  i  2.162 

YJith  imputed  interest 1  2.547 

Costs  delivered  to  U.  S.  ports  -         s 

V/ithout  interest ;  2,471 

Vath  interest 1  2.856 


2.217 
2.601 


2.886 


1.832 
2.135 


2,107 
2.410 


2.071 

2.428 


2.360 
^.717 


1/  See  footnote  to  Table  71. 
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Transportation  to  and  delivered  costs  at  United  States  refineries 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  Philippines  is  marketed 
in  continental  United  States  and  is  shipped  to  this  countiy  as  raw  sugar. 
Most  of  the  Philippine  raw  sugar  goes  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Costs  of  transportation  from  the  sugar  mills  to  the  Philippine  ports 
were  obtained  directly  from  the  records  of  the  mills.   Costs  of  ocean 
freight  and  insurance  from  Philippine  ports  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  were  also  obtained  from  the  records  of  these  companies,  and 
were  checked  by  the  records  of  refineries  in  the  United  States  and  of 
transportation  companies.   For  the  three  years  covered  by  the  cost  investi- 
gation (1929-30  to  I93I-32)  the  inland  cost  of  transportation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines amounted  to  O.II6,  O.O96,  and  0.093  cent  per  pound,  respectively. 
The  ocean  charges  for  these  years  were  0.309,  0.285?  and  0.275  cent  per 
pound,  respectively.   The  total  cost  of  Philippine  raw  sugar  delivered  at 
the  Atlantic  Coast  refineries  of  the  United  States  was  thus  2.856  cents 
per  pound  in  1929-30,  2.886  cents  in  1930-31,  and  2.^0  cents  in  1931-32, 
the  simple  average  for  the  three  years  being  2.717  cents  per  pound.   (See 
table  71).  These  costs  include  imputed  interest,  at  6  percent,  on  the 
investment  in  cane  production  and  in  the  sugar  mills. 

In  comparison  with  these  delivered  costs  for  Philippine  sugar  the 
costs  of  the  Cuban  product,  delivered  to  the  same  markets,  for  the  three 
years  were  respectively,  2.060,  1.979,  and  1.730  cents  per  pound,  averag- 
ing 1.923  cents. 
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PART  IV  -  COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  SUGAR  IN  TtlE  UNITED 
STATES,  ITS  SEVERAL  INSULAR  AREAS,  MD   CUBA 

Costs  of  Rav/  Cane  Sugar 

The  costs  of  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  several  sugar-producing 
areas  of  the  United  States  have  been  presented  in  separate  tables  in  parts  / 
I  and  III  of  this  report.   It  will  nov;  be  convenient  to  arrange  these  costs 
for  the  four  areas  combined.   These  weighted  average  costs,  wlia.le  they  can- 
not be  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  duty  on  sugar  unsier  provisions 
of  section  336  of  the  tariff  act,  are  of  significance  for  comparison  with 
the  prices  of  raw  sugar  and  for  other  purposes  of  general  analysis. 

Table  73  compares  the  principal  items  of  the  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation to  market  of  the  raw  cane  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana,  Kav/aii, 
Puerto  Rica,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  together  vd.th  the  weighted  average 
total  cost.   For  all  the  areas  the  item  for  sugar  cane  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  cane  and  not  the  price  paid  for  it. 

The  table  distinguishes  between  costs  v;ithout  interest  charges  and  costs 
including  an  imputed  interest  charge  of  six:  rHrC'.-.nt  on  the  investment  in  the 
several  stages  of  production.   For  the  purposes  of  section  336,  in  order  to 
determine  the  proper  rate  of  duty,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Commission  to 
compare  domestic  and  foreign  costs  including  imputed  interest.   For  certain 
other  uses  v^hich  may  be  made  of  the  data,  however,  significance  attaches  to 
costs  from  which  interest  is  excluded.   It  should  be  noted  particularly  that 
neither  costs  excluding  all  interest  nor  costs  including  imputed  interest  on 
all  investment  correspond  to  the  ordinary  accounting  conception  of  costs. 
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That  conception,  which  is  ordinarily  also  the  conception  of   the  business 
man  in  examining  his  ovm  cost  data,  is  that  cost  includes  interest  actually 
paid  on  borrowed  money  but  does  not  include  any  return  on  the  capital  ov/ned 
by  the  concern  itself,  return  on  such  capital  being  designated  as  profit, 
whether  the  return  be  greater  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money.   In  the  computations  of  the  Commission  showing  costs 
exclusive  of  interest,  as  summarized  in  table  73^^  intercut  on  borrowed  money 
(whether  on  bank  loans  or  other  short-time  obligations  or  on  long-term  bonds) 
has  been  excluded.   On  the  other  hand,  in  the  computation  of  costs  including 
interest,  the  interest  item  represents  six  percent  on  the  total  capital  used 
in  the  business,  whether  borrowed  or  ovmed  by  the  producers  (in  the  case  of 
land  the  interest  charge  includes  any  rent  paid  for  land  o^med  by  others) . 
The  accounting  conception  of  costs,  therefore,  including  interest  on  borrov/ed 
money,  but  not  on  the  owner's  capital,  v/ould  give  a  figure  intermediate 
between  the  tv/o  figures  of  costs  as  calculated  by  the  Commission. 
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Table  73.-  Raw  cane  sugar;   Cost  of  production  in  United  States  nnd  outlying  areas 

Note:   Costs  v/ithout  interest  exclude  intere;3t  pjiid  on  borrowed  money  as   well  as  int- 
erest on  capital  ovmed.   Imputed  interest  taken  at  6  percent  of  total  investment 

including  that  financed  by  borrovdng 


(Cents  per  po^and  of  ravv  sugar) 


1929- : 
30 L 


1930- 
31 


1931- -Simple 


: average 


Louisianc 

Cost  of  production  of  cane  - 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Transportation  of  cane  and  milling 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Total  cost  f.o.b.  factory  - 


3.03  : 
3.68  : 

1.14  : 

1.3/  = 


Excluding  interest 

J         Including  imputed  interest  

TraQsportation  to  I^'ew  Orlejins  

Total  delivered  cost  - 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Total  interest  

Hawaii 

Cost  of  production  of  cane  ~ 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Tra.nsportation  of  cane  and  milling  - 

Excluding  interest 

Including  imputed  interest  :   .67 

Total  cost 5  f.o.b.  factory  - 

Excluding  interest - 

Including  imputed  interest  

Transportation  to  San  Francisco  and  Hew  York 

Total  delivered  cost  ~ 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Total  interest  

Puerto  Rico 

Cost  of  production  of  cane  - 

Excluding  interest  .;  1.85 

Including  imputed  interest  

Transportation  of  cane  and  milling 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Total  cost  f.o.b.  factory  - 

Excluding  interest 


Including  imputed  interest :  3.27 

Total  interest  :   .^5 

Philippine  Islands  : 


Cost  of  production  of  cane  -  ^ 

Excluding  interest  t    1.23 

Including  imputed  interest ;  1.38 

Transportation  of  cane  and  milling  -  ;; 

Excluding-  interest ;   ,gl 

Including  imputed  interest . t   l!o5 

Total  cost  f.o.b.  factory  -  • 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  

Transportation  to  U.  S.  Atlantic  ports  

Total  delivered  cost  - 

Excluding  interest  


2.04 

2,43 

.43 


including  imputed  interest  

Total  interest  


2.47 
2.86 
.38 


Weighted  average  delivered  cost  for  tho  four  areas  - 
Excluding  interest  


Including  imputed  interest  ;  3^37 


Interest  

Wdights  used    (1,000  tons) 
Louisiana    (production) 


.47 


00 


2.44 
2.91 

1.13 
1.34 


2.39 

2.88 

1.19 
1.40 


Including  imputed  interest  :  2.99  •  3.3'' 

Transportation  to  IJ,  S.  i^tlantic  ports 

Total  delivered  cost  - 

Excluding  interest =,  2.82 


3.07 
3.60 

.53 


1.31 
1.46 

.81 

1.05 


2.56 
2.98 


1.05 
1.18 

.69 
.86 


2.12 

2.51 

.38 


2.50 

2.89 
,38 


2.87 

3.33 

.46 


2.11 

2.41 

.30 


2.52 

2.91 

.39 


2.62 
3.15 

1,15 
1.36 


4.17 

:    5.02 
.15 

• 
• 

3.57 

4.25 

.13 

• 

3.57 

4.27 

.12 

• 

3.77 

4.51 

.13 

4.32 

5.17 

.85 

a 

3.70 

4.38 

.68 

: 

3.69 

4.39 

.70 

• 

3.90 

4.64 

.74 

:    2.12 
2.50 

0 

1.97 
2.32 

• 

1.86 
2.19 

' 

1.99 
2.34 

.59 
.67 

• 

.57 
.65 

' 

.52 
.59 

• 

.56 
.64 

2.71 

3.17 

.30 

• 

2.53 

2.97 

.31 

' 

2.38 

2.78 

.33 

• 

2.54 
2.93 

.31 

3.01 

3.47 

.46 

° 

2.84 
3,28 

•v. 

' 

2,71 

3.11 

.40 

2.85 

3.29 
.44 

1.85 
2.17 

• 

1,97 
2.35 

• 

1.59 
1.89 

1.80 
2.14 

.69 
.82 

^ 

.82 
.97 

: 

.70 
.82 

; 

.74 
.87 

2.54 

2.99 

.27 

• 

2.79 

3.32 

.28 

' 

2.29 

2.71 

.27 

; 

2.54 
3.01 

.27 

2.81 

3.28 

.47 


1.20 
1.34 

.77 
,99 


1.74  :  1.97 

2.04  ;  2.33 

.37  ;   .39 


Hawaii  (production)  1   g25  • 

Puerto  Rico  (shipjnents  to  United  States)  :   729  : 

Philippine  Islands  (shipments  to  United  States)  :   752  : 


184  :   156 

996  : 1,025 

699  i      851 

762  :  974 


2.36 

2.72 

.36 


2.76 
3.20 

.44 


180 
982 
760 
829 


Source  %      'G 


^■'Gost  data  from  tables  23a  and  25a  of  part  1,   and  68  and  72  of  part  III. 
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Table  73  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  f.o.b»  factory 
for  the  3-year  period  averaged  3.77  cen^.s  p5r  pound  exclusive  of  all  inter- 
est and  4.0 51  cents  including  imputed  intcrojt  at  6  percent.   The  corres^)ond- 
ing  fi^ires  for  Hawaiian  sugar  were  2. -.A  and  2o9B  ^ents,  respectively,  tor 
Puerto  Rican  sugar,  2.54  and  3«01  cen-'sj   fur.'.d  for  p'-^ilippine  sugar,  lo97 
and  2.33  cents  .^er  pound.   Imputed  i  iterost  amounttiC  to  0.36  cent  per 
pound  in  the  Philippines,  0..U  cent  iu  Hawaii,  0.47  C;..ii  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
0,74  cent  in  Louisirma, 

The  cost  of  transportetxon  f ro  n  the  sugar  mills  tc  the  refining  centers 
in  continental  United  States  is  aal/arally  mu^ii  higher  from  all  the  outly- 
ing areas  than  from  Louisi  ina  :icid   oonsjVderably  higher  for  the  Philippine 
product  than,  for  Hawaiian  r^nd  Puerto  Rican  sugar.    Including  imputed  inter- 
est the  total  cost,  deliverol  at  3'exiucrios  in  continental  United  States, 
for  the  3-year  period,  averaged  4. ,64  cents  for  Louisiana  sugar,  3.29  cents 
for  Hawaiian,  3.2B  cents  for  Puerto  Rican  and  2.72  cents  for  Philippine  sugar. 
For  the  four  areas  taken  ■oogebhei'  and  for  the  3-year  period  t-.ikon  as  a  whole, 
the  average  cost  delivor^^d  at  rel'lneri-os  of  contirjcntal  United  States  was 
2.76  cents  per  pound  ex;lusivc  o?  in-;crest  and  3.20  cents  inducting  imputed 
interest,  the  average  interesb  charga  (on  the  invcstniont  both  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cane  one  in  sugai-  mills)  being  0,44-  c  jnt  per  pound. 

These  average  del:_i.vured  corts  oi   Gan..j  sugar  produced  in  the  Un  itoc;  States 
and  its  insular  aruas  raay  be  coUparLiii,  "Adth  th^:  cost  of  Cuban  ra\v  sug, 'ii'  deliv- 
ered to  United  States  refineries,  which,  excluding  interest,  averaged  io58 
cents  for  the  3-year  period,  :uiti  including  interest  1,92  cents,   Separ'atc 
figures'"  for  Cuban  raw  sugar  ciui'cing  each  year  are  ^jrosonted  in  table  75 » 

For  1931-32,  the  latest  ;;'e  ar  co-vered  by  the  cost  investigation,  the 
costs  of  raw  ccne  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  its  outlying  areas 
were  considerably  lower  than  tl"ic  av^jrage  for  the  3-year  period.   For 
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that  year  the  cost  of  Louisiana  sugar  delivered  to  refinery,  including 
imputed  interest,  v;as  4.39  cents,  of  Hawaiian  sugar,  5.11  cents,  of 
Puerto  Rican  sug.::.r,  <;.98  cents,  and  of  Philippine  sugar,  2.41  cents  per 
pound.   The  delivered  cost  of  the  Cuban  product  in  thot  year,  including 
interest,  v/as  1.73  cents  per  pound. 
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Costs  01  Cane  Sugar  on  Refined  iSasis 

Costs  of  Louisiana,  Ha'A-a.iian,  Puerto  Rican,  and  PhiliP:Oine  sug:ar 

Since  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  are  more  ifainiliar  to  the  general 
public  than  the  prices  of  ravi-  sugar,  it  will  be  convenient  to  present 
also  the  costs  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  its 
insular  areas  on  a  refined  basis.   This  may  be  done  by  adding  to  the 
costs  of  the  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  several  areas,  including  delivery 
in  continental  United  States,  the  avc-ragc  cost  of  converting  rav7  into 
refined  sugar  in  the  United  States.   Since  the  raw  sugar  frora  several 
differeni.  sources  is  mixed  together  in  the  oporabions  of  most  of  the  re- 
fineries, it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  separate  cost  of  refining  the 
rav/  sugar  which  originates  in  the  different  areas. 

The  cost  of  refining  is  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  this  report.   It 
includes  tvro  major  items,  the  cost  of  the  refining  operations  themselves 
and  the  value  of  the  loss  of  ray/  sugar  in  the  process,  1,07  pounds  of  i-aw 
sugar  (96  degree)  being  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  refined.   This 
loss, of  course,  varies  in  value  with  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  calculation  the  value  of  the  loss  of  raiv  sugar, 
as  an  item  of  refining  cost,  is  taken  on  the  bssi^  of  the  average  price 
actually  paid  for  ravv  sugar  by  the  refineries  during  each  year,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  raw  sugar;   tho  price  paid  is,  of  course, 
affected  by  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar. 

For  the  3-year  period  taken  together  the  loss  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
refining  process,  for  all  refineries  in  the  United  States  combined,  was 
equivalent  to  0.16  cent  ^.er  pound  of  refined  sugar  (after  crediting  the 
value  of  molasses).   The  cost  of  refining  operations,  exclusive  of  inter- 
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e.st,  averaged  0.52  cent  per  pound,  and  the  interest  item,  imputed  at  6 
percent  on  the  investment  in  the  i-efineriei5y  amounted  to  0.1^  cent  per 
poiind.   The  total  cost  of  refining  for  the  3-year  period,  including 
interest,  thus  averaged  0.82  cent  per  poujid. 

Table  7/^  shov;s  for  the  several  producing  areas  of  the  United  States 
the  costs  of  rav/  cone  sugar,  v;ith  and  vjithout  interest,  including  delivery 
to  refinc;ries  in  continental  United  States,  the  costs  of  refining  with  and 
without  interest,  and  the  total  cost  on  a  refined  basis.   The  average  cost 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  for  the  3-year  period,  on  a  refined  basis,  v;as  4«5S 
cents  per  pound  excluding  interest  and  5«'4fc>  cents  including  imputed  inter- 
est,  for  the  product  of  the  Philippines,  vliere  the  costs  were  the  lov;est, 
the  corresponding  costs  exclusive  of  interest  averaged  3. 0/1  cents  and  in- 
cluding imputed  interest  3.54-  cents  per  potond.   For  the  four  areas  taken 
together  the  average  cost  during  this  period,  exclusive  of  interest,  was 
J. id,   cents  per  pound j   the  interest  charge,  covering  all  stages  of  produc- 
tion, was  0.53  cent,  and  the  total  cost  including  interest,  4.«02  cents. 
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Cost  of  Cub:iii  ra.Y/  sugc.r  plus  cost  ol  refiuing^  in  tlie  United  States 

Details  regarding  the  costs  of  i-e.t'ining  in  Cuba  and  coiriparifions 
between  the  cost  of  Cub^n  refined  sugar  and  tlie  cost  of  refined  t;ugar 
produced  in  the  United  States  are  presented  in  part  II  of  this  report. 
Here  it  vdll  be  convenient,  for  comparison  ¥;ith  the  data  presentf^d  in 
table  IL,^    to  shov/  the  costs  of  Cuban  raw  sugar,  e::cluding  and  including 
interest  on  investmentj  together  with  the  cost  of  convoi'ting  it  into 
refined  sugar  in  continental  United  Statew=!  itself,   Tliesu  data  arc 
represented  in  table  75. 
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Tabic  75.-  Cubcin  caiie  sugar:   Costs  of  production  of  raw  sugar 
and  costs  of  refining  such  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  with  and  without  interest 

Note:   See  headnote  to  table  73 • 

(Cents  per  pound) 

;  Simple 
1931-32  :  average 
;  3  years 


Cuban  raw  sugar  - 

Costs  excluding  interest  - 

F.o.b.  sugar  mill  in  Cuba  

Delivered  at  Cuban  ports  

Delivered  at  United  States  ports 

Imputed  interest  on  investment  in 
production  of  cane  and  in  mills  — 


Total  costs  including  imputed  interest 

F.o.b.  sugar  mill  in  Cuba  

Delivered  at  Cuban  ports  

Delivered  at  United  States  ports  — 

Average  cost  of  refining  all  cane  sugar 
in  continental  United  States  l/ 

Excluding  interest  

Including  imputed  interest  


Cost  of  Cuban  cane  sugar  plus  cost  of 
refining  in  United  States,  f.o.b. 
refineries  on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
of  the  United  States  - 

Excluding  interest  

Including  interest  


1.13 
1.23 
1.36 


.37 


1.50 
1.60 
1.73 


.64. 

.78 


2.00 
2.51 


1.33 
1.4.5 
1.58 


.3/i 


1.67 
1.79 
1.92 


.68 
.82 


2.26 
2.7-4 


1/  These  costs  are  for  all  refineries,  including  those  on  the  Pacific  coast 

(the  same  as  used  in  table  74-)'.   The  costs  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
refineries,  which  handle  the  Cuban  raw  sugar,  are  substantially  the  same. 
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AverrifjO  Cost  of  TotrJ  CMie  anu   Beet  Su.';':ar  Produced  in  'bhe 
United  State;-3  and  its  Outlyin;^;  Araas 

The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  tables  regarding  the  costs  on  a 
refined  basis  of  cane  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
areas  may  be  combined  wi-tii   the  data  concerning  the  cost  of  boet  sugar, 
in  order  to  show  the  genero.l  average  cost  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in 
this  country  and  its  outlying  areas  delivered  to  the  /aarkets  to  v/hich 
it  ordinarily  goes.   These  data  are  sho\m  in  table  76,  both  including  and 
excluding  interest  •'oharges. 
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Table  76.-  Refined  cane  and  beet  sugar:   Costs  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  areas,  including  and  excluding 
imputed  interest  on  investment  and  inteiTxal  United  States 

transportation 

(Cents  per  pound) ' 


1929-30 


1930-31 


; Simple 
1931-32  : avers  ge 
;3  years 


Costs  exclusive  of  interest  on  investment  - 
Cane  sugar,  on  refined  basis  f.o.b. 

refineries  in  continenta.1  United  States 
Beet  sugar  (refined  product)  f.o.b.  sugar 

factories  

Weighted  average  

Interest  imputed  at  6  percent  on  investments 
in  production  of  cane  or  beets  and  in  sugar 
factories  and  refineries  - 

Cane  sugar  

Beet  sugar  

Weighted  average  ■ 


Costs  including  imputed  interest  - 

Cane  sugar  f.o.b.  refineries  

Beet  sugar  f.o.b.  factories  

Yifeighted  average  


Transportation  to  principal  markets  in 
the  United  States  - 
Cane  sugar  -  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
refineries  to  the  principal  markets 

supplied  by  those  refineries  1/  

Beet  sugar  -  from  sugar  factories  to  all 

markets  v;here  sold  2/  

Weighted  average  


Costs  including  imputed  interest  and  trans- 
portation to  the  principal  United  States 
markets  supplied  by  each  kind  of  sugar  - 

Cane  sugar  

Beet  sugar  

Weighted  average  


Tifeights  used  in  computing  averages  - 

Cane  sugar,  quantity  of  refined  originat- 
ing in  United  States  and  its  insular 
areas  consumed  in  continental  United 
States  -  1,000  tons 


Beet  sugar,  total  production  -  1,000  ton.":- 


3.61 


!.57 


.61 

.63 


4.11 
A. 19 


.27 


4.49 
4.59 

/4..52 


2,156 

959 


4.15 
4..  00 
/+0IO 


.27 


3.16 


3.08 
3.13 


.53 
.59 
.55 


3«69 
3,67 

3.68 


3.^^ 

3.33 
3.40 


.58 
.60 
.59 


4.02 

3.93 
3.99 


.27  : 

.53  I 
.36  ; 


.27 

.50 
.34. 


1/  Weighted  average  of  transportation  rates  to  rcpresGntativc  markets  supplied, 
from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  refineries.  Transportation  charges  on  refined 
sugar  made  from  Hawaiian  raws  in  Pacific  coast  refineries  were  not  included  in 
arriving  at  these  averages. 

2/  Average  of  transportation  charges  paid  on  shipments  from  beet  sugar 
factories . 
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IV. 


Introduction 

An  effort  h3.i-   been  made  to  present  in  the  following  tables  the  essen- 
tial statisti.cs  vdth  refersncs  to  suger.   Various  sources  riave  been  drawn 
upon  and  manv  of  the  tables  represent  new  analyses  and  bring  out  facts  and 
relationships  not  ahym   heretofore.   These  tables  were  prepared  as  a 
statistical  background  to  •jccompany  the  ropcrt  of  the  Commission  in  its 
sugar  investigation  for  the  purposes  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.   In  this  report  quantities  a.re  expressed  in  short  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  unless  otherv/ise  sti-.ted. 

First  in  the  order  of  arra.ngeraent  coniv:  the  tables  on  production; 
World  production  '^f  both  cane  and  boet  sugar  is  set  'forth;   production  in 
principal  areas  supplying  the  United  States  laarkot,  '.-ith  details  of  pro- 
duction in  the  insular  areas  and  Cuba.   Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
tnr-.t  the  headings  of  the  t^i.blos  on  production  do  not  indicate  waether  the 
figures  relate  to  rav;  or  refined  sugar,  but  in  g.:.nieral  it  maj'-  be  stated 
that  statistics  v/ith  respect  to  cane  sugar  pi'oauction  relate  almost  entirely 
to  rav;  sugar-.   The  data  for  beet  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  are 
in  terms  of  refined  sugar,  for  other  countries  they  include  some  rav;  beet 
sugar.   In  some  of  the  tables  calendar  years  are  used  as  the  basis  of  com- 
parison, and  in  other  t:ibles,  crop  years.   Table  8  gives  the  harvesting 
period  in  the  different  countries,  ana  indicates  approximately  the  end  of 
the  crop  year  for  each  region.   The  use  of  five-year  averages,  where 
shown,  tends  to  minim.1ze  the  difference  betv.'ecn  Cclijndar  and  crop  years. 
Figures  of  estimated  production  more  especially  in  later  periods  shovm,  are 
constantly  being  revised  in  the  light  of  fullor  information.   For  this 
reason  minor  discrepencies  may  occur  among  various  tables  in  this  report. 


V. 


The  next  section  is  on  cousuraption,  ;'iiioy;ing  crop  sources  of  rug'-r 
marketed  for  consuniption  in  the  United  otatos,  and  tiie  geographical  dio- 
tribution  in  the  United  States  of  refined  sugar  from  specified  refining 
sources,  and  other  analyses  of  the  domestic  consuioption  of  sugar.   Statis- 
tics of  imports  and  exports  ctb   given,  together  with  figures  on  drawbacks 
paid.   A  map  is  given  showing  the  location  of  beet-sugar  factories  and 
cane-sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States  .aid  cnarts  shovrlng  graphicslly 
the  crop  sources  of  sugar  laarketed  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  section  on  pricas  shov/s  by  norths  for  a  period  of  years   promodio 
prices  of  96*-*  sugar  in  Cuba,  prices  of  rafined  gronul'tcd  sugar  f  .o.b  . 
Nov/  York,  -and  a  comparison  in  New  York  of  oricos  for  fine  granuLited  sugar 
f.o.b.  and  96°  centrifugal  augar  duty  p^\id  and  th(-  margin  bctv»'ocn  the  t7'o. 

There  are  also  snovm  a  series  of  tables  giving  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  commodity  groups  vvith  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 
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Table  1.  -  Sugar:  World  production  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
and  from  vsugar  beets,  respectively,  shoxvn  by- 
crop  years  from  1911-12  to  1932-35,  inclusive 


Crop  year 


Quantity  -  in  million;; 
of  short  tons 


Cane  sugar? Beet  sugar 


Total 


Ratio  of  cane  ana  of  beet 
to  total  production 


Cane  sugar  ;Beot  sup:ar 


1952-35 (estimated) 
1951-32  

1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5 -year  average 


18.47 
19.96 


8.72 
9.53 


27.19 
29.49 


Percent 

67.9 
67.7 


Percent 


32.1 


19.21 
20.35 
20 .  27 
19.10 
18.38 


12.68 
10.25 
10.56 
10.11 
3.63 


51.89 
30.60 
30.85 
29.21 
27.01 


19.46 


10.45 


29.91 


60.2 
.66.5 
65.7 
65.4 
68.1 


65.1 


39.8 

34.3 
34.6 
31.9 


34.9 


1925-26  

1924-25  

1925-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5 -year  average 


17.96 
17.80 
15.95 
14.74 
14.24 


9.07 
6.56 
5.83 
5.53 


27 .  25 
26.87 
22 .  51 
20.57 
19.77 


16.14 


7.25 


;c5.59 


65.9 
66.2 
70.9 
71.7 
72.0 


69.0 


54.1 
53.8 
29.1 
28 . 3 
28.0 


51,0 


1920-"1  

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  ave rage 


13.59 
13.70 
13.35 
13.85 
12.69 


5.27 
5.66 
4.35 
5.61 
5.47 


16.66 
17 .  36 
17.70 
19.46 
19.16 


13.39 


5.07 


18.4. 


7 


1915-16  

1914-15  

1915-14  

1912-15  

1911-12  

5-year  average 


11.89 
llo40 
10.98 
10.40 
10.28 


7.00 
9.50 
9.67 
9.99 
7.71 


18.89 
20.70 
20.65 
20.39 
17.99 


10.99 


8.74 


l.'ii.  l7) 


71.7 
78.7 
75.4 
71.2 
'6Q  .2 


'2.5 


62.9 
55.1 
53.2 
51.0 
57.1 


55 . 7 


28 . 3 
21.3 
24.6 
28.8 
35.8 


27.5 


37.1 
44.9 
46.8 
49.0 
42.9 


44.3 


Source:   Basic  figures  from  Willett  and  Gray. 


Tables, 


Crop  year 


1932-33   (Est.) 
1931-32  


4 


Ratio  of  production  in 
United  StatevS  supply 
areas  to  total  world 
production 


Percent 
30.4 
31.2 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

^-year  .average 


33.2 
39.8 
40.8 
36.3 
39-2 


37.9 


1925-26 ■ — 

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

^-year  average  


41.8 
44.6 

39.4 
37.6 
43.2 


41.4 


1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5 -year  average 


44.3 
40.9 
44.7 
39.0 
40.1 


41.8 


1915-16 . 

1914-15 

1913-14 -\ 

1912-13  

1911-12 1 

5-year  average 


41.7 
38.3 
40.5 
38.5 
36.0 


39.1 


Basic  figures  from  Willett  and  Graj 
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Table  2. 


Raw  cane  sugar:   Production  in  ^jrincipal  srecs  tupplying  the  United  States  market,  by  crop  years, 

1911-12  to  1932-33,  inclusive 


Production  of  rav;  cane  sughr  in  princi;jal  areas  sugplyini:;  the  United  States 


Crop  year 


Quantity  -  Millions  of  short  tons 


United  States 


Mainland 


Insular 
•  areas 


Cuba 


Total 


Percent  of  total 


United  States 


Mainland 


Insular 
areas 


Cuba 


World  production 

of  raw  cane  sugar 

(millions  of 

short  tons) 


Ratio  of  production  in 
United  States  supply 
areas  to  total  world 
production 


1932-33  (Est. 
1931-32  


0.26 
.18 


3.13 
3-12 


2.23 
2.92 


5.63 
6.22 


4.6 
_2^ 


55.8 
50.2 


39.6 
A6.9 


18.  A7 
19-96 


Percent 
30.4 
31.2 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 


.21 
.20 
.13 
.07 
._0^ 


2.66 
2.66 
2.37 
2.37 
2.10 


■  13 


LAI. 


3.50 
5.23 
5.78 
4.4.9 
5-05 


6.37 

8X19 

8.28 

6.93 
7.20 


3.3 
2.5 
1.6 

1.0 
.7 


4.81 


7.37 


1.7 


41.8 
32.9 
28.6 
34.2 
29.2 


54.9 
64.6 
69.8 
64.8 

70.1 


33.0 


65.3 


19.21 
20.35 
20.27 
19.10 
IB.  38 


19.46 


33.2 
39.8 
40.8 
36.3 
39.2 


37.9 


1925-26  

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-year  average 


.14 
.09 
.16 
.30 

=1L 


1.89 
2.10 
1.57 
1.21 


.20 


1.62 


5.47 
5.74 
4.55 
4.04 
4-^8 


7.50 
7.93 
6.28 
5.55 
6.16 


4.86 


6.68 


1.9 
1.1 
2.5 
5.4 


_1^ 


25.2 
26.5 
25.0 
21.8 
21.9 


72.9 
72.4 
72.5 
72.8 
72.7 


72.8 


1920-21  

1919-20  

1913-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 


.17 
.12 
.28 

.24 

ai. 


1.35 
1.30 
1.24 
1.29 
1.39 


4.4.1 

4.18 
4.45 
3.86 
3.39 


dl. 


1.31 


4.06 


5.93 
5.60 
5.97 
5.39 
5.09 


2.8 

2.1 
4.8 
4.5 
6.1 


_^ 


.60 


22.8 
23.2 
20.7 
23.9 
27.3 


74.4 
74.7 
74.5 
71.6 
66.6 


4.1 


23.4 


72.5 


17.96 
17.80 
15.95 
14.74 
14.24 


16.14 


13.39 
13.70 
13.35 
13.85 
12.69 


13.39 


41.8 
44.6 
39.4 
37.6 
43.2 


41.4 


4A.3 
40.9 
44.7 
39.0 
40.1 
41.8 


1915-16  

19U-15 

1913-14  

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-year  average 


.25 

.30 

.16 
.^6. 


1.45 
1.22 
1.24 
1.12 
1.22 


3.37 
2.90 
2.91 
2.72 
2.12 


4.96 
4.37 
4.45 
4.00 
3.70 


2.8 

5.7 
6.7 
4.0 
9.7 


■2L. 


1.25 


^.81 


4.30 


29.2 
28.0 
28.0 
28.0 
33.0 


29.2 


68.0 
66.3 
65.3 
68.0 
57-3 
65.0 


11.89 
11.40 
10.98 
10.40 
10 .  28 


10.99 


41.7 
38.3 
40.5 
38.5 
36.0 


39.1 


Basic  figures  from  Willett  and  Gray. 
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Table  5.  -  Raw  cane  sugar:   Production  in  specified  United 
States  insular  areas  by  crop  years  from 
1911-12  to  1952-35,  inclusive 


Quantity  -  in  thousands       : ;    Percentage  or  total 
of  short  tons           : :         insular 

Crop  year   : 

Hawaii : 

Virgin: Puerto: 
Is.  :  Rico  : 

:  Total  ::      :      :      : 
Philip- :produc-::      :      :      : Philip- 
pine  : tion  of : : Hawaii : V  ir gin : Puerto :  pine 
Islands: insular::      :   Is.  :  Rico  :Islands 

:  areas  : :      :      •      : 

1932-55  (est.; 
1951-32 ' 

1,008: 
1,025 

6   :   834  . 

5   :   992 

1,285  :   3,131::  32.2  :   0.2  :  26.6  :  41.0 
1,101  :   5,123::  52.6  :    .2  :  51.8  :  35.2 

, —  ■  - 

1950-51 

1929-50  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

996 

925 

:   946 

:   90-1 

:   811 

2   :   788 

6   :   866 

4   :   594 

:   12   :   751 

:    8   :   630 

•  •  »            »            *            • 

•  •  •            •            •            • 

87G  :  2,662:;  37.4  :  .1  :  ;c9.6  :  52.9 
.   .867  :   2,664::  54.7  :    .2  :  32.5  :  32.6 

830  :  2,574::  39.8  :  .2  :  25.0  :  55.0 
:  698  :  2,365::  38.2  :  .5  :  51.8  :  29.5 
:   655  :   2,104::  58.6  :    .4  :  29.9  :  31.1 

5-year  average 

:   917 

:   6   :   726 

:   785  :   2,434::  37.7  :    .2  :  29.8  :  32.5 

1925-26  

192.4-25 

1923-2^  

1922  23 

1921  22   -  - 

:   790; 
!   776. 
!   701. 
:   537: 
:   562" 

6  :  607 
8  :  660 
3  I     urn 
2     :  379 
6  :  4.06 

:   4-89  :  1,892::  4I.8  :    .3  :  32.1  :  25.8 
:   651  :  2,095;:  37.0  ^    .4-  :  31.5  :  31.1 
:   4-17  :  1,569::  44-. 7  :    .2  :  28.5  :  26.6 
:   295  :  1,213::  44-3  :    .2  :  31.2  s  24.3 
:   379  :  1,353::  U.6  :    .4  :  30,0  :  28.0 

:   673. 

5  J   500 

;   44b  :   1,624::  ^1.4-  :    .3  :  30.8  :  27,5 

1920  21 
1919  20 
1918  19 
1917  18  - 
1916  17 

:   565 
:   570 
:   602 
:   574- 
:   650 

:   5  :  491 

U  •     ^86 

.  10  :  4O6 

6  :  4-6^ 

:   9  :   502 

1                        0                        0   •                     9                     •                     • 

:   286  :  1,347::  41.9  :    .4  :  36.5  :  21.2 
:   234  :  1,304::  43.7  :   1.1  :  37.3  :  17.9 
:   219  :  1,237::  48,7  :    .8  :  32.8  :  17.7 
:   242  :  1,286::  44.6  :    .5  :  36.1  :  18.8 
:   227  ;  1,388::  46.8  :   .6  :  36.2  :  l6.4 

5-year  average 

!   592 

:   9  :  4.70 

:   241  :  1,312::  45.1  :    .7  :  35.8  :  18.4 

1915  16 
1914.-15 

1913-U 

1912  13 
1911  12  -  - 

:   593 
:   646 
:   617 
:   547 
:   595 

:  17   :  ^83 

:   5  :  3lv5 
'.       6  :  364- 
:   7  :  398 
:   8  :  4II 

•                 •  0               •               e               • 

:   372  :lA,465::  40,5  :  1.1  :  33.0  :  25.4 
:   233  J^,l,229s:  52.5  :    -4  :  28.1  :  19.0 
:   261  :l/l,248::  49.4  :    -5  :  29.2  :  20.9 
:   174  :l/l,12b::  48.6  :    .6  :  35-3  :  15.5 
:   214  :l/l,228::  48,4  :    .7  :  33.5  :  17.4 

5-year  average 

:   600 

:   9  :  ^00 

:   250  :jyi,259::  47.9  :   .7  :  31.8  :  19.6 

SourcR!   Rn.q'ir' 

f-i  cniT'p? 

:!  fi-nrri  VJi'll  pf.-H. 

nnr\     n-r>ri-\r. 

1/  Includes  production  of  Virgin  Islands,  vliich  did  not  become  insular  area  of 
United  States  until  crop  year  of  1916-17. 
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Table  A.  -  Beet  sugar:  Production  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
total  world  production,  crop  years  1911-12  to  1932-33? 

inclusive 


Crop  year 


Quantity  -  in  millions 
of  short  tons 


United 
States 


Canada 


1932-33 (estimated);  1.35  :  0.06 
1931-32 ;  1.15  ;   .05 


Eur opt 


World 
total 


7.30 
3.33 


8.72 
9.53 


Percentage  of  '.vorld 


total 


United 
States 


Canada  .  Europe 


15.5 
12.1 


0.8 
.5 


83.7 
87.^ 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 


1.20 
1.01 
1.05 
1.03 
.90 


.05 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


11.^-4 
9.21 
9.^3 
9.00 
7.70 


12.69 
10.25 
10.56 
10.11 
8.63 


9.5 

9.3 

9.9 

10.7 

10.^ 


1.05 


.03 


9.37 


10. /^5 


10.0 


.3 
.3 
.3 
.5 


90.1 
89.9 
89.8 
89.0 
89.1 


89.7 


1925-26 :  .90  %  .04 

192^-25 :  1.09  ;  .04 

1923-2^ :  .88  i  .02 

1922-23 :  .69  ;  .01 

1921-22 ;  1.02  ;  .02 

5.-year  average  —  ;  .92  ;  .03 

1920-21 :  1.08  i  ,0U 

1919-20 ;  .73  I  .02 

1918-19 :  .76  :  .02 

1917-18 I  ,77  •  .01 

1916-17 .82  ;  .01 

5-yoar  average  —  :  .83  ;  »Q2__ 

1915-16 :  .37  %  .02 

1914-15 :  .72  ;  .02 

1913-U ;  .73  t  .01 

1912-13 ;  .70  :  .01 

1911-12 ;  .61  ;  .01 

5-year  average  —  ;  .73  ;  .01 

Basic  figures  from  Willett  and  Gray, 


8.35 
7.93 
5.66 
5.12 
4.49 


9.29 
9.06 
6.56 
5.82 
5.53 


9.7 

12.0 

13.4 
11.8 

18.4 


6.31 


7.2.6 


12.7 


.4 
.5 
.3 
.2 
.4 


-k. 


89.9 
87.5 
86.3 
83.0 
81.2 


36.9 


-4.15 
2.92 
3.57 

4 .  o<+ 
5.63 


5.27 
3.67 
4.35 

5.62 

-'  / '' 

0.40 


20.5 
19.9 
17.5 
13.7 
12.7 


^.22 


5.07 


16.4- 


6.11 
o .  y<j 

8.93 
9.28 
7.10 


7.00 
9.30 
9.67 
9.99 
7.72 


12.4 
7.7 
7.5 
7.0 
7.9 


s.oo 


3.7/, 


8. A 


.8 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.2 


78.7 
79,6 
82.1 
36.1 
87.1 


83.2 


37.3 
92.1 
92.4. 
92.9 
92.0 


91.5 
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Sugar  beets  auJ  baet  sugar:    ;  Totel  United  StataB  projuc-ion  1/11-1932  and  production  by 
Ststas,  19^4-1932 


Poi-itxl    and  ^t^te 


1923 

1929 

1930  

1931  i/. 

1932 

lyyooing: 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


its  prciuced  for  3Uf;ir  

:r;p  :       Tons         :  Pricb  [v-r 

(1,0X       :       per  :         ten 

tona)       :       acre         !  f  doU:  -  3 ) 

fe5-year  averaije) 
n.zmc.       :         9.22       :       4.8-.' 

:  2/5. IJ 


4f,0C0 
'.5,000 
8-/,000 
10/.  ,000 


179,000 
210,000 

242, 'lo:; 

224,0"j0 

15f>000 


27,000 
48,000 
U.ODO 
33,000 
53,000 


71,  COO 
52,000 
74,000 
58,000 

l;:2,ooo 


20,CX)O 
30,000 
45, coo 


86,000 
92,000 
81,000 
65,000 
66,000 


36, COO 
20,000 
31,C^D 


51,1X10 
45,000 
44,000 
49,000 
56,000 


8,000 
""8,tX»- 
L2,000 


44,000 
47,000 
46,000 
49,000 
40,000 


2,394 
.-■,61^ 
3,312 
-,532 
1,777 


1,0.-1 

1,054 

1,136 

891 

377 


10.13 
10.66 
9.50 
10. U 
U.OO 


j.6j 
9.38 
7.53 
7-3 


.(Annual  sta^lstlc's 


9.T/ 
10.66 

9.20 
11.40 
10.67 
10.75 
11.00 
10.6 
11.9 
U.l 
U.9 


1?.0 
11.3 
U.3 
11.9 
li.4 

13.4 
12.4 
13.7 

U.3 
11.4 


11.0 
10.2 
10.1 
9.1 
13.4 


6.9 
10.0 
10.0 


9.2 
10.2 
12.7 
11.4 
13.7 


U.9 
U.5 
U.o 
13.7 
13.3 


1Z.6 
10.3 
15.1 


9,2 


7.91 
3.9) 
7.93 
6.39 
7.61 
7.67 
7.U 
7.03 
7.1.', 


7.2; 
7.4" 
7.40 


6.97 
6.93 
6.91 
5.4'. 


7.4/: 
7.1V 
7.41 

6.  on. 


7.^4 
8.08 
6.33 


7.36 
.7.29 
7.32 
6.01 


6.96 
6.9i 
5.46 


7.03 
7.05 
7.00 


7i35 

T.-t9~ 
7.53 


506 


10.5 

ty.zi 

X0.4 

7.18 

.•14.0 

7.19 

U.3 

'^.7^ 

12.6 

.     

canuf  -cl'iTd 


(i.e--. 

•:nj)     , 


2,079 
3,910 
5,477 
6,200 
6,60i 
7,40.: 

4,9S3 
6,585 
7,075 
6,993 
6.782 
7,443 
6,f«) 
7,117 

7,659 
a,85t 


610 
524 


1 
2,410 
2,565 
3,126 
2,423 
1,7'Jl 


317 
492 
427 
287 
661 


45c 
3'-i 
5'7 

too 

1,21( 


1 

f'.o 

0 

5:.:) 

8 

517 

7 

491 

7 
3 

V' 

86 

3 

65 

U5 

i;*5o 
913 

897 

1,093 
1,061 

1,018 
1,208 
1,156 
1,357 


?75. 

i,ooa 

1,095 


368 
441 
657 

532 


Source;       Statistical  Abstract  "of  the  United' States,   1932. 

V  Beets  used  1901  to  1912. 

2/  Four-year  average. 

2/  Data  for  1931  cannot  be  shown  without  diacloalng  operations  of  ladl'/iduil  : 


Table  with  receipts 
lusive 


Year  1/ 


1932 


1931 , 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

5--year  average 


1926 

1925 

192^ 

1923 

1922 

^-year  average 


1921 
1920 
1919 


United  Stajniainland,  insular  areas 
land  prodijombined  (cane  only) 
Refined   -•-^"  --  '"'-   ""•^-•- 
beet 


_sugar 


:|ipts  in    y 
:ied  States 
itarkots 


_1,U8     ;|4i9^6 


1,205 
1,010 
1,051 
1,081 
897 


:i5,l64 

::5,715 
.15,886 
:*  5,509 
v5.626 


1.0^9  ;{^.t^^0 


901 

1,091 

882 

690 

1.021 


..:  5,953 
.V  5,849 
::  5,295 
.4,801 
i,  6,063 


917  ;.^.^^93, 


1,086 
731 
756 


:  3,889 
::^,115 
:  I  4,662 


Source:  Production  figures  arefc  Commerce. 
1/  Production  given  is  for  cro 
2/  Production  in  the  United  St 
3/  Does  not  include  sugar  whic 
y     Includes  sugar  which  pays  f 


Ratio  of 
receipts  to 
production 


Percent 


79.5 


81.1 
70.6 
71.1 
79.5 
78.2 


75.7 


79.4 
73.8 
84.2 
86.6 
98.5 


JlxT. 


65.6 

73.4 
78.1 


Total  receipts 
of  cane  sugar 
all  sources  ij 


4.965 


5,192 
5,763 
5,903 
5,531 
5t635 


^,605 


5,973 
5,877 
5,403 
4,988 
6,106 


i.669 


4,U6 
4,937 
4,722 
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Table  5.  -  Sugar: 


Production  of  United  States  mainland,  United  States  insular  areas,  and  Cuba,  compared  with  receipts 
in  United  States  mainland  markets  from  these  respective  areas,  1919  to  1932,  inclusive 

(Quantity  -  in  thousands  of  short  tons) 


Year  l/ 


1932 


1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

5-year  averagg  — 

1926 

1925 

192A 

1923 

1922 

5-year  average  — 


1921 
1920 
1919 


United  States  main- 
land  production  2/ 


Refined 

beet 

sugar 


l.,U8 


1,205 
1,010 
1,051 
1,081 
897 


1.0A9 


901 

1,091 

882 

690 

1.021 


917 


1,086 
731 
756 


Raw 
cane 
sugar 


180 


210 
200 
132 

71 
-LI. 


132 


139 
88 
165 
298 
328 


20A 


176 
123 
28A 


United  States  insular  areas 


Production 


-20^ 


2,662 
2,66/i 
2,37^ 
2,365 
2.10A 


2J3L 


1,892 

2,095 
1,569 
1,213 
li3^3 


1.62A 


1,3A7 
1,30A 
1,237 


Receipts  in 
United  States 
markets 


_2.960 


2,5A5 
2,475 
2,10A 
2,139 
1,887 


2,23,0 


1,693 
1,859 
1,411 
1,101 
1.209 


l,A5i, 


1,182 
1,122 
1,0-42 


Ratio  of 

receipts  to 

production 


Percent 


94.8 


95.6 
92.9 
88.6 
90.4 
39.7 


91.6 


89.5 
88.7 
89.9 
90.8 


89.6 


87.8 
86.0 
84.2 


Cuba 


Production 


2, 


2li. 


3,497 
5,232 
5,775 
4,493 
^.045 


4.808 


5,471 
5,741 
4,555 
4,035 
4.476 


4.856 


4,409 
4,178 
4,448 


Receipts  in 
United  States 
markets 


1.807 


2,409 
3,040 
3,650 
3,299 
,3,691 


3,218 


4,121 
3,902 
3,719 
3,402 
4.526 


^,934.. 


2,531 
2,870 
3,336 


Ratio  of 
receipts  to 
production 


Percent 


62.0 


68.9 
58.1 
63.2 
73.4 
73.2 


66.9 


75.3 
68.0 
81.6 
84.3 
101.1 


81.0 


57.4 
68.7 
75.0 


United  States  mainland,  insi-ilar  areas: 

and  Cuba  combined  (cane  only)    ; Total  receipts 

of  cane  sugar 
all  sources  ij 


Production 


6.218 


6,369 
8,096 
8,281 
6,929 
7.196 


7,374 


7,502 
7,925 
6,289 
5,546 
6.157 


6,684 


5,932 
5,605 
5,969 


Receipts  in  ^ 
United  States 
markets 


4,946 


5,164 
5,715 
5,886 
5,509 
5.625 


g,580 


5,953 
5,849 
5,295 
4,801 
6.063 


.,?,,,^93 


3,889 
4,115 
4,662 


Ratio  of 
receipts  to 
production 


Percent 


79.5 


81.1 
70.6 
71.1 
79.5 
78.2 


75.7 


79.4 
73.8 
84.2 
86.6 
98-5 
83.7 


65.6 
73.4 
78.1 


Source:   Production  figures  are  based  on  Willett  and  Gray;  figures  for' receipts  are  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
1/  Production  given  is  for  crop  years  ending  in  the  year  shown;   receipts  are  by  calendar  years. 
2/  Production  in  the  United  States  mainland  is  considered  equivalent  to  receipts. 
3/  Does  not  include  sugar  which  pays  full  duty. 
y     Includes  sugar  which  pays  full  duty. 


4.965 


5,192 
5,763 
5,903 
5,531 
5,635 


5.605. 


5,973 
5,877 
5,403 
4,988 
6.106 


i.669 


4,U6 
4,937 
4,722 


Year 


19^2 


1931 

1930  — 

1929 

1928 

1927 

5-vear  a- 


1926  — 
1925  - 
1924  - 
1923  - 
1922  — 
5 -year  a; 


1921 

1920  — 
1919  ~ 


1/  Produc 
2/  Totals 


Table  5a.-  Sugar:   Production  in  Hav,-ai_,  iraaroo  '.d-co.,  and  the  Philippine  Islandc, 
c ompiired  with  receipts  in  tlao  united  States  !r,aii:land 
.u.'iri:ct£  from  these  areas,  1919  to  1932,  incl-asive 


1/  Production  given  is  for  crop  years  ending  in  the  year  shown;  receipts  are  by  calvjndar  yea; 
2/  Totals  for  Virgin  Islands  (included  in  those  figures)  expressed  in  thousaii^s  of  short  ton; 


arc  :is  folloViS 


(Quantity  -  in  thousands  of  ahort  tous-' 

i          Hawaii          \                   Puerto  Rico 

Philippine  -^cl:  nds      \ 

Total  -  United  States  insular  areas  ■2/ 

/ 

Year  1/ 

Production 

Receipts 

in 

United 

Str.tes 

markets 

Ratio  :          : Receipts:  Ratio 
of    :          :   in   :   of 
receipts: Production  :  United  : receipts 
to  pro-  :          :  States  :to  pro- 
duction •          :  markets  Eduction 

Production 

Reooiptf  :  Rr.tio  . 

in    :   of 

United   -receipts 

St.-;tnfj   ;to  pro- 

-fir.rketr.  eduction 

: Receipts  : 

:   in    : 

Production:  United  : 

:  Stc'tes 
:  markets 

Ratio  of 
receipts 

to 
production 

1,025 

1,021 

^''ercent:          :        :  Percent 

l,10:e 

:  Percent 

3,123   :  2.960 

Porconi 

1932 

99.6  ••           992   :   894  :   90.1 

1,040   :   94.4 

94.8 

TQ'^1        - 

996 
925 
946 
904 
811 

968 
866 
882 
878 
777 

97.2  :     788   :   758  ■-     96.2 
93.6  :     866   :   809  :  93-4 
93.2  J     594   =   507  :  85.4 
97.1  :     751   •   674-89.7 
95.8  :     630   :   574  :   91.1 

876 
867 
830 
697 
654 

818   :   93.4 
794   :   91.6 
711   :  85.7 
575   :   82.5 
531   ■     81.2 

2,662   :  2,545 

:   2,664   :   2,475 

2,374   :   2,104 

2,365   :  2,139 

•  2.104   :  1,887 

95.6 
92.9 
88.6 

1  Q2Q 

1928  -     -  - 

90.4 

1927 

89.7 

5-vear  average — 

916 

874 

95.4  =     726   :   665   =   91.6 

785 

686   •  87.4 

:  2,434   ••  2.230 

91.6 

1Q?A 

790 
776 
701 
537 
562 

747 
755 
677 
519 
568 

94.6  •     606   •   559  •   92.2 
97.3   :     661   ;   6OO   :   90.8 
96.6  s     448  •       393  :  87.7 
96.6  :     379   :   342  :   90.2 
101.1   :     406   :   360   :   88.7 

489 
651 
417 
295 
379 

381)   •   77  7  •   T  *-'?Q5    :  ^  .^,Q? 

89.5 

1Q9';          _ 

493   :   75.7 
339   -  81.3 
238   :  80.7 
275   :   72.6 

:   2,095   :   1,859 
:  1,569   :  1,411 
:   1,213   :   1,101 
:   1.353   :   1.209 

88.7 

J-7<?           - 
1 00/    _ 

:     89.9 

1923 

1922 

:     90.8 
:     89.4 

5-vear  average 

673 

653 

97.0   :     500   =   451   :   90.2 

446 

3A5   :   77.4 

:   1.624   :   1.455 

:     89.6 

1921 

565 
569 
602 

541 
550 
579 

95.8  :     491   :   469  :  95-5 
96.7  :     486   :   413  "   85. 0 
96.2  :     406   =   364  '  89.7 

287 
234 
219 

165   :   57.5 

146   ;   62.4 

88   :  40.2 

:  1,34''/  '■'     1,182 
:   1,304   •   1;122 
:  1,237   .'   1,042 

:     87.8 

1  Q?n      _  _  _ 

:     86. C 

iq-iQ 

:     84.2 

■  I...  .rvT---   .  .*.T-iii    '  — ' 

Average  t\  v  ^  ^bO 
1932   1927-1931  1922-192b 
inclusive  inclusive 


1921   1920 1  1919 


Production  - 
Receipts  in 


markets  - 


4.5 
4.3 


6.5 
-  .5,6 


4.9 
5.3 


5.0 
6.3 


13.9 
13.2 


10.1 
10.2 


3  V      ^ 


#        * 


ve 

nabineci   (Beet  sugar  converteci  to  raw  cane   sugar  eauivalent) 

United  States 
(continental 
anci  insular) 

Cuba 

All  other  areas 
in  IVe stern 
Hemisphere 

3,552,724 

3,431,219 
3,285,297 
3,083,352 
2,8U0,698 
2,894,739           ; 

2,234,488 

2,915,208 
3,496,848 
5,231,811 
5,775,073 
4,493,123 

3,484,541 

* 

3,504,569 
3,459,977 
3,353,194 
3,146,562 
:           3,133,129 

3,099,061 

4,382,413 

:           3,319,486 

2,456,837 
2,506,220 
2,700,481 

2,257,U1 
1,951,250 

5,045,282 
5,470,817 
5,741,086 
4,554,639 
4,035,259           : 

:           3,125,120 
2,786,031 
2,714,849 
2,460,533 
2,323.724 

2,374,4^6 

:           4,969,416           ; 

2,682,052 

2,390,392 
2,391,583 
1,972,760 
2,107,611 
2,105,486 

:           4,475,953           : 

4,408,365 
:           4,177,686 
:           4,448,389 

3,859,613 

1,938,746 
1,705,374 
1,971,986 

1,416,444 
1,361,145 

2,193,567 

4,274,002 

1,67^,737 

2,346,904 
2,166,178 

2,?17,636 
2,073,402 
1,862,755 

:           3,386,566 
;           3,368,865 
:           2,903,787 

:            2,909,460 
2,719,961 

:           1,363,474 
:            1,406,105 
:            1,590,446 
:            1,417,667 
:            1,132,808 

2,093,374 

3,0-7,728 

:            1,382,100 

2,023,712 
1,814,603 

1,795,079 
1,708,654 
1,631,459 

2,123,502 

:           1,661,465 

:            2,020,871 

1,695,212 

1,077,393 

:           1,326,383 
1,298,885 
:           1,229,676 
:            1,212,980 
:            1,042,423 

1,804,701 

1,715,689 

:            1,222,070 

1,480,855 
1,405,378 
1,244,296 
1,040,040 
1,150,725 

:           1,598,994 
1,320,199 
:           1,302,849 
:           1,165,056 
:            1,118,743 

i            1,153,910 
:            1,257,152 
:           1,066,182 
:           1,109,289 
:            1,075,608 

1,264,258 

:           1,301,168 

:            1,132,428 

icluciea. 

lable  for  these  jei 

irs. 

> 
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Table  6.  .  -  Sugars  Production  in  Western  Hemisphere  by  crop-years  from  1902-03  to  1932-?:',  inclusive 


(In  short  tons) 


Crop-year 


1932-33  ^  — - 

1931-32  

1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

5-veur  t.vcraee 


Raw  tone  sugar 


Total-Western 
Hemisphere 


7,757,053 

8,56/4,5/1.8 

8,903,940 

10,55A,3A6 

10,562,885 

9.331.636 


United  States 

(continental  , 

and  insular)  =/ 


2,106,667 

2,202,599 
1,996,193 
2,002,739 
1,675,832 
1.737.99A 


Cuba 


2,23A,A88 

2,915,208 
3,496,8,48 
5,231,811 
5,775,073 
4.493.123 


All  other  areas 
in  Western 
Hemisphere  ^ 


3,415,898 

3,446,741 
3,410,899 
3,319,796 
3,111,980 
3.100.519 


Beet  sugar  (converted  to  raw  cane  sugar  equivalent) 


Total-Western 
Hemisphere 


1,514,100 

1,286,448 
1,338,182 
1,114,011 
1,159,U8 
1.189.355 


United  States 


1,446,057 

1,228,620 
1,289,104 
1,030,613 
1,124,866 
1.156.745 


Canada 


68,643 

57,828 
49,078 
33,398 
34,582 
32,610 


Cane  and  beet  sugar  combined   (Beet  sugar   converted  to  raw  cane  sugar  equivalent) 


Total-Western 
Hemisphere 


9,271,153 

9,850,996 
10,242,122 
11,668,357 
11,722,333 
10,520.991 


United  States 
(continental 
and  insular) 


3,552,724 

3,431,219 
3,285,297 
3,083,352 
2,800,698 
2,894,739 


Cuba 


2,234,483 

2,915,208 
3,496,848 
5,231,811 
5,775,073 
4.493.123 


All  other  areas 

in  Western 

Hemisphere 


3,484,541 

3,504,569 
3,459,977 
3,353,194 
3,146,562 
?.13?,lg9 


9.583.471 


1.923.071 


4,382,413 


3.277.987 


1.217,489 


1.175.990 


41.499 


10,  COO,  96^ 


3.099.061 


4.3^^2.413 


3.319.4a6 


1926-27 
1925-26 
1924-25 
1923-24 
1922-23 
5-year  1 


9,629,369 
9,760,110 
9,945,571 
8,309,433 
7.557.235 


1,496,624 
1,542,180 
1,533,013 
1,314,040 
1.213.112 


5,045,232 
5,470,817 
5,741,036 
4,554,639 

4.035.259 


3,037,463 
2,747,113 
2,671,467 
2,440,759 
2.303.364 


997,870 

1,002,958 

1,210,345 

963,175 

752.993 


960,213 
964,040 
1,167,463 
943,401 
733.133 


37,657 
33,918 
43,332 
19,774 
14,360 


10,627,239 

10,763,068 

11,156,416 

9,272,613 

^■310.233 


2,456,837 
2,506,220 
2,700,431 
2,257,441 

1.951,250 


5,045,28? 
5,470,317 
5,741,036 
4,554,639 

4.035.25V 


3,125,120 
2,736,031 
2,714,349 
2,460,533 
2.323.724 


vernge 


9.040.345 


1.419.795 


4.969.416 


2.651.134 


935.569 


954,651 


30,913 


10,025,914 


2.J74./.46 


4.969.416 


2.632.052 


1921-22 
1920-21 
1919-20 
1913-19 
1917-13 
5 -year  i 


7,690,434 
7,302,105 
7,320,154 
7,136,929 
6.494.4U 


verage 


7.13., .307 


1,293,422 
1,2.''9,331 
1,190,256 
1,293,320 

1.237,133 


4,475,953 
4,403,365 
4,177,636 
4,443,339 
3.359.613 


1,916,059 
1,663,909 
1,952,212 
1,339,720 
1.347.663 


1.260.394 


4.274.002 


1,653,911 


1916-17  

I915-I6  

19U-15 

1913-14  

1912-13  

5-vear  over.-.ge 


6,201,647 
5,985,547 
5,720,643 
5,601,229 
4.953.324 


5.692.478 


l,46fa,537 
1,231,718 
1,243,162 
1,288,093 
1,114.877 


3,3-6,566 
3,368,865 
2,903,787 
2,909,460 
2.719.961 


1,343,494 
1,384,964 
1,573,694 
1,403,676 
1.118.486 


1.26S 


3.057.728 


1.365.363 


1911-12  

1910-11  

1909-10  

1903-09  

1907-08  

■5-year  average 


4,813,730 
4, 22V, 413 
4.505,633 
4,156,649 
3.273.739 


4.195.834 


1,375,257 
1,269,068 
1,255,086 
1,248,457 
1.153.923 


1.260.353 


2,123,502 

l,t-l,465 
2,020,871 
1,69', 212 
1.077.393 


1.715.639 


1,314,971 
1,295,885 
1,229,676 
1,212,930 
1.042.423 


1.219.787 


1906-07  

1905-06  

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-03  

-5-yer.r  average 


3,714,840 
3,642,723 
3,361,996 
3,064,956 
3.110.834 


Soui'ce:  Basic 
1/  Includes  U. 
2/  Includes  c 


3,379,069 


961,936 
1,065,372 
992,965 
790,611 
916.433 


945,473 


1,593,994 
1,320,199 
1,302,349 
1,165,056 

1.11^.743 


1,301,163 


1,153,910 
1,257,152 
1,066,182 
1,109,239 
1.07'^..  60C 


igures  from  Willett  &  Gray's  WeekXv  Statistical  Su 
S.    continental 


1,132,42 


1,114,657 

1,203,217 

302, 2 7o 

335,515 

331.330 


1,091,970 

1,161,752 

7^.2,504 

303,791 

31^.343 


22,637 
41,465 
19,774 
26,724 
13.^32 


???,499 


932.673 


24.326 


3,305,091 
3,-^05,322 
3,122,432 

7.326.244 


U6.306 


2,390,392 
2,391,583 
1,972,760 
2,107,611 
,105.436 


M93.567 


395,297 
955,601 
791,226 
799,300 
762,200 


340,724 


330,317 
934,460 
774,474 
785,309 
747, 


324,437 


14,930 
21,141 
16,752 
13,991 
14,322 


7,096,944 
6,9a1,H8 
6,511,369 
6,400,529 
5.715.524 


2,346,904 
2,166,178 
2,  17,636 
2,073,402 
1.862.755 


16,237 


6.533.202 


.ov:^374 


659,867 

545,535 
539,993 
460,197 
527,536 


546.626 


648,455 
545,535 
539,993 
460,197 
527.536 


11,412 
4/ 


5,473,597 

4,774,953 
5,045,626 
4,616,846 

3.301,275 


2,023,'a2 
1,814,603 
1,795,079 
1,703,654 
1 -6-1.459 


544.343 


4.742,460 


1.304.701 


513,919 
340,006 
251,331 
249,429 
234.242 


513,919 
340,006 
251,331 
249,429 
234.242 


Traaif 


313,735 


.,,735 


A/ 

-A4 


lT 


4,233,759 

3,932,729 
3,613,327 
3,314,535 
3.345,076 


1,480,355 
1,405,373 
1,244,296 
1,040,040 
1.150.725 


3,697,354 


1,264,258 


ournal. 


continental  and  U.S.  insular  areas  in  Viestern  Hemisphere  (Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,   ajid  Virgin  Islrnds).       The  Philippine  Islands  rre  not  mcluaea. 

sugar  production  of  Mexico,   Central  America,   South  Ajnarici,   ^nd  West  Indies   (except  Cuba).       y  Preliziinary  figures.       Ij  No  data  avsilcble  for  these  years 


4,475,953 
4,408,365 
4,177,686 
4,^3,33.1 
3.359.613 


4.274.002 


3,336,566 
3,368,865 
2,903,787 
2,909,460 
2.719.961 


3.0^7.728 


2,123,502 
1,661,465 
2,020,871 
1,695,212 
1.077.393 


1.715.689 


1,598,994 
1,32.0,199 
1,302,349 
1,165,056 
1.113.743 


1,301,163 


1,933,746 
1,705,374 
1,971,986 
1,416,444 

1.361.145 


1.673.737 


1,363,474 
1,406,105 
1,590,446 
1,417,667 
1.132.808 


1 .  38;: .  100 


1,326,383 
1,-^98,885 
1,229,676 
1,212,930 
1.042.423 
1.222.070 


1,153,910 
1,257,152 
1,066,132 
1,109,239 
1.075.603 


1,132,423 
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<0 
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ro 
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Q' 


•r   : Total  cane 
!&    :        all 
: countries 


i;32- 
^731- 


XV  2 '7- 


■3 
,1 

.6 

"'8 
>7 
.7 


1927-4 

1^2D-p^ 

5-yo5 


1925-,^ 

a.V24-;-2 


1923-r 

1922- 

5 -yea 


-^920- 

-l919- 
i91o 
x917 
-L91&- 


191^^- 

-914- 

Jvi3- 

-u911- 


1910- 
1909- 

■  n..  ■  ■  ■■ 
-  >'^0- 

-l9o7- 
1906- 
5 -ye  a 


Basic 
1/  Be 
2/  T 


iclusive 


4 

.1 

2 


2 

fo 

2 

-1 


■6 


6 


i/'  Vi 


iie 


.8,475;  605 
I; ;  "^55  >  773 


19,208 
20,3-46 
20,270 
19,10^ 
18.3B1 


19 -,462 


17,960 
17,802 
15,945 

14,738 
14,2?3 


16,137 


13,384 
13,696 
j-3,347 

12 , 691 


;,m 


10,977 


-^P>vB9 


9.433 
9.329 
B,552 
7,7^7 
8.208 


8,654 


552 
534 

643 
616 
910, 


Aa 


807 
776 
478 
862 
221 


160 


062 
620 
692 

6C^7 

^7 


^SO 


781 

4B4 
720 

2Mk 


m. 


141 
627 

139 
782 


^01 


Beet  su^ar  proauction 


United 
St:ites 


1/ 


1,351 

i.ua 


1  ;204 
1 ,  009 
1>051 
l^Ool 
,  897 


1,048 


900 

1/J41 

381 

6^9 


9TS 


1,085 
731 
755 
764 
822 


^ 


873 
723 
733 
690 
606 


727 


509 
504 
430 
493 
484 


ML 


455 
243 

771 
919 
277 
070 
396 


887 


972 
0S7 


848 


825 


749 
312 
879 
811 
726 


095 


327 

808 
934 
952 

^31 


ai 


846 
667 
091 
024 
971 


520 


Caiiada 
1/ 


64,152 
54,044 

U5y-661 

31,213 
32; 320 
30,477 
35,192 


7,301,037 
8,328.590 

il;,  43  5, 068 
9, 214  ..461 
9,478,906 
8,995,699 
7.696,519 


35,013 


36,372 

40,544 
18,480 
13,888 
21,203 


IToi 


38; 752 
l6,4B0 
24,976 
12,600 
14 , OOP 


21,762 


19;75o 
15.656 
13^076 
13,3o5 
lu.663 


14,508 


Europe 


9 .364,131 


8,347,688 
7,933,036 
5,664,692 

5,123,244 
4.490.805 


6,311,893 


4; 149, 532 
2,916,862 
3,568,108 
4,839,683 
5, 62s,  882 


4,220,613 


6,111,415 
8,564,127 
8 ,  v2i4 ,125 
9>276j53o 
7  0  ^9  27-' 


7,995,^96 


9,077,741 
6,873,340 
7,329.129 
7,3^.^,747 
7,516.105 


Total  beet 
sugar 


8,716,644 


y ,  jz''^ 


12,685,706 
10,255,593 
10,562,503 
10,107,246 
8,629.107 


10,448,031 


9,285,032 
9,u64,667 
6,5^,855 
5,826,980 

5, 53?, 54^ 


7,254,816 


5,274,033 
3,666,654 

4,34^^/963 

5,617,094 
6,465,608 


5,074.470 


7;  004  .,500 
9,303,591 
9,671,135 
9,9l.'8,875 
7,715.972 


■6.815 


9,587,587 
7,378,u07 
7.759,220 
7,842,771 
8,001,076 


7,629,213-  8,113,732 


Total  cane 
and  beet 
sugar  all 
countries 


27,192,249 
29,486,650 

31,894,258 
30,602,126 
30,833,146 
29,211,862 
27,011,017 


29,910,482 


27,245,839 
26,867,4A3 
22,510,333 
20,565,842 

19,770.920 


23,392,076 


18,658,095 
17,363,274 
17,696,655 

19,468,781 

19,157,4^5 


18, 460,050 


lb, 894, 281 
20,703,075 
20,648,055 
20,393,210 
17.992,1x8 


19,726,308 


19,020,728 
16,7^7,634 
16,311,359 
15,590,553 
16,209,911 


16,760,037 


".•r  year  (in  tne  nypnenated  period)  mentioned  is  the  year  of  its  planting, 
^hc  year  in  wiiich  much  of  tne  crop  was  marketed,  Tne  production  of  cane 
revised  methoa  of  reporting  this  v.'ould  be  the  production  of  1922-23  • 
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Table  7.   -  Sugar:     Sffiracry  rtatlsticc  of  -.rerld  nifar  prouufction,   crojj-yaai-E:  from  liJb-'^7  to  1932-33,   inclusive 

vS.iurt   tons  ) ^^ 


Crop  yo^r 


i)i2-33   ipi"ilimiiiary; 
1/31-32 

■,'2a-29 

i;z7-2a 

iV?b-27  

5-./uar  ^verano 


i9?5-26  


l;23-2/> 

iv22-23  

..■;21-22 

5-year  averuKe 


Continental 
United 
Ststcs 


2io,759 
i8u,23y 

210, DV3 

199, 6iO 

132,054 

70,792 

A7.165 


131.9.12 


139, 3al 
83,432 
164,812 
298,315 
iZ7,(>-)L. 


2^3,7)7 


Un  i  teci  S 


riar.T.ii 


1 , OOo , OOU 
1,025.352 

9^6,289 
92/,,  998 
945,797 
904,042 
811,331 


916,. ;92 


789,992 
775,940 
701, a3Z 
536,999 


673  ■  ■JoA 


Virgin 
I.'.lf.nds 


5,6uo 
4,577 

2,jl6 
6,.'>24 
4,252 
11,829 
7,926 


6,489 


6,3.''.4 

;3,064 

2,612 
1,V.!:. 


-^.^14 


■or   in.^ul-.;r  araas 


Cc.-m   cugLr  proQUction 


I uerto 
Rico 


8.34, 3  Oo 
9-/2,430 

7o', ,  795 
866,107 
5;»3,730 
751,331 
63^,2^1 


725,^33 


6j6,463 
66 J, 531 
447,972 
379,0'71 
/^J5.'M5 


4^9.995 


Piiilip- 
pines 


1,2j2,782 
l,10u,7o9 

o76,2ol 
066,515 
829,905 
697,420: 


784.879 


489, lo9 
650,792 
417,012 
29  5.. ■49 


.i>46,140 


Tot-:il 
lii.=uli.r 


j.,i>u,o;j 
3,123  ^68 

2,662,3ju 
2, .664. 044 
2.373,604 
2,364,630 
2,lo3.o--<5 


2.4^3,6al 


1,891,908 
2,095,327 
1,569,028 
1,213  j67 
352^732 


^.62.^,. 


rotr.l   cone 

CG,itxn..nt^l 

UnitiDQ  States 

and  United 

St'j  ttEiiiai"l»r 


3,389,449 
3,303,308 

2,877,3>'4 
2,063,654 
2,505,738 
2,-^35,422 
2.150   j70 


2.565.636 


2,. 31. 28^ 
2,183,o09 
1 , 733 , 840 
l,5ii,3S2 
.6o0.1?6 


1,-2-^,^4? 


Cubs 


2,234,408 
2,915   207 

3 ,490,840 
5, 231, oil 
5,775,073 
4,4)3,123 
?, ^4^1 282 


4 .  808 .  42.. 


5,470,ol7 
5,741,086: 
4,554,639 
4,335,259 
A. /i  75. 95  3 


55,551 


Co..  tineut.1l 

U.S. .    U   E. 

inEuli^r 

rnd 

Cub,-. 


Jav." 


Britisn 
Ir.dif 


Hii  ouior 

countries 

(cnne^ 


Tot-i  cr.ne 

«11 
countries 


5,623,937 
6,218,515 

6,369,2.i2 
8,u95,465 
8, 280, oil 
6,928,545 
7,196.25? 


1,539,165:   5,209,120:   6,103,;)o3 
2,877,717:  4,U6,400:   6,413,141 


7 .374. 06/. 


3,134,734 
3-273,771 
3 , 242 . 265 
3,2^,864 
2,6,'t3,2oa 


3.117.134 


7,502,106  :  2  ■.'3u,357 
7,924,895  :  2,552,368 
6,2o8,479  3'l,y8.o3U5 
5,546,64!  •  1,05^,500 
6.156,374   :    _.:,,'.7.563 


6,60 


700 


2,11.;, 


3, 604;  160.  6, 100,. ,16 

3,0vZ  320:  5,884,978 

3.063,200:  5,6S4,367 

3,601,920:  5,282,287 

3-6^5,600:  4,o96  770 


.401./X0:   5.569f.26^ 


3  334,240:  '.,894,104 

2,o53,760:  4,471,753 

3,715,040:  3,957,574 

3, .509, 280:  3,026,441 

.36. ZOO:  ^.398.037 


3.22j,7U:    4, 10;, 532 


18,475,605 
L;:^55,773 

19,208,552 
20,346,534 
20,270,643 
19,10^,616 
18^-81, 91^. 


19,462,453, 


17,960,807 
17, 802,776 
15,945,478 
14,738,862 
23.J.379 


U.23.J.37': 
16^137,260 


Beet  sugar   urociuction 


United 

StitOG 

1/ 


1,351,455 
1,14a, 243 

1,204,771 
I,u09,9l9: 
1,051,277: 
l,0ol,370 
897,. 396 


1.048,887 


900,972 

1,091,097 

381 , 683 

609,848 

l,32v,:i3j 


m 


,825 


Cunada 
1/ 


64,152 
54,  OU 

45,367 
31,213 
32  320 

30,477 


35.013 


01,435,068:  12,685,706 

9,2U,46l:  10,255,593 

9,478,906:  10,562,503 

0,995,699:  10,107,246 

7.6'-;6.519:  8.629,107 


36,372 
40,544 
18,480 
13,888 


t6?J93 


Europe 


Total  beet 
sugar 


7,301,037: 
8,323.590: 


8,716,644 
9,530,877 


9.364,131:  10.448,031 


0,347,688: 
7,933,036: 
5,664,692: 
5,123,244: 

4,.A9Q.aa5j. 


6.311,893= 


V, 285, 032 
^,u6i,667 
6,56i,855 
5,826,980 
5.532.541 
7, 254,. 316 


Total  cone 
and  beet 
sugar  all 
countries 


27,192,249 
29,486,650 

31,894,258 
30,602,126 
30,833,146 
29,211,862 
27.011,017 


29.910.482 


27,245,839 
26,067,443 
22,510,333 
20,565,842 
i9. 770. 920 


23.392.076 


..920-21 

'919-20  

19I0-I9  

J  917-18 

■ >16-17  

5 -year  LV^n.ne 


176,102 
^23,239 
284,398 
245,849 
310,^29 


220.097 


564,562 
569,405 
i3'  J  .710 
573,858 
.6/19.785 


5,040 
13,88b 

lo,08C 
6  J  o4o 
^.  /2j 


.'.91,113 
485.8o4 
/.J6,132 
463,633 


591.830 


.,7^6 


46v'.>.31 


"06,544 
234..*57 
210,724; 
24.2,211 
226.974 


l,3.i7,259 
1,303,714 
1,236,646 
l,285,75o 
i.3o7..75 


1,523,361 
1,^26,^53 
1,521,044 

1,531, 5 v9 
1 , 69i . 775 


4,400,365 
4,177,686: 
4,/h4o,389 
3,-59,613 
3,3..6.566 


5,931.726 
5,604,639 
5,969,433 
5,3^1,212 
5,v^5.3U 


1,689,606 
1,496,055 
l,s59,337: 
1,, -91, 746: 
1,7^7,715 


?41. 


-.312.249 


>4'J-346 


^6.124 


5,596.47o 


2,307,078:  2,955,452 

3,415,056:  3,130,870 

2,654,400:  2,764,522 

3,70f.,320:  2,760,409 

3,055,560:  2.763.421 


13,384,062 
13,696,620 

13,347,692 
13, 851, 6J  7, 
i'',691,^:'7: 


1,085,749 
731,312: 
755,ii79: 
764,t'.ll 
S2P . 726 


33,752 
lo,480 
24,976 
12,600 
14.000 


4,149,532: 
2,916,862: 
3,563,108: 
4,o39,683: 
5 .62; .882: 


5,274,033 
3,666,654 
4,5411,963 
5,617,094 
6.465.60;. 


,7^4.932 


3.128.043:   2, .84. 935 


.:.3-i4,3;.o 


.32.095 


21.762 


4.220.613:      5.074.470 


1915-16  

5-Vuar  LVoraKe  


138,620 
246,514 
300,537 
162.574 


241.82.4 


593;  .'.83 
646,4  a.- 
6i7.o36 
.'■-46,7v9 
i->:3,25- 


i/io,520 
5,040 
6,496 
7,,  503 
El 


4"3;095 
3i',l59 
364-024 
.-9..,o02 


372,0i72A,4''.o,595 

232,6n-1 

260, 6 ;2 

173  8-^5 


_S22. 


8,697 


./J.2-.'6 


250.5.. 


1  224,20. 
-h1.752 
1..   626 


^'1,587,215 
l,.v70.  722 
i,542,2o9 
l,?ol,2oo 

-.:i--'.-'2o 


3,360,0653/4, ?56,u8o 


.1,4^2.^69 


2,903,787 

2,909,460 

,719,961 

.-?3  502 


2,805,11$. 


i;io-ii  

J  909-10 

ijo7-o8  

1906-07  

5-Year  average  


355,040 
375,2^0 

■>i4 .400 
-'/-,.  2  iu 
272,160 


.162, 


566,828 
518,126 
535,155 
521,  .l23 
440, 0I6 


516.250 


i6,aoo 

16,800 
i5,6oC 
14,560 
,i6, 


330,400 
3-^i.^60 
.283,222 

224,u'00 
2^5.200 


228,238: 

130,048: 
.137,993: 

153,150: 
136. 614 


1,125,466: 
993,134: 
956,370: 
903,232: 
811,330: 


1,480,506 
1,360,334 
1.370.77.. 
-,2v'7,52i 
l,oo3.99o 


15 . 680 


1??^ 


158.210:        958.016;     1.32o.22A 


1,661,465 
2,j2o,871 

1,D-;I5,212 

1,077,393 
1.598.994 


Slo.787 


4,374,509 
4,. '.51, 749 
4,0.1.16.. 


1,342,395 
1.459,4U 
1,423,1071 
1, '.90,922 


2 , y53  >3002/2 , 638 , 0O6 
2,755,842:  2,o09.722 
2,366,4-0:  2,534.3.54 
?,:jvo,632:  2, 01.-, 6.1.- 
?.7..5.232:    2.26.'.  .  ,92 


ii,o89,Vai 
11,399,434 
1C^977,720 

'^'276 '.146 


873,527 
723,  oOt, 
733,934 
6-;..  ,552 
606.033 


19,750 
15,656 
13,076 
13 . 3 -5 
lu ,  66'; 


4.2'v7.584 


456.047: 


2.7i..2.898;    2.452.964 


I0.v8j.493 


727.211 


14.508 


6,111,415: 
8,564,127: 
8,y24,125-. 
y  ,276,53'.: 


7,004,500 
9,303,591 
■5,671,135 
9,9..8,:.75 
7.715.972 


7.995.096:     0.736,815 


3,141,971 
5,389,205 
3,065,93? 
2,374,7-4 


1.376,592 
1,344,692 

l,3r'0  911 

1,295.25/- 


2.682.-;84  *  l,132.v31 


2./;i,011   :   1.308.076 


2,382 
2  "■' 
2,292 
2.46? 

2, 3 ',7 


,563:  2,421,010 
,352:  2,213,373 
,64s:  1, ■-,77,598 
:;?3:  -  7.5,-86 
,936'   1,922.984 


,.r-cr   to   :Lr30-31 


Baoic  figures  fToi,i  i.eekiv  Statit.  L.ical  Su,;ar  Trade  Jom-nal 

1/  Beet  r,ug-.r  crops  of  Unit.-d  Stater,  .ma  Canada  .•: 

2/  T.i-i  bulK  of  Javan  sugar  is  n,.rvestci  auring  t.ie  period  Iroir. 

tne  later  year  inentioneo  is   tne  yecr  of  iiarTest. 

plinted  in  1923  and  harvested  in  1924   is  estiinr.t.ed  at  -,  —  -,, .„..„.      -..-  ^ 

,/       "irail.'irly,   tne  production  of  eaci.  ye:;r   shown  in  tiie   table  v.'oula  be   Uie  prior  crop  ye.-j  unae; 

2^ Virgin  Islmds  included  ^1  United  Su  les  ineuinr  in  1916-17  a.iu  subsequen;;  yoai-Sj   iacluaoc   ..itii  "cJ.1  ot.ior  counLrius"  in  1915-16  :Jid  years  prior   t.;_re 


206:  2..j6^..012 


9  '  "^"^  141 
932-^627 
8,552,159 
7,7^7,782 
8.208,835 


509,346 
504,^7: 
430,091 
493,024 

48/.,  971 


9,077,741: 
6, 873, 340: 
7,329,179: 
7,J4-/,747: 
7.516.105' 


5,537,567 
7,^-78,1.07 
7  759,220 
7,842  771 
o . 001 , 076 


8.65/1.305 


/184.520 


7.629.213: 


.113.732 


I;:ue  of  ?.'Ovcnibe-r  29,   1-P33,   and  earlier  issues 
snown  on  r;ri.-.ea  ,tu-,.j-  br.cis. 

April   t-i  Sepl-:;i.-.b2r   in   t..e  jS-r  -.Xter  its  pi-ntini,.      For  tne  yo'.rs  in   tae   t'-ble  folio',  ing  19? 
In  eariior  crop  years,    t.ie  ear-ier  ytar  01    t;ic  nypnenatea  period  is  t.i.;  year  of  narvesting  ,.uile  tae 
,2:h,783  short  tons.      T.:e  proauction  o:'  cr.ue  lor  1923-24   s.-io.n  in   t.i..   table  is  l,984,3o5   snort 

ro\'issd  metnod. 


18,658,095 
17,363,274 
17,696,655 
19,460,781 
19.157.445 
18. 460 .850 


18,894,281 
20,703,075 
20,648,055 
i-^.,  393, 210 
17.'^92.1i 


1:,,  726. 308 


19,020,728 
16,7j7,634 
16,311,359 
15,590,553 
16,209.911 


16.760,037 


-24,  t.-.e  e-.rli 
later  yoi  r  is 
ton.-; .  Under  tne 

to. 


."  '/'.ar  I  in  tne  nypnenated  perioa)  mentioned  is  tne  year  of  its  planting, 
hr  ^--ar  in  -./uich  much  of  U.,  crop  was  marRoted.  Tne  production  of  cane 
revised  raetnoo  of  reporting  this  .;ould  be  tne  production  of  1^22-23- 
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Tables  8  to  81,  inclusive 5  which  follow,  aJiTord  an  analysivT  of  world 
sugar  production  by  countries  and  geographical  groups.   They  are  based  on 
estimates  published  in  Y/illett  and  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal^  issue  of  November  29,  1933,  for  the  crop  years  1930-31,  1931-32, 
1932-33^  and  earlier  issues  of  that  Jourmd  for  prior  crop  years.   'Those 
estimates,  particularly  those  for  recent  years,  are  subject  to  revision  as 
later  data  become  available. 

Tables  8  to  8h,  inclusive,  are  expressed  in  long  tons  of  224-0  xjoi-tnds. 
Table  8i  shov;s  the  months  during  virhich  the  sugar  crops  are  harvested  in  the 
pi-incipal  countries o   The  processing  period,  during  which  the  can-j  is  ground 
or  the  beets  are  sliced,  corresponds  in  general  to  the  harvesting  period. 

The  International  Sugar  Trade  Journal  (London) ,  on  page  250  of  issue 
for  July  1933,  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "World  Sugar  Statistics." 
Tb.is  editorial,  in  pointing  out  differences  in  methods  used  by  different 
sugar  statisticians  of  recognized  authority  and  divergencies  in  their  re- 
sults, calls  attention  to  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  difficulties  involved 
in  compiling  such  data. 

Statistics  of  production  of  sugar  beets,  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar,  in 
various  countries  throughout  the  world,  are  also  published  in  the  Statistics.1 
Year  Book  of  the  League  of  Nations.   In  the  issue  for  1932-33?  these  figures 
are  shown  on  pages  77-79,  inclusive.   In  1929  the  League  published  a  memo- 
randum on  vsu.gar  (official  number;  0.1^8  Mo 57  1929.  II)  and  a  report  on  the 
world  sugar  situation  (official  number:  C,303  M,104.  1929.  II). 


Estimates 


In  issue  of 
Nov.  29.  1933 


In  issue  of 
Dec.  21, 


Change 


Cane  sugar  : 

Virgin  Islands  s 

Hav/aii  -s 

Mexico  ■ 5 

Egypt : 

Formosa  and  Japan : 

Australia : 

Spain ;_ 

World  total  (cane)  :_ 

Beet  sugar  : 

Russia  &  Ukraine  : 

"Other"  European  coun-: 


tries :_ 

Vi'orld  total  (beet)  :[ 

Cane  and  beet  sugar  com-; 
bined  World  total  : 


(Long  tons) 

5,000 
900,000 
177,000 
125,000 
798,575 
532,618 
2^,000 


16,^96,076 


1,000,000 
91,AA1 


7,782,718 


2^,278,794- 


(Long  tons) 

^,230 
924,595 
209,576 
168,251 
797,678 
538,022 
19,671 


.16.  39$.  906 


800,000 
95,676 


',586,953 


24,182,859 


(Long  tons) 

-770 

-t-24,595 

+32,576 

+4.3,251 

-897 

+5,404 

-4,329 


+99,830 


-200,000 
+4,235 


-195,765 


-95,935 


1/  In  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  December 
21,  1933,  P"-ge  525,  changes  were  made  in  the  estimiates  for  the  crop  year 
1932-33 J  as  noted  belov/.   Estimates  for  countries  not  listed  remain  unchanged 


Table  8 


inclusive 


CroD  year 
1/ 


su.&'ar  an','  beet  su5;ar  combined 


1932-33  2/ 
1931-32  2/ 


1930 
1929 
1928 
1927' 
1926. 

5- 
1925- 
192A- 
1923- 
1922- 
1921 

5 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 

5- 
1915- 
19U- 
1913- 
1912- 
1911- 

5- 
1910- 
1909- 
1908- 
1907- 
1906- 

5- 
1905- 
1904- 
1903- 
1902- 
1901- 

5 


31 

-30 

-29 

-28 

.27 

-year  average 
-26 

■25 

■24 

■23 


-22 

■year  average 
■21 


-20 

■19 

-18 

-17 

year  average 
15 


•13 

•12 

year  average  

11 


•10 

•09 

.08 

•07 

year  average 

06 

■05 
■04 

•03 

02 


-year  average 


Source:  Based  on  'Estimates  \ 
1/  The  harvesting  period  in 
2/  Preliminary;   subject  to 


Eastern 
Hemisphere 


16,060,061 
17,563,450 

19,.ao,/,29 
16,975,222 
17,130,951 
16,757,749 
14.686_,66l 


16,992,203 


14,775, 34^. 
14,098,430 
11,864,397 
10,933,617 

.9x3Sl^± 


12,314.769 


9,127,953 

8,295,614 

8,723,010 

10,888,130 

10,819,921 


9.,  ^71.926 


10,729,069 
12,715,474 
12,768,408 

13,149,595 
11,215,795 


12.115,669 


12,766,603 
10,4^44,048 
10,468,409 
10,556,956 
10,723,304 


10,991.365 


10,411,077 
6,302,372 
7,373,928 
6,947,668 
8.088.029 


7,825,615 


World 
total 


24,278,794 
26,327,366 

28,477,016 
27,323,327 
27,529,595 
26,082,020 
24,116,980 


26,705,788 


24,326,642 
23,988,789 
20,098,512 
18,362,359 
17,652,607 


20,885,782 


16,659,013 
15,502,923 
15,800,585 
17,332,840 
17,104,862 


16.490.045 


16,869,894 
13,/ 84, 889 
13,436,478 
18,208,221 
16,064,391 


17,61^2,775 


16,982,793 
14,917,530 
14,563,713 
13,920,137 
14,473,135 


14,971,462 


13,94.7,225 
9,513,262 

10,323,631 
9,920,661 

10,993,346 


10,939,626 


2?4 
Table  8  .  -  Sugar:   ./orld  production  of  cane  and  b'ct  sugar,  sumr.arized  bj"-  crop  years  from  1901-02  to  1932-33,  inclusive 

(in  long-  ton;;) 


Crop  year 
1/ 


1932-33  2/  

1931-32  2/  


1930 
1929 
192«. 
1927- 
1926- 

5- 
1925- 
192A- 
1923- 
1922- 
1921 

5 
1920. 
1919' 
1918 
1917- 
1916. 

5- 
1915- 
191/.- 
1913- 
1912- 
1911- 

5- 
1910- 
1909- 
1903- 
1907- 
1906- 

5- 
1905- 
190A- 
1903- 
1902- 
1901- 

5- 


-31  - 

■30  - 

-29  - 

■28  — 

•27  — 


-year  average 

-26 

■25 

■24 

■23 

-22 

•year  average 

■21 

■20 

■19 

•18 

.17 


■year  average 
15  


U 

13 

12 


■year  average 

•11 

•10 

■09 


■07 

■year  average 

.06 

•05 

.04 

.03 

•year  average 


C^.n"^   suijar 
(principally  ra-vs) 


liestern 
Hemisphere 


6,95/., 798 
7,690,4',5 

7,9/9,946 
9,418,523 
9,431,147 
8,331,818 
8.597.651 


8.745.817 


8,714,384 
8,879,974 
7,429,898 
6,750,/06 
6.870.927 


7.729.118 


6,527,041 
6,537,852 
6,375,383 
5,800,593 
5.537.864 


6.155.747 


5, 34  3,. 428 
5,109,179 
5,001,097 
4,422,611 
■4.297.973 


■4.034.858 


3,760,965 
4,022,387 
3,711,294 
2,922,981 
3.316.821 


3.546.990 


3,252,431 
3,001,168 
2,736,568 
2,777,530 
2.742,19jl: 


2,901,978 


liast'^rn 
Heinisphere 


9,541,278 
10,127,209 

9,200,547 
8,748,025 
8,667,642 
8,725,875 
7. 814. 7  69 


8.631.372 


7,322,051 
7,015,562 
6,807,136 
6,409,292 
5.841.911 


6.679.150 


5,4.;3,014 
5,691,273 
5,542,199 
6,566,985 
5.794.134 


-5,803,521 


5,. 272, /h-';  8 
5,063,932 
4,800,439 
4,866,972 
877.157 


J. 


4.977.190 


4,661,482 
4,307,137 
3,924,544 
3,994,682 
4.012.496 


4.130.069 


3,478,734 
1,593,614 
1,497,595 
1,386,411 
;l.  337, 551 


1,358,781 


\/orld 
total 


16,496,076 
17,817,654 

17,150,493 
18,166,548 
18,098,739 
17,057,693 
l6./a2.420 


17.377.159 


16,036,435 
15,895,336 
14,2,-7,034 
13,159,693 
12.712.833 


14.408.263 


11,950,055 
12,229,125 
11,917,582 
12,367,573 
11.331.99S 


11,959,263 

10,615,87'3 

10,178,111 

9,301,536 

9,289,583 

.]/Zi,130 


9.312.048 


8, 422, .447 
8,330,024 
7,635,838 
6,917,663 
7.329.317 


7. 727. 05 J 


6,731,165 
4,594,782 
4,234,163 
4,163,941 
4.079,742 


4,760,759 


"t  sug-r  pro  rotion 


■..'estcrn 
Hemisphere 
(refined) 


1,263,935 
1,073,471 


1,116 
929 
967 
992 
832 


.567 


336 

1,010 

303 

628 

930 


kii 


1,004 
669 
697 
694 
7.'/7 


JZ6; 


797 
660 
666 
636 
_550 


662 


./55 
450 
33.', 
/./  ^; 

2ji 


MR. 


283 
209 
208 
195 


6/:l 

582 
497 
453 
668 


768 


914 
385 
717 
336 
121 


895 


019 
457 
192 
117 
077 


2Z2. 


397 
236 
973 
015 
623 


249 


220 
595 
010 

200 
010 


607 


717 
722 
135 
463 


Das tern 
HemiL'.phere 
(principa.lly 
raws ) 


6,513,783 
7,436,2/1 


163.126 


209 
227 

'■63 
Ojl 
37JL 
,,60 
''53 
033 
057 
57/ 
009 


635 


967 
232 
338 


13? 


105 
136 
5.':  3 
562 
710 


111 
932- 
703 
831 
561 


5 
5 
6.750 


212,033 


5,966 


832 
197 
309 
874 
892 


;31 


.293 
063 
761 
325 
648 


61£. 


621 
5/,.2 
969 
623 


478 


126 
911 
365 
274 

303 


854 


'iVorld 

total 

(principally 

rav.s) 


7,732,718 
8,509,712 

11,326,523 
9,156,779 
9,':  30, 306 
9, 02/,,  327 

.  7.704.:j60 


9.328.599 


8,290,207 
3,093,453 
5,361,478 
5,202,661 
4.939.769 
Ai22jili 


4,708,958 
3,273,798 
3,833,003 
5,015,262 
-._5.iZZ2.a864. 


6,254,018 
8,306,778 
3,634,9.42 
3,913,638 
6_J!39_^6l 


7,30r).727 


8,560,346 
6,587,506 
6,927,875 
7,002,474 
7.143.818 


7j24ij.40/._ 

7,216,060 

4,918,430 

6,039,463 

5,756,7,-'0 

6.913.60/- 


6,173,367 


Ganc  sugar  an"  bret  sugar  combined 


■.'.esLtLrn 
Hemisphere 


3,218,733 
3,763,916 

9,066,587 
10,3.43,105 
10,398,647^ 

9,32.4,271 
.430.319 


9.713.585 
9,551,298 
9,890,359 
3,233,615 
7,378,742 
7.801.048 


3^11^2:^ 


7,551,060 
7, 2  W,  309 
7,072,575 
6,/94,710 
6.234.941 


6.918.119 


6,UO,S25 
5,769,415 
5,66.3,070 
5,053,626 
4.8.48.596 


5,-497,106 
4,216,185 

4,095,304 
3,363,181 
3.749.831 


.979.597 


3,536,148 
3,210,390 
2,944,703 
2,972,993 
2. .905. 317 


^,114,011 


Eastern 
Hemisphere 


16,060,061 
17,563,450 

19, ',10, 4 29 
16,975,222 
17,130,951 
16,757,749 
_14j636^66l. 
16.992.203 


14,775, 34V^ 
14, 093, .430 
11,864,397 
10,933,617 


12.314,769 

9,127,953 

3,295,614 

8,723,010 

10,883,130 

10.319.921 


9..  571.926 


10,729,009 
12,715,474 
12,763,403 
13,149,595 
11.215.795 


12.115.669 


12,766,603 

10,/h';4,048 

10,468,409 
10,556,956 
10.723.504 


10.991.865 


10,411,077 
6,302,372 
7,373,928 
6,947,668 
8.033.029 


7,825,615 


okly  Stati.itical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 


Source:     Based  on  estimates  published  in  Killett  &  Grays  V..( 

1/     The  harvesting  perio.J   in  different   countries   is   shov,'n  in  table    Si     ,    in  the  Appendix. 

2/    Preliminary;     subject  to  revision,   as  are  figures  for  thes^  t.o  crop  years  shov/n  in  tables    Ba      to      8h 


V/orld 
total 


24,278,794 
26, 327,. 366 

28,477,016 
27,325,327 
27,5.''9,595 
26,032,020 
24,116.980 


26.705.788 


24,326,642 
23,988,7.39 
20,098,512 
18,362,359 
17,652.607 
20.835.782 


16,659,013 
15,502,923 
15,800,585 
17,3.32,840 
17.104.862 


l6./,.90.045 


16,869,894 
18,/ 84, 889 
18,436,478 
13,208,221 
J:6,064,391 


17.612.775 


16,982,793 
14,917,550 
14,565,713 
13,920,137 
lA. 473. 135 


_1.4,971,462_ 
13,947,225 

9,513,262 
10,323,631 

9,920,661 
10.993.346 
10,939,626 


inclusive . 


Table  8^  inclusive 


(In  the  earlier  years 
where  figures  for 

I905-O6  represented  exj& 


showrfents)  represent  exports 
produci^ritish  India  prior  to 
iisia  (See  table  8f)) 


Crop  year 


1932-33  1/  - 

1931-32  y  - 

1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 

1925-26  

192^-25  

1923-24 

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-year  average 

1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 

1915-16  

19U-15 

1913-U  — - 

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-year  average 

1910-11  

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average 

1905-06  

1904-05  — — 
1903-04  — — 

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-year  average 


Nortt^l  cane 
Americstern 
(canG)ST3here 


(For  det 
see  tatj 

5,039 
5,726 


5,977 
7,469 
7,558 
6,536 
6.740 


6.856 


7,200 
7,367 
5,918 
5,3U 
i^TOS 


6,302 


5,588 
5,349 
5,627 
5,036 
A. 814 


^,233 


4,584 
4,172 
4,206 
3,843 
3 1  ^86 


4.078 


3,075 
3,391 
3,019 
2,383 
2.688 


2,911 


2,552 
2,410 
2,135 
2,198 
1/980 


2,255 


41,278 
.27,209 


:00,547 
48,025 
>67,642 
'25,875 
^'14,769 


'31,372 


22,051 
15,362 
07,136 
,09,292 
41.911 


79.150 


23,  OU 
91,273 
K2,199 
66,985 
i94,134 


03,^21 


72,448 
68,932 
00,439 
66,972 
77,157_ 


77.190 


Source:  Based  on  evstimates  publis 
1/  Preliminary;  subject  to  revis 
2/  Includes  exports  (not  producti 


61,482 
37,137 
24,544 
^4,682 
12.496 


.30.069 


78,734 
^3,6U 
^7,595 
36,411 
37.551 


58,781 


Total  world  pro- 
duction 
cane  sugar 


16,496,076 
17,817,654 

17,150,493 
18,166,548 
18,098,789 
17,057,693 
16.412.420 


17.377.189 


16,036,435 
15,895,336 

U,  237, 034 
13,159,698 
12.712.838 


14.408.268 


11,950,055 
12,229,125 
11,917,582 
12,367,578 
11.331.998 


11.959.268 


10,615,876 

10,178,111 

9,801,536 

9,289,583 

9.175.130 


9.812.048 


8,422,4i^7 
8,330,024 
7,635,838 
6,917,663 
7.329.317 


7.727.058 


6,731,165 
4,594,782 
4,234,163 
4,163,941 
4.079.742 


4,760,759 
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Table  8a.  -  Raw  cane  sugar:   Summary  of  world  production  by  continonts,  for  crop  years  from  1901-02  to  1932-33,  inclusive 

(In  the  earlier  years  shown  in  this  table,  the  figures  for  some  of  the  countries  (which  make  up  the  totals  lor  the  senaratP  font^rpr,+  ==^  T.nr,^o   + 
where  fibres  for  production  have  not  been  available  or  could  not  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy    Thus  the  ?^^,!^^f^^  f?  !     ^^^''^^^ 
1905-06  represented  exports;   after  that  year,  estimated  production  substantially  afzecting  the  toLI-prodSctiof  rSo'r^:d  f^r  fjia  (See1abir8?V° 


Crop  year 


1932-33  1/  — 
1931-32  y  — 


1930 
1929 
1928 
1927- 
1926- 
5 -year 
1925- 
192-4- 
1923- 
1922- 
1921- 
5-year 
1920- 
1919- 
1918- 
1917- 
1916- 
5-year 
1915 
1914 
1913' 
1912. 
1911- 
5-year 
1910- 
1909- 
1908- 
1907- 
1906- 
5-year 
1905- 
1904- 
1903- 
1902- 
1901- 
5-year 


-31 

-30 

■29 

■28 

average  

-26 

-24 

-23 

average  

-20 

-18 

average  

-16 

■15 

.12 


average 
.11 


-10 

-09 

-08 

-07 

average 

■06 

■05 

.04 

.03 

■02 

average 


North 

America 

(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8b) 

5,039,957 
5,726,730 


977,940 
469,943 
558,751 
536,816 
740.783 


6.856.8/.7 


200,921 
367,198 
918,318 
3U,973 
708.892 


6.302.060 


588,360 
349,665 
627,926 
036,895 


5.283.501 


584,231 
.172,897 
206,092 
843,107 
86.678 


4.078.601 


075,568 
391,315 
019,701 
383,463 
688.044 


2.911.618 
2,! 


552,395 
410,786 
■135,434 
198,508 
980.386 


2,255,502 


South 

America 

(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8e) 

1,914,841 
1,963,715 

1,972,006 
1,948,580 
1,872,396 
1,795,002 
1.856.868 


1.888.970 


1,513,463 
1,512,776 
1,511,580 
1,435,433 
1.162.035 


1-427.058 


938,681 
1,188,187 
747,457 
763,698 
723.207 


872.246 


759,197 
936,282 
795,005 
579,504 
711-295 


756.257 


685,397 
631,572 
691,593 
539,518 
628.777 


635.372 


700,036 
590,382 
601,134 
579,022 
761.805 


646,476 


Total  cane 

Western 

Hemisphere 


(In  long  tons) 


6,954,798 
7,690,445 


7,949, 
9,418, 
9,431, 
^^,331, 
8.597. 


946 
523 
U7 
818 
651 


8.745.817 


8,714, 

8,879, 

7,429 

6,750, 

6.870 


384 
974 
898 
406 
222. 


Europe 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f) 

24,000 
25,740 

22,687  V 
13,562 
11,610 
10,552 
6,712 


6,527, 
6,537, 
6,375, 
5,800, 
g.»7 


041 
852 
383 
593 
864 


6.155.7Z.7 


5,343, 
5,109, 
5,001, 
4,422, 
4.297 


428 
179 
097 
611 
271. 


1.834.858 


3,760,c 
4,022,1 
3,711,; 
2,922,^ 
3.316. 


,965 
,837 
,294 
,981 
.821 
3.546.990 


3,252, 
3,001, 
2,736, 
2,777, 
2.742, 


■431 
168 
568 
530 
191 


2,901,978 


13.026 


8,704 

8,087 

7,871 

13,918 

13.805 


7.729.118       1  10./77 


6,886 
6,048 
6,618 
7,039 
4.584 


6,235 


4,264 

5,595 

7,376 

13,231 

16.176 


9.328 


20,293 
20,300 
21,669 
U,047 
16.400 


18.5A2 


15,722 
18,592 
28,000 
28,000 
28.000 


23,663 


Asia 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f) 


Africa 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  Sf) 


7,969,170   r   880,249 
8,669,716   :   746,816 


7,727,943 
7,381,557 
7,274,4-98 
7,470,800 
6.722.371 


7,315,434 


6,021,679 
5,962,437 
5,909,840 
5,460,112 
4.927.236 


5.656.261 


4,613,094 
.'.,877,738 
4,730,375 
5,703,223 
^,^,001.909 


1.985.268 


4,502,042 
4,188,451 
3,953,728 
4,183,081 
4,219,705 


4.209.A02 


3,926,284 
3,648,832 
3,359,993 
3,413,040 
3.420.271 


3,553,684 


2,910,251 
2/  1,126,708 
2/  984,561 
:2/  947,812 
2/       860.767 


1,366,020 


ir^pr;ii^i::;yr  :si::rto^revS;:;.^"  ^^^^^^^  -'--^  ^--^'-  '^-^^^  '^^^^^^  ^-^-  ^--^-  ^^^n^- 

2/-  Includes  exports  (not  production)  of  British  India. 


818,4].9 
732,635 
748,468 
656,360 
600.997 


711.376 


668, 5U 
545,260 
572,022 
556,853 
528.731 


574.286 


562,648 
580,8a 
531,005 
469,454 
498.910 


528.572 


486,561 
531,578 
480,956 
446,167 
388.953 


^66.843 


416,321 
419,771 
311,734 
286,370 
326.825 


352,315 


322,761 
232,101 
321,706 
277,473 
278.926 


236,593 


Oceania 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f) 

667,359 
684,937 

631,498 
620,271 
633,066 
588,163 
484.682 


591.536 


623,154 
/^  99, 573 
317,403 
378,409 
372.089 


438.126 


240,386 
226,646 
274,201 
387,269 
_238.731 


283.446 


279,581 
343,308 
358,379 
224,493 
252.323 


291.617 


298,584 
218,234 
231,098 
280,725 
249.000 


255,528 


230,000 
216,213 
163,323 
133,126 
169.858 


182,505 


'.'Total  cane 

Eastern 

HemiiSPhere 


9,541,278 
10,127,209 

9,200,547 
8,743,025 
8,667,642 
8,725,875 
7.8U.769 


8.631.372 


7,322,051 
7,015,362 
6,807,136 
6,409,292 
5.841.911 


6.679.150 


3,423,014 
5,691,273 
5,542,199 
6,566,985 
5.794.134 


5.803.521 


5,272,448 
5,068,932 
4,800,439 
4,866,972 
4.877.157 


4.977.190 


4,661,482 
4,307,137 
3,924,544 
3,994,682 
A. 012. 496 


4. 180. 069 


3,478,734 
2/  1,593,614 
2/  1,497,595 
2/  1,336,411 
2/  1.337.551 


1,858,731 


Total  world  pro- 
duction 
cane  sugar 


16,496,076 
17,817,654 

17,150,493 
18,166,548 
18,098,789 
17,057,693 
16.412.420 


17.377.189 


16,036,435 
15,895,336 

u, 237,034 

13,159,698 
12.712.838 


14.408.268 


11,950,055 
12,229,125 
11,917,582 
12,367,578 
11-331. 


11.959.263 


10,615,876 

10,178,111 

9,801,536 

9,289,583 

9.175.130 


9.312.048 


8,422,447 
3,330,024 
7,635,338 
6,917,663 
7.329,317 


7.727.053 


6,731,165 
4,594,782 
4,234,163 
4,163,941 
4.079.742 


4,760,759 


Table 


(in  the  earlier  years  sho 
where  figures  for  produ 
I905-O6  represented 


e^ 


inclusive 

2nts)   represent  exports 
jritish  India  prior  to 
sia   (See  table  St)) 


Crop  year 


Norl-l  cane 
Amei|tern 
(ca^sphere 


Total  world  pro- 
duction 
cane  sugar 


(For  d 
see  t 


1932-33  1/  - 
1931-32  1/   - 

1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 

1925-26  

192^-25  

1923-2^  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-year  average 

1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 

1915-16  

1914.-15 

1913-U 

1912-13  

1911-12  • 

5-year  average 

1910-11  

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average 

1905-06  

1904.-05 

1903-0/^ 

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-year  average 


5,< 
5,' 


03^a 
72.27 


,278 
,209 


5,9^0,54^7 
7,4^6(4.8,025 
7,55i'67,6A2 
6,5^25,875 
6.7iu;769 


6.85^31.372 
7. 2^22, 051 


A 


36^15,362 
93|07,136 
31109,292 
70^1.911 


3Q79,150 


5323,  OU 
3491,273 
62^2,199 
0366,985 
8J9A.13A 


2g03.521 


5972,4^8 
1768,932 
2CJ00,4.39 
84j66,972 
^^77,157. 


0^77.190 


0%1,A82 
3907,137 

0:^2^,54^ 
3^^,682 
6^2.4-96 


9180.069 


5378,73^ 
a93,6U 
1397,595 
1986,^1 
9937.551 


2,2558,781 


Source:  Based  on  estimates  publj 
1/  Preliminary;  subject  to  re-v) 
2/     Includes  exports   (not  produd 


16,4^96,076 
17,817,654- 

17,150,^93 
18,166,54-8 
18,098,789 
17,057,693 
16.A12.A20 


17.377.189 


16,036,A35 
15,895,336 

U,237,03A 
13,159,698 
12.712.838 


U.AO8.268 


11,950,055 
12,229,125 
11,917,582 
12,367,578 
11.331.998 


11,959,268 


10,615,876 

10,178,111 

9,801,536 

9,289,583 

9.175.130 


9.812.0A8 


8,A22,4A7 
8,330,02A 
7,635,838 
6,917,663 
7.329.317 


7.727.058 


6,731,165 
A,59A,782 
A,23A,163 
A,163,9A1 
A.079.7A2 


A, 760, 759 
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Table  8a.   -  Raw  cane   sugar:      Smrmiary  of  world  production  by  continents,    for  crop  years  from  1901-02   to  1932-33,  inclusive 

(In  the  earlier  years   shown  in  this   table,    the  figures  for   some   of  the   countries    (which  make  up  the   totals  lor  the   separate   continents)    represent  exports 

whore  figures  for  production  have  not  been  available  or  could  not  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy.        Thus   the  figures  for  British  India  prior  to 

1905-06  represented  exports;      after  that  year,    estimated  production  substantially  afiecting  the  total  production  reported  for  Asia   (See  table  8f)) 

(in  loHfj  tons) 


Crop  year 


1932-33  1/ 

1931-32  y 


1930- 
1929- 
1928- 
1927- 
1926- 
5-year 
1925- 
192^- 
1923- 
1922- 
1921- 
5-year 
1920- 
1919- 
1918- 
1917- 
1916- 
5-year 
1915- 
191-i- 
1913- 
1912- 
1911- 
5-year 
1910- 
1909- 
1908- 
1907- 
1906- 
S-yeor 
1905- 
190/V- 
1903- 
1902- 
1901- 
5-year 


.31 

.30 

■29 

■28 

27 

average 
26 


-25 

2-4 

•23 

■22 

average 
■21 


•20 

19 

18 

17 

average 

16 

15 

U 

13 

12 


average 

•11 

10 

09 

08 

07 

average 
06 


05 

QL, 

03 

02 

average 


North 

America 

(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8b) 

5,039,957 
5,726,730 

5,977,9/iO 
7,^69, 9/i3 
7,558,751 
6,536,816 
6 -7^0.783 


6.856.8^7 


7,200,921 
7,367,198 
5,918,318 
5,3U,973 
5.708.892 


6.302.060 


5,588,360 
5,3A9,665 
5,627,926 
5,036,895 
^•8U.657 


5.283.501 


A,  58/^,231 
^,172,897 
^,206,092 
3,343,107 
3.586.678 


4.078.601 


3,075,568 
3,391,315 
3,019,701 
2,383,463 
2.688.0^^i 


2.911.618 


2,552,395 
2,410,786 
2,135,434 
2,198,508 
1.980.386 


2,255,502 


South 

America 

(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8e) 

1,9U,841 
1,963,715 

1,972,006 
1,948,580 
1,872,396 
1,795,002 
1.856.868 


1.888.970 


1,513,463 
1,512,776 
1,511,580 
1,^435,433 
1.162.035 


1.427.058 


938,681 
1,188,187 
747,457 
763,698 
723.207 


872.246 


759,197 
936,282 
795,005 
579,504 
711.295 


756.257 


685,397 
631,572 
691,593 
539,518 
628.777 


635.372 


700,036 
590,382 
601,134 
579,022 
761.805 


646,476 


Total  cane 

Western 

Hemisphere 


6,954,798 
7,690,445 

7,949,946 
9,418,523 
9,451,  U7 
8,331,818 
8.597.651 


8.745.817 


8,714,384 
8,879,974 
7,429,898 
6,750,406 
6.870.927 


Europe 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f): 

24,000 
25,740 

22,687 
13,562 
11,610 
10,552 
^6,JZ12_ 


13.026 


8,704 

8,087 

7,871 

13,918 

13.805 


7.729.113   t    10.477 


6,527, 
6,537, 
6,375, 
5,800, 
g.537. 


041 
852 
383 
593 
864 


6,048 
6,618 
7,039 
84 


6,155.747 


^ 


5,343, 
5,109, 
5,001, 
4,422, 
297 


J±. 


428 
179 
097 
611 
973 


4,834,358 


3,760, 
4,022, 
3,711, 
2,922, 
3^16. 


965 
887 
294 
981 
821 


3,546.990 


3,252, 
3,001, 
2,736, 
2,777, 
2,742, 


431 
168 
568 
530 
191 


2,901,978 


6.235 


4,2b4 

5,595 

7,376 

13,231 

16.176. 


9.328 


20,293 
20,300 
21,669 
U,047 
16^40Q_ 


18. 542 _ 


15,722 
18,592 
28,000 
28,000 
28.000.. 


23,663 


Asia 
(cane) 


Africa 
(cane) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f) 

7,969,170   t 
8,669,716 

7,727,943 
7,381,557 
7,274,4-98 
7,470,800 
6.722.371 


7.315.434 


6,021,679 
5,962,437 
5,909,840 
5,460,112 
927.236 


A 


5. 656. 261 


4,613,094 
4,877,738 
4,730,375 
5,703,223 
5.001. 


,5Q2_ 


1.985.268 


4,502,042 
4,188,451 
3,953,728 
4,183,081 
4.219,705 


4.209.402 


3,926,284 
3,648,832 
3,359,993 
3,413,040 
3.420.271 


3.553.634 


2,910,251 
2/  1,126,708 
2/  984,561 
2/  947,812 
2/   860.767 


1,366,020 


Source:  Based  on  estimates  published  in  Willett  and  Gray's  Weekly  .q+.-nt.^  .i^t.i  r^T  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 

y     Preliminary;  subject  to  revision. 

2/  Includes  exports  (not  production)  of  British  India. 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f ) 

880,249 
746,816 

818,419 
732,635 
748,468 
656,360 
600.997 


711.376 


668,514 
545,260 
572,022 
556,853 
528.731 


574.286 


562,648 
580,841 
531,005 
469,454 
498.910 


528.572 


486,561 
531,578 
480,956 
446,167 
388.953 


466.843 


416,321 
419,771 
311,784 
286,870 
326.825 


_2^2^11. 


322,761 
232,101 
321,706 
277,473 
278.926 


286,593 


Oceania 
( cane ) 


(For  detail 
see  table  8f) 

667,859 
684,937 

631,498 
620,271 
633,066 
588,163 
484.682 


591, 5?6 


623,154 
499,578 
317,403 
378,409 
372.089 


438.126 


240,386 
226,646 
274,201 
387,269 
238.731 


283.446 


279,581 
343,303 
358,379 
224,493 
252.323 


291.617 


298,584 
218,234 
231,098 
280,725 
2Z.9.000 


255.528 


230,000 
216,213 
163,323 
133,126 
169.358 


182,505 


'Total  cane 

Eastern 
Hemjisphere 


9,S41,278 
10,127,209 

9,200,547 
8,748,025 
8,667,642 
8,725,375 
7.8U.769 


8.631.372 


7,322,051 
7,015,362 
6,807,136 
6,409,292 

5.gu.9ii 


6,679,150 


5,423,OU 
5,691,273 
5,542,199 
6,566,985 
5.794.134 


5.803.521 


5,272,448 
5,068,932 
4,300,439 
4,866,972 
A. 877. 157 


A. 977. 190 
4,661,482 
4,307,137 
3,924, 5U 
3,994,682 
A. 012. 496 


A.  180. 069 


3,478,734 
2/  1,593,6U 
2/  1,497,595 
2/  1,386,411 
2/  1.337.551 


1,858,781 


Total  world  pro- 
duction 
cane   suizar 


16,496,076 
17,817,654 

17,150,493 
18,166,548 
18,098,789 
17,057,693 
16.412.420 


17.377.139 


16,036,435 
15,395,336 
U, 237, 034 
13,159,693 

12.712.8 


U.  408. 268 


11,950,055 
12,229,125 
11,917,532 
12,367,578 
11.331.998 


11.959.268 


10,615,876 

10,178,111 

9,801,536 

9,289,583 

9.175.130 


9.812.043 


8,422,447 
8,330,024 
7,635,833 
6,917,663 
7.329.317 


7.727.053 


6,731,165 
4,594,782 
4,234,163 
4,163,941 
A .079 .742 


4,760,759 


Table  8b 


Raw  (f^)   ^y   specified  areas; 


Crop 
year 


:■  i./f, 


Mainlanc 


)7lexi  CO 


: :    (ioi    detail] 
: :  table  8c 1 

1932,33 ..  231, 03] 177,000 

1931-32 ;:  160,92(^-32,260 

1930-31 1:  187,58^-^^>^23 

1929-30 ::  178,22: -11; 585 

1928-29  :;  117, 90: 179 A2-^^ 

1927-28 ::  63,20'175,2U 

1926-27 ::  ^2.1i;l^l'>S58 

5-year  average    :  ; 117,80^^Q1^^^1 

1^25-26 :,  12^,44.^190,232 

1924-25 ■-::  79,00jl65,223 

1923-24 ::  U7, 16^  166.932 

1922-23 ::  266,35.^149,338 

1921-22 ;;  292. 58J  1^-9, 218 

5-ye£r  average    ;: 181,91J  16Q,^,199 

1920-21  ::      157,23^^10; 700 

1919-20 IX  110,03^  92,000 

1918-19 :;      253^92^  70,000 

1917-18 ::      219,50^  40,000 

1916-17  ;:  277. 58<  .^OyOOO 

5 -year  average   : : 203,651    72 -,^40 

1915-16 ::  123,76^    65,000 

1914-15 ::  220,10.^110.000 

1913-14 :;  268,33' 127.944. 

1912-13 ::  145,15' U8. 672 

1911-12 ::  322.20^1^1,73^  _ 

5-ye&r  average    :;  215.91^  120 ~. 670 

1910-11 :i  317,00(161,602 

1909-10 :;  335,OOa47p905 

1908-09 ::      370,00^43,179 

1907-08 :,  352,00(l'O,285 

1906-07  :;      243.00rll9 .496 

5-year  average  ;  ; 323.40^  139.094 

1905-06 : :      342, 00(  107,529 

1904-05 It  350,00^107,038 

1903-04 1:      234,80^07,547 

1902-03 : :      329,2?J  112,679 

1901-02 ;:      321. 67^  103  ..110 

5-year  average  ; ; 315.54^,107.581 

Source:  Based  on  estimates  pij' 

1/  Includes  Puerto  Rico  andpnt  years. 

2/  Crop  restricted  under  inj 

3/  Not  including  Virgin  IslJ 

4/  Including  Virgin  Islands  1 


Central 
Arnerica 


130,000 
112,000 

133,569 
104,000 

73,774 

95,921 

111,172 


103.687 


87,651 
98,802 
76,131 
74,781 
47,067 


76.886 


192 

50,257 
27,681 
41,202 
31,377 


■^0,942 


35,000 
36,280 
22,000 
22,000 
20.389 


27,134 


20,215 
19,161 
19,696 
19,258 
19  ..747 


19  ..615 


18,516 
19,768 
21,450 

21,500 
20.500 


20.347 


Total 

North 

Uuerica 


5,039;957 
5,726,730 

5,977,940 
7,/,69,943 
7;  553.,  751.^ 
6,536,816 
6 . 740  783 


6.856,347 


7,200,921 
7,367,198 
5,918,318 
5,314,973 
5 -.708, 892 


6 .302 -.060 


5,588,360 
5,349,665 
5,627,926 
5,036,895 
/:.8U.  657 


,283.501 


.^.,584,231 
4,172,897 
4,206,092 
3,843,107 
3.586,678 


tLx 


078,601 


3,075,568 
3,391,315 
3,019,701 
2,383,463 
k.  688.044. 


2,911,618 


2,552,395  , 
2,410,786, 

2.135,434 
2,198,508 
1.980,386 


2.255,502 
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Table 8b  .  -  Raw  cane  sugar;   cunrnar;, 


United  States  areas 


of  production  in  iiorth  America  (v'ith  Cuntral  Amc-ric.,,  V.'tst  Indies 
croj'  years  1901-Ot  to  1932-33;  inclusive 

^ f|n  Inns,    bon:j) 


^nd  Hawaii)   by  speciflod  ureas; 


Crop 
yiiar 


Mainland 


1932-33  

1931-32  

1930-51   

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 


(ioi  detailj  see 
table  8c ) 
231,035 
160,928 

187,583 
178,223 
117,905 

63,207 

A2.112 


117.806 


U.S.  insular 
areas  in  1/ 
V.estern  Hemisphere 


(For  detail,  e 
table  8  c) 
1,6^9,918 
1,805,678 

1,59^,732 
1,604,937 
1,378,374 
1,488,573 
1.29/., 159 


1.4.72.155 


Total  U.S. 


,880,953 
,966,606 


1,782,315 
1,783,160 
1,496,279 
1,551,780 
1.336. .271 


1.589.961 


Cub-. 


^  1,995,079 
2,602,364 


^  3  X^c. 
4,671 
5,156 
4.011 
■i-.504 


4.-29? 


136 
260 
315 
717 
716 


239 


West  Indies 


(Vithout  Cutei.,  (Vdth  Cuba, 

Puarto  Rico  ana    :    Paer-to  F-ico  ana 
Vir,';in  J.^land-O        Virain  Islands) 


(For  detail, 
table  8d  ) 
856,925 
813, OOU 

679,247 
699,938 
653,259 
702,184 
606,766 


668,279 


(lo;    :iatail,    see 
table  8d ) 
3,601,922' 
-      4,306,049 

4,506,621 
6,150,244 
6,343,486 
5,395.29/- 
^,681,2. 


.615.377 


i.'.oxico 


177.000 
232,260 

260,623 
211,585 
179,124 
175,214 
181^853 


201^681 


Central 

yimerica 


130,000 
112,000 

133,369 

104,000 

73,774 

95,921 

111.172 


J.03.687 


Total 

i\orth 

"-'..et'ica 


0.-!9,957 
726,730 

977,940 
.',69,945 
558.,75.1i.'. 
536,816 
7'..0  785 


856,347 


1925-26 

1924-25 

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-.ye^-r  average 


124,447 
79,002 
147,164 
266,353 
292.589 


181.911 


1,252,499 

1,289,764 

1,028,586 

819,658 

869.636 


1,376,946 
1,368,766 
1,175,750 
1,086,011 
1.162.225 


4,884 
5,125 
4,066 
3,60a 
3.996 


653 
970 
64.2 
910 

387 


661,384 
608,437 
•!l32,8&3 
401,933 

37:;. 995 


6,093,191 
6,331,367 
4,901,812 
4,345,038 
4.737.324 


190,232 
165,225 
166,932 
149,338 
1,-9-213 


1.052.029 


1.233.940 


.335 


211. 


4-95.722 


5, 281, 846 


160.199 


37,651 
98,802 
76,131 
74,781 
47.067 


76.880 


.;u0,921 
367,198 
918,318 
314,973 
708,892 


302,060 


1920-21 

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-yoar  average 


157,234 
110,035 
253,927 
219,508 
277.589 


203.659 


947,067 
954,694 
908,859 
931,731 
,036.519 


1,104,301 
1,064,729 
1,162,786 
1,151,239 
1.314,108 


3,936 
3,730 
3,971 
3,446 


040 
077 
776 
O-^S 
720 


2^,774.. 


1. 159.433 


3.621 


383,127 
/12,.':)02 
395,683 
353,371 
395,45^ 


4,762,161 
/^,  5  88, 904 
4,739,077 
4,225,812 
.i. 875.  526 


511. 


.389,047 


A.C.J7.396 
3,330,568 
3,229,329 
3,236,886 
3,039,067 
2.560.865 


110;70'J 

92,000 
70,000 
40.000 
50".  OOP 


72-540 


54,192 
50,257 
27,681 
41,202 
31.377 


^0.942 


588,360 
349,665 
627,926 
036,895 
81 '..657 


285,501 


1915-16 

1914-15  

1913-14  

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-year  average 


1910-11  —  - 

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-yoar  average 


1905-06 

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-year  average 


123,768 
220,102 
268,337 
145,155 
322.209 


215.914 


317,000 
335,000 
370,000 
552,000 
243.000 


325.400 


342,000 
350,000 
234,800 
329,226 
321.676 


21 5.. .i 


5/  961,230 
885,364 
375,946 
343,572 
398.625 


1,084,998 
1,105,460 
1,. 144, 283 
938,727 
1,220,83-' 


3,007 
2,592 
2,597 

2,.';28 


915 

667 
732 

537 
934 


892 . 948 


301,096 
770,61-=! 
730,694 
665,283 
602.871 


1.108.362 


'W 


567 


391,31:^ 
328,4ii4 
51/4,133 
255,171 


65,000 
110,000 

127,94/1 

-148,672 
151.735 


3 17  i:' 68 


1,118,096 
1,105,613 
1,100,694 
1,017,288 
845,371 


1,483 

1,804 

1,513 

96]. 


3.179,: 


120,670 


714,112 


596,225 
525,576 
458,103 
476,062 
402.509 


1.037.512 


-1^ 


451 
549 
582 
958 
621. 


292,204 
31/,  2  87 
242,550 
201,674 
275,257 


2/'70,655 
2,426,636 
,d,  009,009 
1,423,632 
I  902.930 


161,602 
.147,905 
143,179 
123,285 

119.. ',-96 


I£I. 


277.194 


1.966.572 


139.094 


491.695 


933,225 
875,576 
692,903 
805,288 
724.185 


749 
258 
228 
378 

.131 


309,376 
245,146 
273,506 
260,163 
282,410 


1.701,125 
1,5  53,  ^',04 
1;443.534 
1.144,041 
l.217.-:91 


107,529 
107,038 
167,. 54  7 
112,679 
103J.10 


307.235 


274.080 


1- ^-'^1.939 


,107.531 


oource:   Based  on  estimates  published  in  Willett  &  Gray's  IVf^^pklv  Statistl.calju£;ar  Trade  Journal  . 

1/  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.   Does  not  include  Philippine  Islands.,'  Includes  Virgin  Islands  in  1916-17  and  subse.--Jent  years 

2/  Crop  restricted  under  international  agreement. 

y   Not  including  Virgin  Islands  in  1915-16  and  prior  years. 

4/  Including  Virgin  Islands  in  1915-16  and  prior  years 


55,000 
36,280 
22,000 
22,000 
20.389 


.7,134 


20,-215 
19,161 
19,696 
19,258 
19 ,  747 


19.615 


18,516 
19,768 
21,450 
21,500 
20,500 


^0.347 


584,231 
172,897 
206,092 
843,107 
586.678 


073.601 


075 , 568 
391,315 
019,701 
383,463 
638.0/^- 


911.613 


552,395 

410,786, 

135,434 

198,508 

930.386 


■•^55.?02 


Table  8c.  -  Raw  cane  sugar: 


icluding  Ha-.vaiian  Islands; 


Crop  year 


19S2-33 
1931-32 


1950-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

J,r^6-S7 

5-year  average 


1925-26  

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-year  average 


1920-21 

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 


1915-16 
1914-15 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1911-12 
5 -year  < 


average  — 


1910-11  

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average 


1905-06  

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-03 

1901-02  

5-year  average 

Source:-  Bayed  on  estimates  published 
1/  Production  for  Virgin  Islands  for 


Louisiana 


198,892 
139,834 


164 

178 

117 

63 

42 


113 


124 
79 
144 
263 
289 


180 


150 
108 
250 
217 
271 


199 


122 
216 
261 
137 
315 


210 


306 


340 
230 


311 


330 
335 
215 
329 
321 


306 


012 
223 
905 
207 
112 


092 


447 
002 
664 
478 
669 


252 


996 
035 
802 
499 
339 


734 


768 
696 
337 
119 
066 


597 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


100 


000 
000 
000 
226 
676 


180 


Flo-^ 


Mainland'^'^^^   sugar   production 


ippme 
slands 


71,145,341 
d     982,776 


782 
773 
740 
622 
584 


700 


436 
581 
372 
263 
338 


598 


209 
195 
216 
202 


215 


332 
207 
232 
155 

190 


223 


203 
116 
123 
141 
121 


141 


145 

106 

84 

90 

78 


101 


322 
674 
987 
704 
238 


785 


705 
064 
332 
437 

160 


540 


843 
336 
289 
260 
655 


877 


158 
679 
761 
201 


700 


784 
114 
208 
215 
977 


259 


525 
875 
000 
000 
637 


008 


U.S.  mainland  and  insular  areas 
in  Vifestern  Hemisphere  countries 
including  Philippine  Islands 


026 
949 

564 
556 
237 
174 
920 


290 


815 
949 
548 
349 
500 


632 


360 
274 
358 
567 
516 


375 


417 
315 
377 
145 

411 


532 


321 
221 
223 
158 
967 


178 


1,083 
982 
776 
895 
802 


908 


294 
382 

657 
834 
266 
484 
509 


746 


651 
830 
072 

448 
385 


278 


144 
065 
075 
499 
763 


310 


156 
145 
044 
928 

536 


562 


880 
727 
902 
501 

848 


772 


750 
451 
903 
288 

822 


?A-6 


227 


Table  8c.  -  Raw  cane  sugar: 


Detailed  analysis  of  production  in  United  States  mainland  and  insular  areas  in  Western  Hemisphere  (including  Havvaii,-in  Islands; 

crop  years  1901-02  to  1932-33,  inclusive 


(In  long  tons) 


Crop  year 


Mainland  United  States 


Louisiana 


Florida 


Texas 


Total 
U.S. 
mainland 


United  States  insular  areas  in 
Western  Hemisphere 


Puerto 
Rico 


Hawaiian 
Islands 


Virgin 
Islands 


Total 

U.S. 

insulai 


Total  United  States  cane  sugar  production 


U.S.  mainland  end   insu- 
lar areai.  in  Western 
Hemisphere 


Philippine 
Islands 


U.S.  mainltind  and  insular  areas 
in  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
including  Philippine  Islands 


1932-33  

1931-32  


1950-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

i»F-6-»7 

5-yecir  average 


198,892 
139,834 

164,012 

178,223 

117,905 

63,207 

42,112 


32,143 
21,094 

23,571 


231,035 
IBO.SPa 


187 

178 

117 

63 

42 


115,092 


124,447 
79,002 
144,664 
263,478 
289,669 


4,714 


117 


744,918 
886,098 


583 
223 
905 
207 
112 


705 
773 
530 
670 


806 


648 


900,000 
915,493 


588 
510 
116 
831 
679 


889 
825 
844 
807 

7f;4 


065 


818 


544 
891 
462 
180 
405 


5,000 
4,087 

1,000 
5,736 
3,796 
10,562 
7,077 


1,649,918 
1,805 


1,594 
1,604 
1,37C 
1,488 
1,294 


;96 


5,794 


1.47^ 


l,bo0,953 
1,966,606 


732 
957 
374 
573 
159 


1,782 
1,783 
1,496 
1,551 
1,336 


155 


1,589 


315 
160 
279 
780 
271 


961 


1,145,341 
982,776 

762,522 
773,674 
740,987 
622,704 
584,258 


700,785 
436,705 
581,064 
372,532 
263,437 
558,160 


3,026,294 
2,949,382 

2,564,657 
2,556,834 
2,237,266 

2,174,484 
1,920,509 


;, 290,740 


1925-26 

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-yoar  average 


2,500 
2,875 
2,920 


180,252 


1,659 


124 
79 
l-i7 
266 
292 


447 
002 
154 
555 
683 


541 
583 
39  J 
358 
362 


485 
760 
975 
456 

442 


705 
69;. 
626 
479 
502 


350 
304 
279 
463 
194 


5,634 
7,200 
2,352 
1,739 
5,000 


1,252 

1,239 

1,028 

319 

860 


499 
764 
586 
658 
638 


1,376 
1,368 
1,175 
1,083 
1.102 


946 
736 
750 
Oil 
225 


6,238 
2,000 
5,125 
2,009, 
6,250: 


181 


911 


;46 


424 


601 


218 


4,387 


1,05,_ 


029 


_1^ 


940 


;08,540 


1,815,651 
1,949,850 
1,548,072 
1,549,448 
1,500,385 


1,632,270 


1920-21 

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 


150,996 
108,035 
250,802 
217,499 
271,339 


1915-16 

1914-15  

1915-14  

1912-15  

1911-12  

5-year  averai^e 


199,734 


122,768 
216,696 
261,357 
157,119 
515,066 


210,597 


5,925; 
1,000: 
5,406; 
7,000; 
8,036 
7,14r 


157 
110 
253 
219 
277 


20'.- 
035 
927 
508 
589 


158 
435 
562 
415 
448 


494 
825 
618 
958 
567 


504 
508 
557 
512 
580 


075 
439 
241 
375 
165 


4,500 
12,400 
9,000 
5,400 
7,787 


947 
954 
908 
951 
1.056 


067 
694 
859 
731 
519 


1,10! 
1,064 
1,162 
1,151 
1,314 


501 
729 
706 
259 
108 


255,845 
209,336 
195,289 
216,260 
202,655 


i03 


659 


419 


493 


528 


464 


7,817 


o,317 
11,000 
10,000 
15,000 
12,000 
15,000 


125 
220 
268 
145 


768 
102 
557 
155 
209 


451 
308 
325 
355 
367 


355 
178 
021 
359 

145 


529 
577 
550 
408 
551 


695 
186 
925 
213 

480 


iT 


955 


1/961 
885 
875 

843 
898 


774 


1,15'.-: 


215,077 


230 
364 
946 
572 
625 


1, 

1,105 

1,144 

988 

'i  V  ^  T' 


998 
466 
283 
727 
834 


215 


914 


357 


408 


535 


540 


89;. 


94J 


1,108 


fi32 


332,158 
207,679 
232,761 
155,201 
190,702 


225,700 


1,500,144 
1,27.1,065 
1,358,075 
1,367,499 
1,516,763 


1.575,510 


1,417,156 
1,313,145 
1,377,044 
1,143,928 
1.411.536 


1.332,562 


1910-11 

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average 


306,000 
325,000 
355,000 
540,000 
250,000 


517 
535 
370 
352 
243 


000 
000 
000 
000 

000 


295 
308 
252 

200 
210 


000 
000 
877 
000 
000 


506 
462 
477 
465 
392 


096 
613 
817 
288 
871 


1905-06 

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-05  

1901-02  

5-yesLr  average 
Source:  Bat-.ed 
1/  Production 


511 , 200 


550,000 
355,000 
215,000 
329,226 
321,676 


12,200 


323 


400 


255 


175 


460 


937 


12,000 
15,000 
19,800 


342 
550 
234 
329 
321 


000 
000 
800 
226 
676 


215 

145 

150 

85 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


585 
380 
520 
591 
317 


576 
103 
062 
509 


306,180 


on  estimates  published 
for  Virgin  Islcvnds  for 


9,360 


15, 540 


151 


600 


360,095 


801 
770 
730 
665 
602 


096 
613 
694 
288 
871 


1,118 
1,105 
1,1J0 
1,017 
845 


096 
613 
694 
288 
871 


203,784 
116,114 
123,208 
141,215 
121,977 


71' 


11 ; 


1.057 


51  ^ 


141.259 


596 
525 
458 
476 

402 


22o 
576 
105 
062 

509 


958 
875 
692 
■805 
724 


225 
576 
903 
288 
185 


145,525 

106,875 

84,000 

90,000 

78,637 


491,695 


807 


25£ 


101 , 008 


in  V;i]lett  ana  Gray 
year  1915-16  and  ea 


's  Weekly  Stati 
rlier  years  is 


stical  Sugar  Trade 
included  in  totals 


Journal. 

for  Vi'est  Indies 


in  Table  Sd  . 


1,321,880 
1,221,727 
1,223,902 
1,158,501 
967,848 


1.178.772 


1,083,750 
982,451 
776,903 
895,288 
802,822 


908,243 


-C  o  32-33 ,   inclusive 


li&iL-f- 


~Other  West  Indies 


Santo 
Crop  yeajj'  "Domingo 

/-; 

420,000 
427,621 

362,711 
360,259 

354,085 
368,196 


1932-3; 
1931-3^ 

1930-3 

1929-3( 

1928-2' 

1927-2! 

1926-2' 

5-year  f.:vi 
1925-2< 
1924-2 
1923-2 
1922-2. 
1921-2, 

5-7ear  av 
1920-2: 
1919-2 
1918-li 
1917-11 
1916-li 

5~7ear  av" 

1915-1 
1914-1 
1913-1 
1912-3h 
1911-1' 
5 -year  avf 
1910-1 

1909-1 
I9O8-C 
1907-q 
1906-C 

5-year  v.v' 
1905-C 
1904-C 
1903-C 
19Q2-C 
1901-C' 

5j:3-y_gp=°  ^'^ 

Sour 


349,755 


354,720 
311,270 

sa9,373 
184,171 

1^7,143 


247,33^ 


185,546 
175,736 
158,309 
127,322 
130,171 


155,417 


126,058 

108,267 

105,778 

84,661 

96,046 


104 , 162 


Haiti 


25,302 
20,947 

18,811 
18,907 
12,497 
16,367 
12,563 


15,829 


10,044 

8,280 

5,800 

10,967 

12,283 


9,475 


5,625 

4,125 

3,300 

None 

None 


2,610 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


89 
93 
69 
62 
60 


j979 
,003 
,483 
,235 
,000 


74,940 


55 
47 
47 

50 


,090 
,309 
,000 
,000 

,  oco 


Z.B.  880 


Total  West  Indies 


All  islands  without  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico,  and 
Virgin  Islands   1/ 


856,925 
813,000 

679,247 
699,938 

653,259 
702,184 
606,766 


V 


668^279 


661,384 
608,437 
432,863 
401,933 
373,99^ 


495,722 


383,127 
412,602 
395,683 
358,371 
395,452 


1/ 


3B9,047 


391,318 
328,484 
314,133 
255; 171 
297,736 


317,368 


292,204 
314,287 
242,550 
261,674 
275,257 


277,194 


309,376 
245,146 
273,306 
260,163 
282,410 


27A.080 


All  islands  with  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico,  and 
Virgin  Islands 


3,601,922 
4,306,049 

4,506,621 
6,150,244 
6,343,486 

5,395,294 
5,681,238 


5,615,377 


6,093,191 
6,331,367 
4,901,812 
4,345,038 
4,7^7,824 


5,281,846 


4,762,161 
4,588,904 
4,739,077 
4,223,812 
3,875,526 


4,437,896 


3,830,568 
3,229,329 
3,236,886 
3,039,067 
2,560,865 


3,179,343 


2,070,655 
2,426,636 
2,009,009 
1,423,632 
1,902,930 


1,966,572 


1,701,125 
1,553,404 
1,443,534 
1,344,041 
1,217,591 


l./^l .QIQ 


Table  3d  . 


228 
■  Ra-,7  cane  sugar:     Detailed  analysis  of  production  in  West  Indies,  by  islands,  for  crop  years  1901-0.2  to  1932-33,  inclusive 


United  States  jjlunds 


(In  long  tons 


Crop  year 


Puerto 
Rico 


1932-33 
1931-32 

1930-31 
1929-30 
1928-29 
1927-28 
192^27 
{.■-year  r  voragc 
1925-26 
192/,-25 
1923-2/. 
1922-33 
1921-2? 
5-year  average 
1920-21 
1919-20 
1918-19 
1917-18 
1916-17 
;-yoai'  F.verago 
1915-16 
1914-15 
1913-U 
1912-13 
1911-12 
5-yGar  nvorago 
1910-11 
1909-10 
1908-09 
1907-08 
1906-07 
iJ-yoor  r.verago 
1905-06 
1904-05 
1903-04  i 

1902-03  ; 

1901-02  ; 

iTy£ar_ayerage 
Source:     Based 
Production 


:   1,995,079  :  7W,918 

:   2,602,86/,   :  836,093 

:  3,122,186  :  703,388 

:  4,671,260  :  773,310 

:   5,156,315  :  530,116 

:  4,01-1,717  :  670,831 

4.504.716  :  562.679 


293. ;39  :  648.065 


:  4,884,658  :  541,485 

:  5,125,970  :  589,760 

;  4,066,C42  :  399,975 

:  3,602,910  :  338,456 

3.996.-87  :  362.//,? 


13  :  4 

:  3,936,040  :  438,494 
:  3,730,077  :  433,825 
:  3,971,776  :  362,618 
:  3,446,083  :  413,958 

3.02-i.720  :  4y,3.'i67 


;  3.621. ';3q  ;    419..'.9R 

:  3,007,915  :  431,331; 

:  2,512,(67  :    308,176 

:  2,597,732  :   325,021 

!  2,428,537  :   355, 35^; 

;  1.895.93^  ;    367. uy, 

2.504.567  ;    Tl7,/,ril 


1,483,451  :  295, OOb 

■■   1,804,349  :   308, Ouf 

!   1,513,582  :   252, 87f 

!       961,958  :  200, OOt 

I  1.427.673  :  ?in,n:' 


1.438. ;03  :   P'ii 


UOQD. 
■  l'^ 


1,178,749  :  213,000 

1,163, £53  :  L45,Oob 

1,040,228  :  130, oob 

998,878  :  35,U)0 

850.181    :  S-i,nnr. 


:   131.600 


Virgin 
Islands 


Total     :  : 

U.   S.      :   Trinidad:   Barbados: Jamaica 
islands  :  :  ; 


5,000  :  749,918  :  120,763 

4,087  :  890,185  :  97,564 

1,800  :   705,188  :  98,573 

5,736  :  779,046  :  79,848 

3,796  :   533,912  :  89,926 

10,562   :    681,393   :  81,551 

7.077   :    S69.756  :  SI .qS? 


5.794  :   653.859  ;     30. -176 


73,561 
69,628 
52,045 
41,619 
59.948 


5,664  :  547, U9 
7,200  :  596,960 
2,332  :  402,307 
1,739  :  340,195 
5.000  :    367././.^ 


4,500  :  442,994  :  54,933 

12,400  :  U6,225  :  58,416 

9,000  :  371,618  :  47,850 

5,400  :  419,35s  :  45,256 

7.7M7  :  Z56;i54  :  7n.aqi 


.7.817 

¥^ 

1/ 

1/ 


427.310  :      ■i'-i,/.,--,?   : 


431,335  :'  64,.?31 

:    308,178  :  58,882 

:    325,021  :  55,488 

:   355,359  :  42,331 

367. U5  :  /.O.yln 


1/     :    357 .^08   :      S2.37/ 


295,000  :  37,282 

303,000  :  44,139 

:  252,377  :  44,512  : 

:  200,000  :  41,626  : 

210.000  :  45.63]  : 


1/   :  253.175  :   42.638 


213,000  :  56,455 

'145,000  :  31,000  : 

130,000  :  4^4,058  : 

35,000  :  42,679  : 

85.000  :  52.673 


1/     :    131.600   :     Z-..371 


°"  gfi«tes  published  in  iVillett  &  G^av' s'weeklv  St'^" 
lor  Virgin  Islands  ifioluded  in  years  prior  to  1916-17 


■isticnl    Sugar  Trade  Journal 

as  follows:       1915-16 14,750  lonp     cons 

19U-15 7,500 

1913-U  .  5,800 

1912-13 0,699 

1911-i;> 7.07/. 

'   veal-  jvprage  7.765 


1910-U 15,000 

1909-10  15,000 

1908-03  U.OOO 

1907-0, V^,0O0 

1906-07 l:..ooo 


5-Yeai-  average  14. COO 


1905-06 13,000 

1904-05  11,000 

1903-04 13,000 

1902-03 13,000 

1901-0? 13.000 


-Year  average  12.500 


-J,  inclusive 


Crop  year 


1932-33 
1931-32 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average 

1925-26  

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-^year  average 
1920-21  — — 

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 

1915-16  

19U-15 

1913-U 

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-yeai'  average 

1910-11  

1909-10  

I908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average 

1905-06  

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-year  average  ■ 


Total  V*est 
CO est  of 
So.    .'\merica 


10.023 
10f,480 


ILj.- 


■u.flL, 


jL0iJ-i::L 
,841 


lit 

Hi 

10f,054 
8^.954 
7^4 


10 


10? 
10 

11 


9(. 
12i 
-10 
12 
10, 
11 
12; 
12: 


(,,000 

',000 

336 


■- 1  A 

',000 

),0..€ 

.,957 

.906 

,^00 


ll(L/o56 


/ 41, 287 
419,327 

505,800 
ii41,552 
384,145 
390,815 
28/ 


.2^^^ 


^99,^33 
329,222 
330,566 
334,674 


276,003 
321,316 
294,992 
295,480 


283  ,'757 
269,948 
232,504 
190,734 

_2iZ:i40- 
:U3,736 
138,000 
150,000 
135.336 
l61.J4b 

150^000 
150,000 
131,957 
123,906 

138,773 


'".^tcrce:     Based  on  estimates' pul 
1/  Restricted  under  internatio] 


Total 

South 

Aiuerica 


1,914,841 
1,963,715 

1,972,006 
1,948,580 
1,872,396 
1,795,002 
1,856.868 


l,513,/f63 
1,512,776 
1,511,580 
1,435,433 
^^162,011 

_li;;-i-^irii5il 

938,681 

1,188,187 

747,457 

763,698 

223^07. 


_8i:2 .  ::46_ 
759,197 
936,282 
795,005 
579,504 

_711^21. 

685-3':^7 
631,572 
691 . 593 
539,518 
_228^772_ 

7uO,036 
590,382 

601,134 
579,022 

646,476 


229 

Table  8e .  -  Raw  cane  r.ugur:      Pi'oductlon  oi  South  American  countries,  crop  years  1901-02  to  i93i-33,  inclusive 

(in  long  toHwO 


Crop  year 


Demarara 
(British 
Guiana) 


Surinam 

(Dutch 

Guiana) 


Arj/entine 


Brazil 


Vc-riei;uela 


Total  last 

coast  of 
So.  Ainerica 


leni 


Total   I'ldst 
cot.st  of 
Sp.    ijiierica 


Total 

South 

jimericci 


1932-33  — 
1931-32  — 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average  

1925-26  

192^-25 

1923-2/i 

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-<-year  average 

1920-21  ~ 

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  averat e  

1915-16 

19U-15 

1913-U 

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-year  average  

1910-11  

1909-10  

1908-09  

1907-08  

1906-07  

5-year  average  

1905-06  

190,4-05 

1903-04  

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-year  average  


135,000 
U8,50-4 

126,U3 
127,76/4 
117,255 
116,2^0 
97,/ 2  5. 


116,-65 


107 /J  CO 

90,874 

95,494 

101,128 

110.985 


101.212 


87,186 

86,971 

107,560 

108,181 

11/,  .292 


100. S38 


119,091 

116,622 

106,211 

83,922 

83,294- 


10], 


108,.'// 
101,843 
117,176 
99,737 
120.334 


121,. 'v}3 
101,278 
113,232 
121,570 


116,338 


17,000 
14,000 

16,500 
12,561 
15,178 
13,500 
16.669 


12,472 
10,200 
10,682 
11,719 
10_,300 


11. 


9,394 
7,169 

U,590 
9,739 

11.210 


10.420 


8,^/9 
13,457 
14,000 

9,584 


_11 .  i-^.0. 
l/:,459 

12,055 
10,938 
12,000 
13.000 


lj,000 
13,000 
13,000 
13,046 
12.7*^0 


12,959 


348,230 
346,470 

381,792 
340,/:  79 
375,329 
421,601 
475.695 

395,733 

2/9 

257 

209 

197 


2ol 


203 

298 

130 

37 

84 


160 
l-'v 
335 
280 
U7 
J80 

I'S 
123 
162 
109 


131 
128 
142 
130 


362 
419 
718 
Ml. 


870 


224 
709 
266 

099 
069 


P>9 
956 
319 
2/8 
09-: 


LUl. 


o55 
674 
479 
445 
287 


950,000 
1,015,227 


3/- 3 
104 
395 
000 


134,668 


922 
1,003 
960 
832 
8;0 


_91^ 


676 
812 
799 
761 

Ji2.1 
7J3 


(.-tiZ. 


34C 
455 
183 
251 
.2i2 

_22ia 

I8v 
196 
138 
146 
234 

li'y- 


287 
253 
248 
180 
_21i 


275 
195 
197 
187 


129 
903 
846 

931 
565 


C.  5 


524 
493 
931 

354 
933 


063 
522 
079 
8/8 
622_ 


%2 

754' 

244 

038 

230 


1-33 


000 
'JOO 
000      ! 
000 

QCO. 

I'yjf'i 


000 
000 
000 

500" 

088 


240,718 


23,324 
20,187 

19,642 
22,321 
19,643 

19,915 
20,230 

21,32 L 
20,625 
17,488 
16,840 
19.: 63 


22 , 0O6 
18,'jOO 
16,970 
10,751 
18. '28 


9,047 
4,05:.- 
3,933 
1,186 
£-•6 


3,oC0 
3,uOO 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 


1,^73.55.', 

1,544,388 

1,466,206 
1,507-023 
l,4r3,251 
1,404,187 

Jj-:-'  S'^l. 
1,213,630 

1,183,554 

1,181,014 

1,100,759 

829  ._356_ 

lil^-J..ijoL 

6'';\0',  3 

666,371 
452.465 
/,68,218 
471, 6?3 


475,-^40 
606,334 
562,501 
3%,  770 

r-  1    r/i 


5t.l.  -U 
493,572 
5/1.593 
40^,182 

'.-:'■.  ,\t 


550,u3ij 
V^6,382 
469,177 
45',  116 
..6|3_,.;|n^ 

'50',  ,703 


'..orce:  Basea-on  esGrnates"  published  in  Willett  &  Grayte  Weekly  3-,:^,^-^  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 
1/  Restricted  under  international  agreement. 


20,000 
23,432 

20,723 
19,196 
22.400 
20,091 

_20,-'21_ 

_2'.'i  %^ 
16,976 
18,700 
13,662 
1^,220 
13.^^8^ 


7,628 
7,964 
8,000 


7,''67 
7,107 

4,^:50 

6,780 


1/'    421,287 
I/'     395,395 

485,077 
-'22,356 
361,745 
370,724 
375 .963 • 


232,^,^7 
310,522 
316,904 
320,454 

21Q,??1_ 

2'',?,  010 
313,688 

2o7,023 

287',480 

.2iflJ8/L. 


/.41,237 
419,327 

505,800 
Ul,552 
384,145 
390,815 
„-32:^^2.3jL 

299, S33 
329,222 
330,566 
334,674 


_^_J5',_ 

276J060 
321,316 
294,992 
295,480 
251.509 


2'.''j,19o 
26',ci41 
228,054 
183,954 

123 , '/ oS 
138,000 
150,000 
135,336 


28  J,  7-/7 
269,948 
232,504 
190,734 
127  25/t. 

1.3.':  36 
133,000 
150,000 
135,336 

ili-JJ'i. 


150,000 

150,0  .'O 
131,957 
123.906 

i:-...^oo 

Ui,'356 


l:;0,000 

150,000 
131,957 
123,906 

138,773" 


1,9U,841 
1,963,715 

1,972,006 
1,948,580 
1,372.396 
1,795,002 

i,r^:.o  !-;63 

1,5j3,/(.63 
1,512,776 
1,511,580 
1,435,433 
1.162,035 


JL„-:/,p5.L 
933.681 

1,188.137 
7a7,457 
763,698 


7!.9,197 
936,282 
795,005 
579,504 

JZlli225_ 
'U'ltil. 
60').;;  •■'7 
6^1, '.72 
691 , 593 
539,518 

_o.23i.722_ 

700,036 
590,382 
601,134 
579,022 

646,,v76 


Eastern  Hemisphere 

• 

Oceania                          : 

:          Total  cane 

.g:uese: 

I      Total      ; 
\     Africa   [ 

:                    Br: 

Ltish  area 

3                     : 

:    sugar  production 

( 

ibique  \ 

[   Australia 

:      Fiji 
:    Islands 

;    Total    ; 

:          in  Eastern 
:          Hemisphere 

193 
193 

193 
192 
192 
192 
192 
5-y 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 

000     : 
623      : 

269     : 

644.     : 
780     : 
250     : 
970     : 

:   880 
:    746 

:   818 
:    732 
:   748 
:    656. 
:    600 

,249   : 
,816  : 

,419   : 
,635   : 
,468  : 
,360  : 
,997  : 

:     532,618 
:      605,212 

:     538,641 
:     532,591 
:     534,333 
;      493,049 
:     415,611 

:   135,241 
:      79,725 

:     92,857 
:     87,680 
:     98,683 

1     95,114 
:      69, ^"1 

:    667,859   : 
:    684,937  : 

:   631,498   : 
:    620,271   : 
:    633,066  : 
:   588,163   : 
:   484,682   : 

:           9,541,278 
:          10,127,209 

:            9,200,547 
8,748,025 
:            8,667,642 
:            8,725,875 
:            7,814,769 

983     : 

:    711 

,376  : 

:      502,855 

!         Oo,Ot;J. 

:    591,536   : 

:           8,631.372 

841     ' 
278     : 
400      : 
950     : 

4-;6     : 

i   668. 
:    545. 
:    572 
:   556' 
:    528 

,514  : 
,260  : 
,022   ; 
,853   : 
,781  : 

:      522,344 
:     435,680 
:      281,859 
:     306,678 
:      299,465 

:    100,810 
.     63,892 
:     35,344 
71,731 
•     72,624 

:    623,154   : 
:   499,578  : 
:   317,403   : 
:   378,409   : 
:    372,089    : 

:             7,322,051 
:             7,015,362 
6,807,136 
:             6,409,292 
:            5,841,911 

183     : 

:    574 

,  2o6  : 

:     369,205 

68,921 

:   43c, 126  : 

:            6,679,150 

192 
192 
191 
193 
193 

5-:v 

193 
193 
193 

193 
193 

19: 
19( 
19( 
19( 
19( 

706     : 
75^^      : 
944     : 
615     : 
473     : 

:    562. 
:    5<-Xi. 
:    531. 
:   469. 
:   498 

,648   : 

,-41   : 
,005   : 
,454  : 
,910  : 

:      167,401     : 
:     162,298     : 
:      209,853     : 
:     324,260     • 
:     192,831     : 

72,9i:-5 
72, 9c 5  . 
64,348  . 
•     63,009 
95,900 

240,- -6   : 

226,646   : 

274,201   : 

:   387,269  : 

-   288,731   : 

:             5,423,014 
:            5,691,273 
:            5,542,199 
:            6,566,985 
:            5,794,134 

299     : 

:    528 

,572   : 

:      211,329     : 

73,845 

283,446  : 

:            5,803,521 

618     : 
600     : 
948     : 
742     : 
500     : 

:   486, 

:    531, 
:  480, 

:   446; 
:    388, 

,561  : 

,578   : 

,956  : 

167  : 

953  : 

:     159,681     : 
:      246,408     : 
:     266,267     : 
:     129,783     : 
:     190,595     : 

119,900 
96,900  ; 
92,112 
94,710  : 
61,728  : 

279,581  : 
343,308  : 
358,379  : 
224,493  : 
252.323   : 

:            5,272,448 
:           5,068,932 

4,800,439 
:           4,866,972 

4,877,157 

482     : 

:   466, 

843   : 

:     198,547     : 

93,070  : 

291,617  : 

:            4,977,190 

700     : 
330     : 

:  416, 
:  419: 
:   311, 
:   286, 
:    326, 

321  : 
,771  : 
,784   : 
,870  : 

825   : 

:     229,584     : 
:     U9,334     ; 
:     166,098     : 
:     211,725     : 
:      206,000     : 

69,000  : 
68,900  : 
65,000   : 
69,000   : 
43,000  : 

298,584  : 

218,234    ' 
231,098  : 
280,725   : 
249,000   : 

:           4,661,482 
:           4,307,137 
:           3,924,544 
:           3,994,682 
:           4,012,496 

5- 
19< 
191 

19! 

19 
19 

606     : 

:   352 

315   : 

:     192,548     : 

62,980  : 

255,528  : 

:     ^  4,180.069 

:   322, 
:   232, 
:   321, 
:   277, 
:   278, 

,761  : 
101  : 
706  : 
473   : 
926  : 

:      190,000     : 
:     169,213     : 
:     113,328     : 
:       97,626     : 
:     138,858     : 

40,000  : 
47,000  : 
50,000   : 
35,500   : 
31,000   : 

230,000  : 
216,213   : 
163,328  : 
133,126  : 
169,858   : 

:       '•'  3,478,734 
:           1,593,6U 
:           1,497,595 
:           1,386,411 
:            1.337.551 

^- 

:   2o6. 

593   : 

:      141,805      : 

40,700   : 

182,505   : 

:            1 ,  o58 ,  7bl 

1901- 

5-ye 

_C1_ 

Sourc 

1/     R 
2/     I 

230 


Table  8f  • 


Gane  sugar:  Proauction  in  specified  countries  or  areas  of  each  of  the  diflerent  continents  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Crop  yecrs  1901-02  to  1932-33,  inclusive 


Crop  year 


1932-33 
1931-32 


1930- 
1929- 
192a- 
1927- 
1926- 
5-vetir  iiverui'.e 


•31 

■30 

■29 

•28 


1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921^ 


-26 

-25  — 
-?A  — 
-23  — 
-22  — 


Europe  (csne) 


(Ijl  long  tons) 


Spain 


2/4,000 
25,740 

??,687 
13,562 
11,610 
10,552 
6.719 


13.026 


8,704 

8,087 

7,871 

13,91a 

13.^05 


Total 


24,0U0 
25,740 

22,687 
13,562 
11,610 
10,552 
6.719 


13.026 


8,704 
8,087 
7,871 

13,918 

i3.i:^05 


India 
(British) 


4,651,000 
3,970,000 

3,218,000 
2,761,000 
2,735,000 
3,216,000 
3.255.000 


3.037.000 


,977,00c 
2,548,000 
3,317,000 
3,044,000 
2.532.500 


Jc'va 
(Dutch) 


^J, 374, 254 
^2,569,390 


7;*8,870 
923,010 
89-i,879 
939,164 
360.079 


1, 


,7i33.200 


lA 


91,390 
278, yoo 
771,772 
746,375 
649.610 


Formosa 

and 

Jt-pan 


798,575 
1,147,550 

928,751 
923,873 
S-03,632 
692,932 
y?.054 


616, :  a; 
5'^4,473 
U8,736 
405,800 
406.966 


Piiilippine 
Islands 


1,U5,341 
982,776 

732,322 
773,674 
740,987 
622,704 


700.71:5 


436,705 
381,064 
372,332 
263,437 
33G.160 


Total 
Asia  i/ 


7,96v,170 
8,6t.9,716 


7,727 
7,381 
7,274 
7,470 
6.7?2 


5,909 

5,460 
4.9Z7 


943 
557 
49o 
8U0 
171. 


f,-"f 


d7, 
437 
840 

n2 

216 


Africa 


i-gypt 


125,000 

14-4,362 

119,874 
93,303 

108,952 
89,9a 
71. :5? 


97,725 


9/.,  286 
79,918 
8^,382 
94,554 
IO0.963 


British 


2^7,029 
163,210 


220 
238 
247 
21'- 
l-'2 


724 
201 
231 
197 


960 
030 
752 
555 
590 


322 


220 
710 
550 
190 

A20 


Natal 


558,908 
325,700 

350,901 
266,538 
264,235 
219,642 
216.305 


263.554 


214,152 
143,974 
181,558 
142,287 
132,388 


Total 
British 


605,937 
438,910 


571, 
504, 
51?, 
435 


4oO' 


861 
668 
037 

i:7 


383, 
373, 
12. 


37? 
684 
108 
477 
CG 


French 


Reunion 


54,312 
42,921 

50,415 
51,020 
37,699 
49,972 
56.!^  79 


^3.137 


59,015 
52,380 
44,132 
42,872 

0'3.v64 


Portuguese 


.Mozambique 


95,000 
70,623 

76,269 
78,644 
89,780 
81,250 
63.970 


77.9i:3 


59,84.1 
.U,278 
56,400 
45,950 
34.4:6 


Total 
Africa 


880,249 
746,816 

318,419 
732,635 
748,468 
656,360 


711.376 


-■63,514 
545,260 
572,022 
556,853 
52^.781 


British  area£ 


Australia 


532,618 
605,212 


53s, 

534 

493, 

41 


641 
591 
383 
049 
611 


iO^,>^'ji 


52r 

435, 

281, 

306, 

299, 


344 
680 
859 
673 
465 


fiji 
Islnnus 


Total 


Total  cane 

sugar  production 

in  Eastern 

Hemisphere 


135,241   :   667,859   :: 
79,725  :   684,937  :: 


92,857 
87,680 
98,683 
95,114 
69.o'"l 


631,498 
620,271 
633,066 
58c;,  163 
4li4.68? 


..6l:1   :    591.536 


100,810  :  623,154 

63,8va  :  499,578 

35,344  :  317,403 

71,731  :  373,409 

72.624  :  372. Cu9 


9,541,278 
10,127,209 

9,200,547 
8,748,025 
8,667,642 
8,725,875 
7.314.769 


a.  631. 372 


7,322,051 

7, or., 362 

6,807,136 
6,409,292 
?.-^4i.9ii 


5-year  average 


10,477 


10.477 


2.833.700 


1,3^7,709 


436,512 


393.340 


.5^ 


261 


,221 


219 


213 


162.372 


332.090 


5f'.792 


4'3il83 


574.236 


369.205 


63.921  :  ^.3C.126 


6.679.150 


1920-21  

1919-20  

1918-19  

1917-18  

1916-17  

5-year  average 


6,3.6 
6,04- 
6,6.18 
7,039 
4.584 


6,!,36 
6,04^.j 
6,618 
7,039 


2,506,320 
3,049,157 
2,370,000 
;,,311,000 
2.723.000 


l,50o 
1,335 
1,749 
1,778 
1.596 


.755 
,763 
,408 
,345 
174. 


34?, 176 
2^3,432 
a5,678 
39':',  618 
475.030 


255,^43 
209,336 
195,289 
216,260 
202.655 


4,.'/7 
4,730 
5,703 

5.001 


C-94 
73- 


79,706 
;6,712 
75,899 
7^,488 
101.332 


235 
252 
225 
209 


.:72 
490 
770 
466 
01i_ 


123,235 
160,913 
134,119 
93,679 
102.418 


3o^.,157 
404,403 
386,889 
319,  U5 
311.453 


42,C79 
^9,v6o 
33,273 
50,206 
42.152 


52,706 
39,75c 
34,944 
20,615 
43.473 


562, 64t 
5-0,  ..41 
531,005 
469,454 
493.910 


167,401 
162,293 
209,853 
324,260 
192.831 


72, '^35 
72,9o5 
64,348 
63,009 
95.900 


240,'- 

226,646 

274,201 

387,269 

288.731 


5,423,0U 
5,691,273 
5,542,199 
6,566,985 
5.794.134 


6,235 


6.235 


2.792.895 


1.593.689 


332.307 


215.877 


4.98' 


?63 


34.727 


.^26 


;27 


12;.A83 


362.010 


-',3.»6 


38-.  ."99 


528.572 


211.329 


73.845  :  23J.446 


5.803.521 


1915-16 

1914-15  

1913-14  

1912-13  

1911-12  

5-.Vear  average 


4,264 

5,595 

7,376 

13,231 

16.176 


.,264 

5,595 

7,376 

13,231 

16.176 


2,636,875 
2,460,573 
2,291,500 
2,583,600 
';.451.100 


1,193 
1,303 
1,272 
1,331 
1.395 


,567 
,045 
,417 
,180 
OuO 


;'34,/.42 
217,154 
157,050 
113,100 
132.903 


332  I'^S 
207,679 
232,761 
155,201 
190.702 


4,502 
4,133 
3,953 
4,183 
4.219 


042 
451 
723 
OSl 
705 


98,964 
75,733 
69,363 
75,420 
57.879 


2U 
277 
249 
213 
169 


518 
360 
705 
059 

ilo_ 


101,212 

102,613 

92,153 

91,378 

92.000 


315,730 

379,973" 

341,858 

304,437 

261.550 


?5,249 
39,267 
35,732 
38,568 
42.024 


36,613 
36,600 
33,94o 
27,742 
27.500 


,86,561 
531,578 
480,956 
446,167 


159,681 
246,408 
266,267 
129,783 
190.595 


119,900 
96,900 
92,112 
94,710 
61.728 


2'/9,581 
343,303 
353,375 
224,493 
252.323 


5,272,448 
5,063,932 
4,300,439 
4,866,972 
4.877.157 


1910-11 

1909-10  

I9O8-O9  

1907-03  

1906-07  

5-vear  average 


9.328 


20,293 
20,300 
21,669 
14,047 
16.400 


9.328 


1905-06  

1904-05  

1903-04  

1902-03  

1901-02  

5-Y6ar  average 
Source 


18.542 


20,293 
20,300 
21,669 
14,047 
16.400 


2.484.730 


13.542 


2,226,400 
2,127,100 
1,872,900 
2,046,900 
2.205.300 


1.300.042 


2.095.720 


1,229 
1,200 
1,241 
1,156 

1.011 


,100 
,618 
,885 

,477 
.546 


2LO.930 


223 


209 


402 


15,722 

13,592 
23,000 
28 , 000 
28.000 


23.663 


15,722 
18, 5  .'2 
28,000 
28,000 
.000 


23.663 


Vl,  725, 500 
V  10,933 
5/  15,000 
5/  15,.J00 
5/   15.000 


1.167.92 


267,000 

205,000 

122,000 

65,450 

ai.4^3 


203,734 
116,114 
123*208 
ia,213 
121,977 


3,926 
3,648 
3,359 
3,.a3 
Jj420 


284 
832 
995  1 
040  : 
271  1 


75.474 


49,394 
52,525 
34,835 
55,648 
42.195 


224 


226 
244 
205 
170 
220 


099 
597 
758 
000 
OOP 


95.871 


990 
1,008 
885 
342 
767 


Based  on  estimates  publi 


356.2^7 


,994 
,900 
,561 
,312 

130 


143,730 


48,232 


U1.259 


U5,525 
106,875 

34,000 
90,00c 
73.637 


251 


6S4 


2,910 
1,126 

984 
947 
360 


251 
708 
561 
812 
767 


99.O0O 


9.646 


101.007 


1.366.020 


-^6.919 


62,505 
60,000 
60,000 
37,500 
J.OOO 


Jll 


hed  in  VUllett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 


73.601 


188 
142 
220 
150 
M2. 
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82,000 
66,000 
31,992 
24,222 
27.130 


320.709 


364 

101 


349 
823 


46.269 


308,099 
310,597 
237,750 
194,222 
247.130 


38.178 


32.482 


436.843 


43,128 
39,319 
39,199 
37,000 
37.500 


15,700 
17,330 


33,892 


259,560 


169 


:46 


6.779 


222,256 
142,101 
220,589 
150,349 
147.328 


39,230 


6.606 


416,321 
419,771 
311,784 
236,870 
326.825 


198.547 


229,584 
U9,334 
166,098 
211,725 
206.000 


93.070   :    291.617  :: 


59,000 
68,900 
65,000 
69,000 
43.000 


298,584 
218,234 
231,098 
280,725 
249.000 


352,31? 


192.543 


176.625 


38,000 
30,000 
41,117 
39,624 
33.093 


322,761 
232,101 
321,706 
277,473 
273.926 


36.357 


2-^6.593 


190,000 
169,213 
113,328 
97,626 
138.353 


40,000 
47,000 
50,000 
35,500 
31.000 


230,000 
216,213 
163,328 
133,126 
169.353 


40.700  :  132.505 


4.977.190 
4,661,482 
4,307,137 
3,924, 5U 
3,994,682 
4.012.496 


62.980  :   255.523  :;     .^  4.1.:0.069 


3,478,734 
1,593,6U 
1,497,595 
l,336,ai 
1.337.551 
1.353.731 


1/  No  figures  are  available  to  show  production  of  China,  Siaiii  and  some  other  countries  whose  production  is  practically  all  consumed  within  the  country  where  grown. 

2/  Restricted  under  international  agreement. 

3/  A  Javan  sugar  crop  covers  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested;  part  of  the  year  before  (when  it  is  planted);  and  part  of  the  year  succeeding  (when  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  is  marketed).    ormerly  (in 
1923-24  and  years  prior  thereto  shovm  in  the  table)  the  earlier  year  of  the  hyphenated  crop  year  given  in  the  table,  is  the  year  of  harvesting  and  the  later  one  is  the  year  in  which  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  so  harvestea  was 
marketed.   Beginning  in  1924-25,  and  covering  all  subsequent  years  shown  in  the  table,  the  earlier  year  in  the  hyphenated  crop  year  is  the  year  of  planting,  and  the  later  one  is  the  year  of  harvesting.   This  leaves  tne  crop 
planted  in  1922,  harvested  in  1923,  and  marketed  largely  in  1924,  to  bo  accounted  for.   This  crop  is  given  as  1,977,490  long  tons,  or  2,2U,788  short  tons.   Under  the  revised  method  of  reporting  the  Javan  =^°P'  "°"  "=%' .  J"^°„ 
tonnage  (2,214,783)  would  appear  as  an  adjusted  figure  for  the  production  of  the  crop  year  1925-24;  the  figure  which  appears  in  the  tablu  for  1923-24  (1,984,384  short  tons)  would  be  shown  as  the  production  of  1922-23.   Likewise, 
the  figures  appearing  In  the  table  for  each  of  the  crop  years  prior  to  1922-23,  .iould  be  shorn  as  the  production  of  the  crop  year  immediately  preceding  that  for  which  it  appears  in  the  table. 

^   Crops  produccdi- 

^  Exports. 
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Table  8g-     Beet  sugar: 


SiiraiTiary  of  world  production  b;.'-  continents  for  crop  years 
from  1901-02  to  1932-33  J   inclusive 


(In  long  tons) 


North  Ajnerica  1/ 


Crop  year 


United 
States 


i.u:i.'ope 
Total 


Total 
: World  production 


;        Total  ; 

Canada  :Nortli  Araerica:All  countries  2/:      beet  sugar 


1932-33 
1931-32 


1,206,656 
1,025,217 


1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29 — 

1927-28  

1926-27  

5-year  average- 


1925-26  

1924-25  

1923-24  

1922-23  

1921-22  

5-year  average 


1920-21  

1919-20  

I9I8-I9  

1917-lS  

1916-17  

5-year  average 


1915-16 % 

1914-15 2 

1913-U 1 

1912-13 : 

1911-12 ;_ 

5-year  average  :_ 

• 

1910-11 ; 

1909-10 : 

1908-09 : 

1907-08 1 

1906-07 :. 

5 -year  average  :_ 

• 

1905-06 : 

1904-05 : 

1903-04 1 

1902-03  ; 

1901-02 :_ 

5-year  average 


1,075 
901 
938 
965 
801 


936 


804 
974 
787 
615 
911 


818 


969 
652 

674 
682 

734 


742 


779 
646 
655 
624 
541 


649 


455 
450 
384 
440 


432 


688 
713 
640 
241 
246 


506 


57,279: 
48,254' 

40,953: 
27,869: 
28,857: 
27,212; 
31,422: 


31,262: 


1,263,935: 
1,073,471: 

1,116,641: 
929,582; 
967,497: 
992,453: 
832,668; 


967,768; 


6,518,783 
7,436,241 

10,209,882 
8,227,197 
8,463,309 
8,031,874 
6,871,892 


8,360,831 


439 
185 
217 
936 
190 


32,475: 
36,200: 
16,500; 
12,400: 
18,931; 


836,914 
1,010,385 
803,717 
628,336 
930,121 


7,453,293 
7,083,068 
5,057,761 
4,574,325 
4,009,648 


594 


23,301; 


841. 


^Q'-;' 


5,635,619 


419 
957 
892 
867 
577 


34,600: 
16,500; 

22,300; 
11,250: 
12.500; 


1,004,019; 
669,457: 
697,192: 
694,11":': 
747,0';7. 


942; 


19,4:^C 


762,372; 


3,704,939 

2,604,341 
3;J1:.,811 

H  j.;21,J.45 

'^■025,767 


>  ^ .'  >■ 


756: 
257: 
298; 
064: 
101; 


17,641; 
13,979; 
11,675: 
11,951; 
9,522; 


295;  12,954; 


797,397: 
660,236; 
666,973; 
636,015: 

662,249; 


5,456,621 
7,646,542 

7,967,969 
8,232,623 
6,338,638 


7,138,479 


220; 
595; 
010; 
200; 
010; 


455,220: 

450,595: 
384,010: 
440,200: 
433,010; 


607; 


8,105,126 
6,136,911 
6,543,865 
6,562,274 
6,710,808 


432^07; 


6,811,797 


283,717: 
209,722: 
208,135; 
195,463: 
163,126; 


212,033; 


283,717: 
209,722: 
208,135: 
195,463; 
163,126; 


6,932,343 
4,708,758 
5,881,333 
5,561,257 
6,750,478 


212,033: 


5.966,834 


7,782,718 
8,509,712 

11,326,523 
9,156,779 
9,430,806 
9,024,327 
7,704,560 


9,328,599 


8,290,207 
8,093,453 
5,861,478 
5,202,661 
4,939,769 


6,477,514 


4,708,958 
3,273,798 
3,883,003 
5,015,262 
5,772,864 


4,527,893 


6,254,018 
8,306,778 
8,634,942 
8,918,638 
6,889,261 


7,800,727 


8,560,346 
6,587,506 
6,927,875 
7,002,474 
7,143,818 


/ ,  A,44 ,404 


7,216,060 
4,918,480 
6,089,468 
5,756,720 
6,913,604 


Sources   Based  on  estimates  published  in  Vallet  and  Gray's  IJeokly  Statistical 

Sugar  Trade  Joiu^nal. 
1/  Refined  beet  sugar. 
2/  Includes  both  raw  and  refined  boet  sugar  (probably  chiefly  raw) . 


6,178,867 


:Sv;itzerland.: 

•        -n   X  T.  .X  •  '•  -      =   Other  :  Total 
Bulgaria  -Rou^aniac^-f  ,B-taxn,  .ugo   .European:  beet 

:        :     1/      :  w^xcv^a  ^cciun tries: 'Europe 

3:   6,900   ; 
85   6,100   : 

i6:   5,704   : 
;5:   5,800   ; 
.6:   7,300 
>A'       6,550 
7:   7,950 

29,311  : 
26,811  : 

58,136  : 
41,76a  : 
29,370  : 
:  42,368  : 
31,485 

48,710  :   336,362   :  85,883  :  91,441  :6, 518,783 
48,544  :   242,829   :  90,092  :  68,092  :7, 436, 241 

152,030  :   429,886   :  98,288  :  58,635  :1D,209,882 
82,230  :   289,762   :131,639  •  41,503  :8, 227, 197 
131,774  :   207,526   : 128,840  :  39,387  :8, 463, 309 
139,522  :   208,114   :  77,967  :  43,959  :8, 031,874 
162,821  :   165,465   :  78,770  :  28,468  :6, 871, 892 

'8:   6,661 

40,724 

: 133, 675  :   260,151   : 103, 101  :  42,390  : 8, 360,831 

i9:   6,395 
P*.   5,906 
>3t   5,896 
i5:   6,033 
;7:   5,856 

38,309 
:  39,758 
:  26,566 
:  16,250 

:   12,712 

:115,907  :    51,784   :  61,424  :  33,041  :7, 453, 293 

:  86,256  :    23,730   :132,379  :  59,528  :7, 083,068 

71,826  :    13,280   :  43,809  :  6,491  : 5,057,761 

49,872  :     7,011   :  36,435  :  32,717  :4, 574, 325 

:  25,761  :     6,446   :  25,688  :    -   :4, 009, 648 

)7:   6,017 

;  26,719 

:  69,924  :    20,450   :  59,947  :  26,355  : 5,635,619 

12  i   3,710 
SO:   8,550 
)9:  10,800 
)5i       8,750 
14:   8,250 

:   7,837 
:  10,974 
:   2,441 
:  lu,472  , 
:   9,022 

:  15,006  :     1,932   :  21,546  :   -    :3, 704, 939 
:  4,146  :       -     :  14,418  :   -    :2, 604,341 
:   1,672  :       -     :   _    :   _    :3, 185, 811 
I     2,539  :       _     :   _    :   _    :4,321,U5 
:  14,646  :       -     :   _    :   -    : 5,025,787 

'6:   8,012 

:   8,149 

:  7,602  :      386  i     7,193  -       -         0,768,405 

^4:  l6,onu 
-5:  12,350 
!5:   4,625 
i5:   3,000 
r4:   2,950 

:  11,591 
:  21,861 
:   7,352 
:   7,000 
:   7,757 

:  28,402  :     1,918   ^   -    :   -    : 5,456,621 
:  30,201  :       -     :   _    :   -    :7, 646, 542 
:  34,758  :      _     :   _    ;   _    :7, 967, 969 
:  34,173  :    '   -     :   _    :   -    :8, 282, 623 
:  36,180  :       -     :   -    :   -    :6,33S,:3S 

i9:   7,785 

:   11,112 

:  32,743  :       384   :   -    :   -    =7,138,474 

- 
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Table  8h.    Bo 


=ugar:     Prod-jotion  in  European  countries,    crop  years 
1901-02  to  193;i-33,   inclusive 


(In  long  tons) 


Crop  year 


1932-33 

1931-32  

1930-31  

1929-30  

1928-29  

1927-<:o 

1926-27  

5-year  average 

1925-26  

192/4-25 

1923-2i, 

1922-23  

1921-22  

''.5-year  average 

1920-21  

1919-20  

I9I8-I9  

1917-18  

1916-17  

ti-yoar  average 

1915-16  

191A-15  


Germany 


1,065,992 
1,567,042 

2,528,591 
1,966,782 
1,851,263 
1,665,/,  50 
1.657.088 


l.';33.3?5 


1,595,'A5 
1,575,68/, 
1,U6,891 
1,455,078 
1-305.810 


1.415.802 


1,152,960 
739,548 
1,350,665 
1,57^,671 
1. 603. 920 


1.2S?.953 


1,732,200 
2,639,330 

1913-14 ■>  2,617,937 

2,732,139 
l-?0?.47?. 


1912-13 

1911-12  2/  

5-vear  avera,:;c 


^A^,\:^7.. 


Czechoslovakia 


627,569 
801,921 

1,125,690 
1,022,116 
1,055,570 
1,253,163 
1.043.259 


1.09'?  .960 


1,497,004 

1,411,101 

1,001,049 

734,856 

659.907 


1.060.783 


705,919 
493,781 


164,905 
162,568 

150,269 
120,375 
107,322 
110,020 
79.498 


113.497 


73,145 
75,443 
47,321 
24,468 
16.322 


48.340 


Hungary 


103,410 
125,251 

234,171 
246,496 
220,062 
187,600 
173.470 


212.360 


172,560 

202,354 

122,583 

81,603 

74.t:98 


14,977 

-.   ■   .12,151 
606,793'^"' 
663,250 

9/,y..';oo 


I'^r'.aoo 


2,667 


^95.3uS 


1,0j.1,A'.'O 
1,602,31'"^ 
1,682,678 
1,919,853 
i..  154. 606 


.Source:     B 

1/  Refined  suga: 

2/  Figures  by  separate  couiitriec 


1.A74.I70 


1,015,370 
870,606 

1,203,659 
909,622 
904,047 
863,206 
729 . 0S2 


921.923 


757,987 
834,138, 
490,850 
492,705: 
306.073: 


576.351 


305,041 
154,444 
110,096 
200,265 
184.191 


100.807 


135,399 
302,961 
717,400 
978,838 

':a6.618 


53C.343 


Belgium 


264,254 
203,845 

283,659 
252,048 
279,290 
273,113 
233.421 


264.221 


332,170 
400,105 
300,121 
268,928 
289.366 


318.238 


242,589 

146,918 

74,183 

130,973 

-12;"'...0^ 


145  ■  9  ■■0 


113,097 
204,697 
229,049 
300,253 

2^^-'.:i20 


21s. 665 


Holland 


Russx.u 

and 
Ukraine 


243,003 
174,590 

299,523 
267,824 
319,937 
259,966 
287.422 


1,000,000 

1,512,000 

1,675,700 

950,000 

1,446,000 

1,501,986 

871.020: 


286.935  ;_  ^'^^S,941 


306,083 
332,723 
231,923 
255,592 
380.479 


301.360 


317,196 
238,692 
173,436 
199,295 
269.130 


Li2^i6i. 


r42,753 
302,458 
229,257 
.316,933 
267.607 


iigurus  reported  in  IVillot  &  Gray's  Oc  I'.lv  Statistical  Sugar  Traae  JoumiO: 


,041,903 
458,375 
366,742 
193,400 
,49.374 


421,959 


422,139 
499,275 

791,951 
923,757 
756,839 
566,515 
.552, 5» 


719,323 


575,673 
4v4,854 
389,995 
301,890 
179.096 


3,302 


88,490:  139,834 
-.78jl65i_U0,137 

336T61&" ^ 

1,028,530 
1.321.6Uu 


636,685 


1,654,361 
1,967,336 
1,687,799 
1,383,754 
2. 05s. 635 


1,750,377 


235,351 
143,611 

186,535 
121,404 
160,860 
145,. 335 
20.371 


127,001 


204,500 
135,270 
153,890 
71,790 
234.771 


160,044 


164,194 
145,072 
127,467 
131,038 

15^' .0^0 


1^3,554 


127,315 
157,347 
137,082 
U5,137 
134 .599 


140,356 


Denmark 


Italy      :   Spain     :Switzerland 


191,770  :     322,875   :  263,533: 
122,000   :      367,876   :   401,188! 


167,800 
134,300 
154,492 
U2,800 
151.119 


420,244 
440,822 
391,684 
234,276 
313.738 


339,836: 
273,955! 
266,246: 
259,964: 
284.387: 


151,102   ;      370,153   :   284,878: 


179,998 

U0,995 

102,358 

83,332 

U6.800 


160,926 
422,429 
351,102 
297,280 
217.532 


6,900 
6,100 

5,704 
5,800 
7,300 
6,550 

7,950 
6,661 


243,939 
252,040 
135,063 
160,035 
72.257: 


6,395 
5,906 
5,896 
6,033 

>,356 


131,707  :     289,854  :  132,667;       6,017 


134,335 
152,852 
144,600 
136,800 
112.300 


136,377 


135,484 
182,843 
107,633 
91,512 
Ub-293 


170,722: 
31,650: 
139,409: 
139,995: 
126,354: 


125,200 
153,000 
145,700 
149,400 
L10.250 


J.32,753  :  131,626: 
106, A44: 
101,815: 
169,355: 
113,755: 
133.774: 


3,710 
8,550 
10,300 
8,750 
3.253 


8,012 


150,041 
150,871 
304,977 
198,338 
158.663 


I6,00u 

12,350 

4,625 

3,000 


136,710  :   192,578  :  126,029:   7,785 


^^^ffl 


Bulgaria   :Romnania 


not  available  in  same  detail  as  in  alovc  table 


crop  years    prior  to  I9II-I2. 


The  European  tot=ls  esti:.i,ted  for  prior  yesr.s 


29,311 
28,811 

58,136 
41,762 
29,870 
42,363 
31.435 


:  48,710 
:   48, 5U 

:152,030 
:  82,230 
: 131,774 
:  139, ''.22 
: 162 .321 


40,724     : 133, 675 


38,309 
39,758 
26,566 
16,250 
12.712 


26,719 


: 115, 907 
:  36,256 
:  71,826 
:  49,872 
:  25.761 
:  69,924 


7,S37 
10,974 

2,441 
10,472 

9.022 


3,U9 


15,006 
4,146 
1,672 
2,539 

14.646 


7,602 


11,591 
21,861 
7,352 
7,000 
7.757 


28,402 
30,201 
34,758 
3..,  173 
36.130 


11,112  :  32,743 


Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 


336,362 
242,829 

429,886 
289,762 
207,526 
208,114 
165.465 


260,151 


51,784 

23,730 

13,280 

7,011 

6.446 


20,450 


1,932 


386 


1,918 


384 


Jugo- 
slavia 


85,883 
90,092 

98,288 

131,639 

128,840 

77,967 

78.770 


103,101 


61,424 
132,379 
43,809 
36,435 
25.688 
59,947 


21,546 
U,413 


7,193 


Other   !   Total 
European:   beet 
cam  tries:  Europe 


91,441  :6, 518, 783 
68,092  :7,436,241 


58,635 
41,503 
39,387 
43,959 
28.468 
42,390 


33,041 

59,528 

6,491 

32,717 


:1D,209,882 
:8, 227, 197 
:8, 463, 309 
: 8, 031, 374 
:6. 871.892 
:8, 360,831 

:7, 453, 293 
:7, 083, 063 
; 5,057,761 
:4, 574, 325 
4, 009 .648 


26,355  !5, 635, 619 


:3, 704, 939 
:2, 604, 341 
:3, 185, 811 
:4, 321, 145 
;5, 025. 787 


:3,76R,/,05 


:  5,456,621 
:7,6.',6,542 
:7, 967, 969 
:8, 232, 623 
:6.338.r'38 


:  7, 138,474 


\ 
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Table  Si,-     Sugar:  Harvesting  periods  in  different  countries  throughout  the  world 

|Jan.]Feb.]March|April[May]June|July|Aug. |Sept. [Oct. |Nov.|Dec. 


Cane  Sugar 


United  States  -  principal  supply  areas  1/ 


Louisiana  

Florida  

U.S.  insular  areas- 
Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands  

Hawaiian  Islands 

West  Indies 

Cuba 

Jamaica  

Trinidad  

Barbados  

Antigua  

St.  Kitts  

Other  British  Vifest 

Indies  

Martinique  

Guadaloupe  

San  Domingo  

Haiti  


Mexico 


Central  American 
countries  

South  America 

Demerara  

Surinam  

Venezuela  

Ecuador  

Peru 

Argentine  

Brazil  


Asia 


British  India  

Java 

Formosa  &  Japan  — 
Philippine  Islands 

Africa 

Egypt  

Mauritius  

Reunion  

Natal  

Mozambique  

Europe  -  Spain 
Oceania  -  Australia 
Fiji  Islands 


Europe 

Continental  nations 
listed  in  table -oh  - 
Exceptions  follow- 

Sweden  

Italy  

America 

United  States  

Canada  


X 


X 

X 

X 

2/X 

X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


;     X 

X 

:      X 

:      X 

:        X 

;     X 

I   X 

:      X   : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:      X 

:   X 

:     X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X   : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X   : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:     X   : 

:      X 

;        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:     X    : 

V 

:      /s. 

:        X 

:      X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:      X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X    ; 

:     X 

:        X 

:     X 

:   X 

:      X    : 

:      X 

:        X 

:      X 

:    X 

:      X    : 

:     X 

:       X 

:     X 

:  X 

:     X    : 

:     X 

:       X 

:     X 

:   X 
1  X 

:      X    : 
:     X    : 

:     X    : 

X 

:     X      ! 

X 

:      X    ; 

:     X   ; 

X   : 

X 

:  X 

•     X    : 
X    : 

:     X    : 

X   : 

X      : 

X    : 

X    I 

:     X    : 

X   : 

X      : 

X    : 
X  • 

X   : 

:     X   •• 

X   ' 

X      : 

X    : 

X  • 

:      X   : 

X   ' 

X      : 

X    « 

X    : 

:     X    : 

X      : 

X      : 

X    : 

X    : 
X    : 

X   : 

X    ; 
X    ; 

:     X   : 

X   : 

X      : 

X    : 

X    : 
X   : 
X    : 

X  : 

X  :   X 
X  : 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Beet  Sugar 


X  : 
X  ; 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X  ; 
X  : 

X  : 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
2/X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X    : 

X    : 

X 

X    : 

X    : 

X 

X   J 

X    : 

X    : 

X 

Source:   Compiled  from  Willett  &  Gray^s  Weekly  Statistical  Su^ar  Tr..dp 

^   JLxcept  Phxlxppine  Islands,  included  under  Asia.      2/  Harvest  begins. 


X 
X 


1 
X 


Journal , 
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CONSUIvIPTION 


Crop-sourc^ 


ages 


rket  deliveries 


912- 
916 


Continental  United  Stat 


Cane 

Beet 

Total 


5.7 

?''i.2 


U.S.  insular  areas  - 

Hawaii 3-4.0 

Virgin  Islands g/ 

Puerto  Rico  

Philippines  

Total 2ic,i.. 

Total  U.S.  continental  a 
insular 4^.«JZ 


8.6 


Foreign  - 

Cuba 

Other  foreign  

Total  f ';rQign^ •- 


-49.7 

50.  S 


1907- 
1911 


10,5 

J4.0. 

24  ."5 


14.2 
2/ 
7.4 

_2.3 


23  .9 
48,4 


41.7 


1902- 
1906 


1897- 
1901 


11.3 
8.1 


11.1 
3.2 


19.4 


14.; 


12.9 

2/' 
4.5 
.8 


12.0 

2.1 
i 


18.2 


14 « < 


37.6 


29.1 


38.0 

2jUL. 


61 


16.6 

_i3_Li. 
70.1 


Miscellaneous 1  .5 


.5 


.9 


,8 


Total  market  deliveries 
domestic  consumption  (a 
sources) JOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1/  Based  on  Tailett  andjally 
2/  Reported  among  "Othe 
3/  Includes  average  del 


refined . 
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Table  9. 


Sugar:   Crop-sources  of  sugar  marketed  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  by  5-year  averages 

for  period  from  1897  to  1932,  inclusive  1/ 


Crop-sourc6 


Continental  United  States 

Cane 

Beet 

Total  


U.S.  insular  areas  - 

Hawaii  

Virgin  Islands  

Puerto  Rico  

Philippines  

Total  

Total  U.S.  continental  and 
insular  


Foreign  - 

Cuba 

Other  foreign  

Total  f-.TQign— 


Miscellaneous  


Total  market  deliveries  for 
domestic  consumption  (all 
sources)  


Quantity  -  in  thousands  of  short  tons 


Year 
1932 


150 
1.232  ; 


957 

A 

851 


2,';^!.:6 


.^^■6.1 


1,647 


i.67L 


5,840 


1927- 
1931 


2  1922- 
1926 


U5 

1.06.d 


800 
6 

610 

642 


2 ,  'j'^o 


2,918 
?.L 


6,210 


171 


601 
5 

/J8 
01  3 


1917- 
1921 


223 

8C2_ 

1,0.'-'^  6 


5/iO 

7 

394 

95 


li03'J 


?,//// 


3,262 

7^ 


2^:,iL 


5,803 


2.065 


2,116 


K,3^A 


1912- 
1916 


237 

9(2 


579 
2/ 

355 
_111_ 
..^0^3_ 

2,015 


2,057 
-.6 


1907- 
1911 


378 


5U 
2/ 
267 
82 


1.2^9 


Uki4 


19 


4,137 


1,508 


19 


3,615 


1902- 
1906 


339 

:S3 


385 

2/ 

136 


.]  .  1 29 


1,139 

702_ 

-ix'iii- 
27 


2,997 


1897- 
1901 


267 


289 

2/ 
50 
18 


L._ilLL 


7r>l 


401 

J  .28;.' 

1,638 
V  18 


2-'2,407 


Percentage  of  total  market  deliveries 


Yeai 
1932 


2,6 

.21"i-_ 
2..-! .  7 


16.4 

.1 

14.6 


Tj.J, 


28,2 

J.,_ 

22  ,-6 


100.0 


1927- 
1-131 


_17.J:^ 


12.9 

,1 

c>.8 

10  : 


52.6 


47.0 


100.0 


1922- 
1926 


3.0 


10.4 

.1 

7.2 


^2^^ 


56.2 
_1.3 


100.0 


1917- 
192.1 


5.1 

J:?.l4_ 


12.4 

.2 
9.0 

2.3 


2:.  9 
47,4 


48.6 
0  '. 


100.0 


1912- 
1916 


5.7 


14.0 

2/ 
8.6 
_2_,^ 


_48.._I 


49.7 

1  1 


2.0  :   50 > 8 


100.0 


1907- 
1911 


10.5 

14.0 

-24^ 


14.2 
2/ 

7.4 
_2J_ 


23,9 


48.4 


41.7 


^^L 


.5 


100.0 


1902- 
1906 


11.3 
8.1 


19.4 


12.9 

2/' 
4.5 
.8 


18,2 


37.6 


38.0 
61.4 


.9 


100.0 


i/  Based  on  Willett  and  Gray.   The  quantity  is  reported  according  to  the  weight  of  the  sugar  as  consujned,  refined  and/or  partially  refined. 

2/  Reported  among  "Other  foreign"  prior  to  1917. 

3/  Includes  average  deliveries  from  stocks  (unclassified)  of  some  5,000  tons. 


1897- 
1901 


11.1 
3.2 


J4^ 


12.0 

2/ 

2.1 
.7 


14.8 


29.1 


16.6 
53.5 


70.1 


100.0 
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r  .  ■     CHART  1 

Crop  soiircGS  of  sugar  raarl<;eted  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  by  5-yeti.r  averages  from 
1897  to  1932,   inclusive 


YEAR 
1897 

!932 


Expressed  in  quantities 
LEGEND 
US.CONTlNeNTAt 


CANt  BEST 


(doty  tree) 


'ym^^mm 


HAWAII    Poe(?tc)  prtiifp'Nts 


Cuna 


tooo 


COMPARtSoV)    Ofr     YEARS     I8S7  AND   1932 


li 


^a^>^^^:MMfe 


i;M^^-v 


6TI4CI{ 
i=t>PPK»Hf 


THO'JSAKiOS  OF  SHORT   TONS 

2000  3O0O  1^600  tooo 


I 


&O0O 


,  Period    ^ 
16^7-1901 


1902' » 90  6 

i9»7-l9El 
I92^-  192^^ 
IS27'I93I 


Yr/AF^lY  AVtRAGt   DUi^INC*    E.AtH    FIVE  YE.Af^    PeP.lOO    SPEClClCD 


P^^^^^^^- 


w/////A^^m 


»  <f  J  J' X  rf' J".",",f  .*.*.' 


iitAttf"****  «•»••*•»« 


3 


>i  i»i  I  III 


/ 
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CHART  2 


Crop  soiirces  of   sugar  marketed  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  by   5-yGar  averages  from 
1897  to  1932,    inclusive 

Expressed  in  percentages  of  total  market  delivery 


i;«Er7:-:J5.: 


CANE  BEET 


.irecND 


O.'G.COMTifJEK'TAL  INSULAR  FOPvfJGM 


RiCo 


0,nY         P.iLL  Odty 


193  ^ 


L  or'if-'ARI-^^.CKi  O  F   Y  E  -<\f  >.>•:>   •  ."l-  '^  7  /\  N  O  I  t^  3  ::: 


( o  O 


PERICLi 

OATF.S  INCl-'Jiivt 

1897 -tori 


!9D2-!9C6 
•  507-  i~-'!l 

1917-  t9ei 
I9a7-03| 


Vr.'Api.V    /.■.VF.f>At;£  r..i;PiKiQ    PAf.w   .r.vr.  N  £,iM~.  i^'ERIOD  3P,f.(_J~tCP 


7//^-^/^! 


Si|:«f  :-^--:^: 


i^f; 


:>;['VyZ''///?A'^i_ 


mmmmMm 


^^^i^^^^^'^/-^)  -^^" 


g^^^^$Mz^;^-i§jfggl' 


m 


Durces 


Year 


;.,932 


1931 
L930 
19'^9 
:.928 


av. 


1926 

L926 

19£4 

1923 

1922 

>-jVr.   av. 


1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

5-VT  av. 


L916 

1.915 

J.  912 

5-^yr.  av. 


1911 
1910 
'L909 
1908 
1907 


av. 


1906 

1905 

1904 

i.903 

1902 

:-yr.av. 


Continental  Unj 


Cane 


Beet 


: 


149,763:1,232,1' 

: 
192,412:1,255,3 
184,439:1,066,01 
176,482:      959, 4 j 
129, 639:1, 161, 7j 
43 ,  229;      874,01- 


145 


78 

139 

91 

241 
305 


171 


305 

91 

172 

253 

289 


^g22 
2§i 
251 
161 
232 

OQQ 


322 
372 
459 
437 
296 


377 


300 
374 
562 
327 
331 


339 


240:1, 065. 3^^ 


Total 
foreign 
1,672,0067 

• 

2,318,021:' 
2,781,272: 
3,392,795: 
2,953,365: 
3.268,680: 
,2,942,827: 


; Miscellaneous 


853 
1,194 
1,551 


719 


690: 
949: 
446: 
475} 
728 


457 


506 
420 
518 
428 
456 


466 


975 
740 


977  5:-  3,730,808: 
993  oj:  3,295,987: 
834  d-  3,260,313: 
985,9-  3,105,380: 
,005,^^-3479,^189^ 
959 . ^-  3,534.357: 


1,789 
1,633 
2,038 
2,342 
2,660 


2,092 


1,060,^-  2,120,027: 
508,9-  3,003,257: 
976,3-  2,379,764: 
591, (J-  2,112,613: 

j79^_1^693,833: 


2,547 
19,146 
38,185 
33,046 
29,695 


'^tkf. 


784, f  -^,0-^0, >.o8: 
861,  •  2,085,811: 


-24^24 


275i  699, JJ  2,314,941: 
700,1-  2,249,396: 
578,  iL.lil83, 7591, 

,724,|i-2,LlQMS5i_ 

T ^: 


633 

057 


137 


643 
967 
155 
795 


865 


101 
665 
487 
936 
520 


S41 


15,680 
17,248 
22,624 
21,784 
_1G^97£ 
18,862 


1,801,320: 

1^918,084: 
Se^r  1,823,329: 
552,     1,793,631: 

420X-i-899^2^iL 
toT?    1/847,088: 


18,939 
17,024 
22,552 
18,939 
_18,199 
.19.131 


;3ased  on  Willett  and  Gray 
'J     Included  in  "Ot|ier  fo 


336,f  1,906,088: 
247 ,[  1,724,793: 
190j  1,989,435: 
277}  1,689,877: 
166i-i.il97_i458£_ 
Tig    1.841.526; 


15,848 
23,386 
30,587 
29,876 
32.396 


26,419 


Total 
deliverie. 
all  sourci 
5,839,63r 

6,132,2gc 
6,271,30:. 
6,608,29f 
6,207,75^ 
5,932,69f- 


6,210.45.^ 


6,351,89( 
6,171, 2B7 
5, 437,01c 
5,354,36r 
■  5,703,8jf 
5 ,  803 ,  68;- 


4,600,207 
4,574,852 
4,555,791 
3,915, 07£ 
4,125,621 


-4.354,.^0£ 
4, 0^7;  ere 

4,267,715 

4,212,126 

4,192,316 

.3,924y6A4 

4,136. sfe 


3,753,5^6 
3,752,398 

3, 648, 679 
3,568,084 
_5,353,25'7 
5,615,174 


3,207,69'B 
2,943,08^ 
3,099, 2ai 
2,856,60p 
2,874,041 
2,996,92'?' 
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Table  10.  -  S;:igar 


Delivered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
years  1902  to  1932, inclusive 


from  specified  crop  sources 


Year 


Refined  and/or  consumption  basis  -  In  short  tons) 


Unitca  States  Insular  Areas 


U.S. total 

Continental 

and  Incjular 


Continental  United  States 


Cane 


Beet 


252,156 


Total 
Continental 


Hav/aii 


Virgin 
Islands 


Puerto 
Rico 


Philippines 


Total 
Insular 


Foreign 


Cuba 


Other 
foreign 


Total 
foreign 


Miscellanuous 


Total 
deliverie, 
cill  soi.irci 
5,039,63( 

6,132,22,' 
6,271,3C; 
6,508,291 
6,207,75^ 
5,932.69f 


;,932 

1931 

i.930 
;.929 
,.928 
19^7 


149,7b3:l 
: 

::1, 
si, 


192,412 
184,439 
176,482 
129,639 
45,229 


255, 
,066 
959 

!l,161 

874 


1,316 

1,050; 

437 

,710 

.005 


1,381,919 

1,447,728 
1,250,489 
1,135,919 
1,291,349 
917.234 


956,866 


903 
753 

867 
765 
712 


746 
136 
952 
505 
057 


4,049 

1,806 
5,662 
5,745 
10,250 
6.122 


851,105 


973,693 


2,785,712 


4,167,651 


1,647,343 


24,762 


1,672,005 


699 
728 

430 
652 
540 


363 
892 
013 
889 
565 


761 
751 

677 
535 
436 


564 

851 
041 
2U0 
687 


2,366 
2,239 
1,978 
1,961 
1,745 


479 

541 
731 


3,814 

3,490 
3,114 
5  ,  (C  o  i*)- 
2,  co'^i 


207 

030 
650 

193 


2,280 
,752 
.376 
,920 
>  1  62 


563 
745 
345 
410 
446 


37 

28 
16 

32 
6 


458 
527 
450 

955 
254 


2,318 
2,781 
3,392 

2,953 
5.268 


021 
272 
795 

5G5 
680 


853 

1,194 
1.551 


145. 240; 1.065. 504 


1.208.544 


800 


47J 


5.517 


610 


305 


642 


068 


2,058 


3.26'-: 


9()i 


2 


9ie 


502 


21 


325 


2,942 


827 


719 


6,210.4S. 


L926 

.926 

1.924 

1923 

1.922 

'-yr.   av. 


78,690:  977,553 
139,949:   995,803 

91,446:  854,050 
241,475j  985,520 
505.728:1.005.544 


171.457 


1,056,245 
1,133,752 
925,476 
1,226,995 
1.511.072 


692 
712 
566 
515 

516 


270 
854 
684 
031 
869 


5,689 
9,510 
2,429 
1,578 
5.504 


514 
564 
382 
281 
348 


846 
070 
634 
563 
512 


350 
455 
297 

221 
240 


250 
461 
242 
677 
183 


959,250 


1.150.707 


600 


741 


418 


325 


51^ 


561 


1,565 
1,759 
1,249 
1,019 
1.110 


055 
395 
189 


531 


2,619 
2,873 
2,174 

2.421 


298 
647 
665 
G44 
940 


686 
253 
165 
960 
23  V' 


2,167 


238 


262 


252 
120 
054 
010 
45_9 
176 


44 
37 
97 
159 
41 


556 
867 
259 
570 
850 


3,730 
3,295 
3,260 
3,105 
3.279 


808 
987 
313 
380 
289 


1,789 
1,633 
2,058 

d.  y  O  'i  fc 

2,600 


181 


357 


2,092 


6,351,891 
6,171,25', 
5, 437, Oil 
5,354,36^ 
5,703,8Bt 


5,803.68;.' 


l921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1  917 

5-yr  av. 


505,506 
91,420 
172,518 
255,428 
289,456 


^^ 2 2, 466 


1,060,614 
508,980 
976,925 
591,028 
879,289 


.916 

1.915 

19-^ 

.:.91£ 

>-yT.  av. 


251,975; 

251,740; 

161,275j 

232,655 

288,057 

n  T  f7  -\  'zn 


805,567 


1,366,120 
600,400 

1,149,441, 
844,456; 

1.168,745; 


257,137 


1.911 

,.910 

'L909 

1908 

1907 

5-7r.  av. 


322,643 
372,967 
459,155 
437,795 
296,764 


377.865 


1906 

1905 

1904 

,903 

1902 

'-yr.av 


300,101 
374,665 
562,487 
327,956 
551,520 


;9,541 


784,287 
861,568 
699,214 
700,552 


1,025,85F- 


540 
437 
576 
481 
_6e3 
559 


201 
418 
603 
342L 
139 


5,790 
11,749 
9,280 
4,136 
5,694 


418 
375 

3a 

482 


614 
128 
506 
307 
946 


146 

127 

81 

52 

81 


908 
734 
215 
177 
578 


1,111 
952 
988 
908 

1,253 


759 


1,056,202 

1,115,508 

860,489 

932,985 

866,950 


598 
570 
571 
567 
589 


045 
575 
631 
542 
455 


_393 
459 
336 
507 

570 

519 


t)60 


97 


925 


1,058 


861 
347 
047 
835 
823 


124 
134 
135 
49 
147 


524 

626 
394 
974 

764 


1,102 
1,041 
1,014 
988 
1,057 


513 
029 
401 
964 
558 

C52 
450 

34B 
072 
151 
021 


2,477 
1,552 
2,137 
1,755 
2,402 


653 
429 
842 
420 
105 


961,995 


2.064 
2,198 
2,151 
1,874 

1,9a 


579 


36J 


354 


782: 


118 


ISV 


1.052 


60-v 


:.oi: 


685 
692 
656 
563. 
136 
^51 
599 


090 

362 
53.5 
lOG 
057 

1.1 '-' 

052 
261 
229 
o64 


09] 
756 
CJ7 
993 

/o:;. 


29 

620 

64 

21 

6 


936 

501 
667 
620 
132 


2,120 
3,003 
2,379 

2,112 
1,693 


027 
257 
764 
613 
833 


2,547 
19,146 
38,185 
33,046 
29,695 


5'!k 
554 

594 

116 

751 

647 


148.571 


16 
23 
55 
19 
119 


To'] 
217 
825 
665 
.112 


.ax2e5 
r;83o 

2^085 
2,514 
2,249 
1,985 


.-56 


925 


46 


510 


2.103 


'M 
811 
941 
396 
759 
455 


24.5.^4 


T5,08"0 
17,248 
22,624 
21,784 
10.974 


18,^.i62 


486,080: 
562,384: 
^20,457 


507,681 


890,287 
884,807 
945,255 
990,179 
717.225 


540 
514 
541 
507 

468 


099 
223 
712 
640 
274 


314 
310 

263 
207 
.158 


296 
005 
331 
295 
396 


885,546 


514 


369 


206 


664 


336,355 
247,208 
190,551 
277,271 
166,549 


245.547 


656,456 
621,873 
553,038 
605,207 
497.869 


385 
421 
370 
400 
348 


120 
077 
454 
792 
476 


£17 

159 

150 

96 

95 


255 
919 
975 
508 
006 


582,888 


53J 


iased  on  Willett  and  Gray. 

\J     Included  in  "0t|ier  foreign"  prior  to  1917 


299 


155 


893 


188 

103 

52 

50 

11 


617 
257 
420 
500 
934 


1,043 
932 
857 
765 
718 


82 


556 


6S3 


012 
483 
463 
455 
vJi4 
409 


1,933 
1,817 
1,802 
1,755 
1,435 


299 

290 
698 
614 
P77 


578 
837 
598 
026 


370 
004 
835 
751 
243 


222 

31 

224 

766 


955 


503 


442 


5;}6 


950 

oeo 

494 
780 
955 
r46 


1,801 
1,918 
1,825 
1,793 
i899 


1,847 


320 
084 
329 
531 

181 
038 


18,939 
17,024 

18,959 
18,199 
19,131 


46 
16 
24 
33 


928 
434 

752 
540 
856 


649 
578 
526 
550 
446 


303 
050 
161 
640 
33^ 


1,285 
1,199 
1,079 
1,135 
944 


75:j 
905 
139 
847 
207 


305 
233 
260 
999 


913 
804 
214 
172 


891.557 


600 
490 
723 
690 
1 ,  006 


175 

989 
221 
705 
071 


902 


546 


094 


1.12c 


1.159.294 


702 


2o2 


1,906 
1,724 

1,989 
1,689 
1.S97 
1.841 


088 
793 
435 
377 

458 


15,848 
23,386 
30,587 
29,876 
32,396 


20.419 


4,600,20'; 
4,574,85} 
4,555,791 
3,915, 07£ 
4.125,631 


4* 


4,257,715 
4,212,126 
4,192,3^6 


4,136,8^6 


5,755,556 
3,752,388 
3, 648, 579 
3,668,084 
3,555,2^7 


3,615,174 


3,207,6^B 

2,943,0SE 
3,099,2ai 
2,865, 60p 
2,874,041 


2.996,927 
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Table  11.  -  Reiined  sugar:  Quantitative  geographical  aistribution  in  the  United 
States  of  refined  sugar  from  specified  refining  sources, 
1928  to  1932,  inclusive 


(In  thousands 

of  short  tons ) 

:   Kefined  in 

:   continental 

U.  S. 

Cuban- 

Refined  : 

:  United  States 

insular- 
refined 

refined 
(prefer- 

in 
foreign 

Total 

Marketing  area 

3eet 

all 

and  year 

Cane 

sugar 

(free  of 

ential 

countries  : 

roiining 

refin- 

facto- 

duty) 

duty) 

(full 

Eoui-ces  1/ 

eries 

ries 

dutv) 

Atlantic  Coast  States  1932 

:   2,111 

42 

82 

357 

4 

2,596 

1931 

:  2,283 

93 

74 

267 

1    : 

2,718 

1930 

2,ii99 

10 

66 

184 

6 

2,765 

1929  : 

:  2,488 

:      8 

42 

188 

2/ 

2,726 

1938 

:  ?,^60 

52 

37 

121 

2 

2.672 

Gulf  Coast  States     1932 

277 

67 

U 

32 

2 

392 

1931 

3A3 

72 

9 

38 

2 

464 

1930 

409 

48 

11 

t     34 

2 

504 

1929 

UO 

44 

5 

22 

8 

519 

1928 

/.iv 

/<; 

4 

19 

5 

490 

Interior  Valley  States 

-East  of  Mississippi  River 

1932 

:    393 

450 

- 

:      56 

2/ 

1,399 

1931 

!  1,041 

492 

2/ 

29 

2/ 

1,562 

1950   : 

1,157  : 

392 

32 

2/ 

1,581 

1929 

•  1,225 

32U 

- 

32 

1 

1,578 

1928 

1.039 

455 

- 

32 

1 

1.577 

-V*est  of  Mississippi  River 

1932 

321 

44.0 

- 

1 

_ 

762 

1931 

363 

405 

- 

2/ 

- 

768 

1930 

a3 

407 

- 

2/ 

2/ 

825 

1929 

422 

388 

- 

:      5 

2/ 

815 

1928 

401 

422 

- 

2 

2/ 

325 

Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain 

States             1932 

1    325 

235 

86 

- 

:      3 

:      U% 

—  -  1V31   • 

398 

207 

204 

55 
48 

6 

13 

P.  - 

643 

1930   J 

1 

:      664 

1929 

421 

194 

16 

27 

:      3 

:      661 

1928 

395 

213 

25 

:      23 

6 

:      662 

All  States  -  total  1/  1932 

3,928 

1,234 

181 

446 

9 

:  3/  5,798 

1931   i 

4,403 

1,269 

138 

340 

5 

:  2/   6,155 

1930 

4,882 

1,061 

125 

263 

:      9 

:  2/  6,340 

1929 

4,996 

954 

63 

274 

!     12 

'  1/   6,299 

1928 

^.,763 

1,187 

66 

197 

:     14 

:  i/  6,227 

Net  cnange  -  1932  conpared  with  1928 


Atlrr.tic  Coast  States:  — 

Gui^  Joast  States  

Interior  Valley  States  - 
-East  of  iilississippi  River 
-.iBst  of  ijississippi  River 
Pacific  Coast  and  fountain 

States  

All  States  -  total  1/  


-349 
-14.0 

-196 
-80 

-70 
-=811. 


-10 
+22 

-5 
+18 

+22 
H7 


+45 
+10 


+61 
+115 


+236 
+13 

+24 
-1 

-23 
+249 


+2 


-1 
2/ 


_:i. 


-76 
-98 

-178 
-63 

-13 
-429 


Source:   Basic  figures  from  statistics  compiled  bj.  The  Sugar  Institute,  Inc. 

1/  Includes  small  quantities  purchased  by  the  United  States  government,  deliveries  not 

specified. 
2/  Small  quantity. 
^  These  totals  do  not  agree  vjith  those  in  Table  14.  by  the  amount  of  the  undistributed 

differences  shown  in  that  table. 
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Table  12.-  Refined  sugar:  Percentage  of  the  consumption  of  each  geographic 
v/as  supplied  from  specified  sources,  1928  to  1932,  inclusive 


area  which 


(Percent) 


:    Refined  in 

U.S. 

Cuban- 

Refined 

:    continental 

insular- 

refined 

in 

Tot.nl 

Marketing  area 

:   United  St.ates 

refined 
(free  of 

(pr(  fer- 
ential 

foreign 
coi,mtries 

all 

and  year 

■  Cane 

Beet 

souEces 

refin- 

sugar 

duty) 

duty) 

which  pay 

eries 

factories 

full  duty 

Atlantic  doast  States  

1932 

!   81.3 

1.6 

3.1 

13.8 

0.2 

100.0 

1931 

84.0 

3.4 

2.7 

9.8 

.1 

100.0 

1930 

90.4 

.4 

2.4 

6.6 

.2 

100.0 

1929 

91.3 

.3 

1.5 

6.9 

1/ 

100.0 

19.-^3 

92.1 

1.9 

l.A 

'■.5 

.1 

100.0 

Gulf  coaqt,  Stntpq 

1  arin 

70.7 
73.9 

17.1 
15.5 

3.7 
1.9 

8.1 
C.2 

.4 
.5 

100.0 
100.0 

VJiA-1.4.    V^Wd-bJ  U   kJOCLUC^P           .-.—  —  —  —.— 

1931 

1930 

81.2 

9.5 

2.2 

6.7 

.U 

100.0 

1929 

84.9 

3.4 

1.0 

4.2 

1.5 

100.0 

1928 

85.1 

9.2 

.8 

3.9 

1.0 

100.0 

Interior  Valley  States 

-East  of  Mississippi  River 

1932 

63.8 

32.2 

- 

4.0 

1/ 

100.0 

1931 

66.6 

31.5 

1/ 

1.9. 

1/ 

100.0 

1930 

73.2 

24.8 

- 

2.0 

- 

100.0 

1929 

77.6 

20.3 

- 

2.1 

y 

100.0 

• 

1928 

69.1 

28.9 

_ 

2.0 

1/ 

100.0 

-West  of  Mississippi  River 

1932 

42.1 

57.8 

.1 

100.0 

1931 

47.3 

52.7 

_ 

1/ 

- 

100.0 

1930 

50.7 

49.3 

_ 

1/ 

1/ 

100.0 

1929 

51.8 

47.6 

- 

.6 

1/ 

100.0 

1928 

48.6 

51.2 

- 

.2 

1/ 

100.0 

Pacific  coast  and  Mountain  Stafces-1932 

50.0 

36.3 

13.2 

.5 

100.0 

1931 

58.0 

32.2 

8.6 

.9 

.3 

100.0 

1930 

60.0 

30.7 

7.2 

1.9 

.2 

100.0 

1929 

63.7 

29.3 

2.5 

4.1 

.4 

100.0 

1928 

59.7 

32.2 

:.6 

i  •  ^ 

1.0 

100.0 

All  States  -  total  

1932 

67.8 

21.3 

3.1 

7.7 

.1 

100.0 

1931 

71.5 

20.6 

2.3 

5.5 

.1 

100.0 

1930 

77.0 

16.7 

2.0 

4.2 

.1 

100.0 

1929 

79.3 

15.1 

1.0 

4.4 

.2 

100.0 

1928 

76.5 

19.1 

1.1 

3.1 

.2 

100.0 

Source:  Based  on  table  11. 
1/  Nominal. 


Atlan 


Gulf 


Inter 
-Eas 


-Wes 


Pacif 


All  S 


Bourc 
1/  No 
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Table  13.-  Refined  sugar:   Percentage  of  the  supply  from  each  specified  source  which  was 

marketed  in  each  geographic  area,  1923  to  1932,  inclusive 


(I'ercent) 

:    Refined  in 
:    continenta± 

!   U.  S. 

Oiiban- 

Refined   '■ 
in      " 

Proportion 
of  total  in 

Marketing  area 

i.   United  States 

I  insular- 
:  refined 
:  (free  of 
:   duty) 

refined 
(prefer- 
ential 
duty) 

foreign   • 
countries  • 
which  pay  ■ 
full  duty  " 

areas  from 

and  year 

I   Cane 
|refin- 
1  erics 

;  Beet 
•   sugar 
[factories 

all  sources 
to  total 
domestic 

deliveries 

Atlantic  coast  States  1932 

:   53.7 

:    3.4. 

45.0 

:    c:0.1 

43.5 

/A.8 

1931 
1930 

:   51.8 
:   51.2 

7.3 
.9 

:    78.5 
:    70.0 

20.0 
66.7 

44.2 
43.6 

1929 

:   4-9.8 

.8 

!    67.0 

!    68.6 

- 

43.3 

1928 

:   51.6 

A.A 

:    56.9 

:    61.3 

14.3 

42.9 

Gulf  coast  States 1932 

:    7.1 

5, A 

7.9 

7.1 

20.0 

6.8 

1931 

:    7.8 

5.7 

6.5 

11.2 

40.0 

7.5 

1930 

S.A 

A.5 

8.8 

12.9 

22.2 

:     8.0 

1929 

!    8.8 

4.. 6 

7.9 

3.0 

66.7 

:     8.2 

1928 

8.8 

3.8 

6.2 

9.7 

:      35.7 

:     7.9 

Interior  Valley  States 

-East  of  Mississippi  River  1932 

22.7 

36.4 

- 

12.6 

1.3 

:    24.1 

1931 

23.6, 

38.8 

V 

!     8.5 

1/ 

:    25.4 

1930 

23.7: 

37.0 

:    12.2 

1/ 

:    24.9 

1929 

2^.5: 

33.6 

- 

11.7 

:      8.3 

25.1 

1928 

22.9: 

38.3 

- 

16.3 

:      7.1 

:    25.3 

-West  of  Mississippi  River  1932 

8.2: 

35.7   . 

n 

_ 

:    13.1 

1931 

8.2; 

31.9   ■ 

- 

1/' 

- 

12.5 

1930 

8.6: 

38.4. 

- 

ij 

y 

13.0 

1929 

8.5: 

40.7 

- 

1.8 

1/ 

12.9 

1928 

S.l: 

35.6 

_ 

1.0 

1/ 

13.3 

Pacific  coast  and  Mountain  States-1932 

8.3i 

19.1 

47.1 

35.2 

11.2 

1931 

8.6: 

16.3   , 

39.9 

1.8 

40.0 

10.4 

1930 

8.1: 

19.2 

33./. 

4.9 

11.1 

10.5 

1929 

8. As   20./+ 

25.1 

9.9 

25.0 

10.5 

1928 

3.3:   17.9 

36.9 

11.7 

42.9 

10.6 

All  States  -  total 1932 

100.0:   100.0   : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1931 

100.0:   100.0   : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1930  . 

100.0:   100.0   : 

100.0    : 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1929  • 

100.0:   100.0   : 

100.0    ; 

100.0   : 

100.0 

:   100.0 

1928  : 

100.0; 

100.0   : 

100.0    ; 

I'iO.O   : 

100.0 

100.0 

aource:   Based  on   table  ll"." 
1/  Nominal. 
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Table  14.  -  Sugar:  Analysis  of  total  domestic  consximption  of  sugar,  to  show  area  where 
consumed,  where  refined,  and'where  the  crops  were  groivn, 
1928  to  1932, -inclusive,  in  quantities 

(OuantitY  -  in  short  tons) 


1932 


Yearly 

average 

1928-1931 

.hclusi''  e 


1931 


1930 


1929 


1928 


Total  deliveries  for  domestic  consumption 


5.839.636  ::  /6.279.?-95 


6.132.22??. 


6.271.302 


6.308.298 


.6^207.752 


Where  the  sugar  was  consumed 

Atlantic  Coast  States  

Gulf  Coast  States  

Mississippi  Valley  States  - 

East  of  Mississippi  Rivor/ 

West  of  Mississippi  Rive/  

Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  

U.S.  Government ^^ 

Undistributed  difference  1/  

. Total  deliveries 


2,595,800  I 
392,055 

1,398,918 

761,962 

649,257 

332 


5.839.636 


2,720,268 
i9ii,258 

1,574,495 

808,347 

657,281 

649 

24.597 


6,27?.q95 


2,717,792 
A64,027 

1,562,267 

767,848 

642,817 

302 

-22..gg5. 


6.132.223 


,764,897 
504,682 

,530,516 

825,370 

663,635 

1,344 


2,726,260 
518,440 

1,578,443 

8.14,611 

660,937 

231 


b,.ra. 302  !  6.508.298 


2,672,12^ 
489,882 

1,576,754 

825,560 

661,634 

719 

■  -18.971 


&.207.?'2 


Where  the  sugar  was  refined 

U.S.  mainland   (total) 

Cane   (total) 

U.S.   refiners  + 

Direct  consumption  2/  

Miscellaneous  2/   

U.S.  insular  areas  (totul]  ^^ 

Hawaii  

Puerto  Rico  •■ 

Philippine  Islands  


,^.iAq,5?.i. 


-ii 


ji2i. 


5.822.799 


3,859,271 
49,124 


4.712.171 


'i.m^m 


1.232.156 


4,665,220 

46,439 

.512_ 


4.343,517 


.334.275   I    5.994.119 


1.110.623 


4,291,545 
51,972 


;. 768. 225  ;   5.034.632 


5.863.970 


1.255.316 


.',,703,198  :   5,005,398 
65,027  t         28,431 
iZ J_^ 851 


A .702 .260 


Upf- 


'6.U 


50. 


193 i 052 


24,321 

111,194 

57.537 


96.422 


13,243 
59,3=)2 
23.732 


1.33.927 


10,069 
77,106 
46,75.2 


,116.791 


959.437 


4,660,738 
40,328 
1.19A- 


1.161.710 


66,2.63 


68.705 


17,073   !  9; 905 

72, 6U  !         43,042 
27.104  !  '       13.316 


Cuba  (preferential  duty)  &' 
Countries  paying  full  duty 
Total  deliveries  — 


492,635   i 

i 

13,398  \ 


341,913 
18, 761 


393,640 
5,323 


300, II2 
20,124 


5.339.636 


15,943 
44,30'7 
7.955  . 


i  432,721 
',   15,195 


2a, 178 
33,899 


6.27J.395 


6.132.:;23 


3.271.302  I  6^08.298 


6.207.752 


Where  the  crops  were  grown 

U.S.  mainland  (total)  — 

Cane 

n»,S.   insularjareas   (total) 
Hatedl i 


IJOI.9I? 


U9,763 

1.232,156 


1.281.883 


171,255 
1.110.623 


1.A4.7.72S 


192,  a2 


1.250.A89  1   1.13^.772 


134,439 
1,0^16^050 


2.785.712 


.    Puerto  Rico  

"Philippiile  Islands 

Virgin  Islands  

/ 

Cuba  (pii^ferential  duty) 

Countries  paying  full  duty ;- 

J' 

'lotal  deliveries  


956, 8?8 

851, lOi 

973,6:)3 

A.  049 


2.136.649 


822,530 
627,739 
680, 9U 


2.366.479 


903,746 

6^9,363 

761,564 

I.8O6 


2,239.541 


753,136 

728,892 

751,351 

5,662 


1,647,243 
1 

I   ai,762 


2,832,516 

28,847 


2,280,563 
37,458 


2,752,745 
28,527 


=  6.279.895 


6.132.223 


k^n^^i'i 


171,335 


1.292.543 


130,333 

i.i6i.:zio_ 


')!. 978,731 


1.961.844 


367,932 
-■■430,013 
,,677,541 


765,505 
652,389 
533,200  / 


■^^m„i.^^J&,2M^ 


=>f= 


3,3'76,i45 
ifc,450 


2,920,410 
32,955 


.A::^3^lJ   ^2^;? 


Source:  Basic  d.ita  from  Willett  and  Gray. 

1/  Represents  difference  in  figures  compUed  ty  Willett  and  Gray  as  compared  with  those  prepared  by  the  Sugar 

Institute,  Inc. 
2/  Principally  sugar  gro\7n  and  milled  in  Louisiana.   These  fi^-ures  differ  considerably  in  some  years  ^roin  those 

reported  by  other  sources. 
J/  Various  sugars,  including  domestic  maple  sugar. 
ij    Not  separately  reported. 
^     Includes  some  direct  consumption  sugar. 
6/  Includes  considerable  quantities  of  direct  consumption  £u£?r. 
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Table  15.  -  Sugar:   Analysis  of  total  domestic  oonsumption  of  sugai-,  to  show 
area  where  consumed,  wherfe  refined,  and  where  the  crops  were 
grown,  1928  to  1932,  inclusive,  in  percentages 


1932 


Yearly 

average 

1928-1931 

inclusive 


1931 


1930 


1929 


1928 


Total  deliveries  for  domestic 
consumption  (short  tons)  


5. 839. 636;  !&. 279. 895;  ;6. 132. 223:6. 271. 302:6. S08.298;6.207.7'>2 


Where  the  sugar  was  consumed 

Atlantic  Coast  States  

Gulf  Coast  States  

Mississippi  Valley  States 

East  of  Mississippi  River  — 

West  of  Mississippi  River  

Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  — 

tl.  S.  Government 

Undistributed  difference  2/ 
Tytal  deliveries  — -— 


Percentage  of  total  domestic  deliveries  (approximate) 


Where  the  sugar  was  refined 

U.  S.  mainland  (total) '77>- 

Cane  (total) -' 

U.  S.  refiners  

Direct  consumption  ^   

Miscellaneous  ij   


U.  S.  insular  areaa  (total)2'- 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Rico  

Philippine  Islands  —  

Cuba  (preferential  duty)  7/  - 

Countries  paying  full  duty 


Where  the  crops  were  grown 
U.  S.  mainland  (total)  — 
Cane  — J- 


Beet 


f 


U.  S.  inji'ular  areas  (total)  -~- 
Hawaii? 


Puertoi  Rico '■ ^ — 

-■■Philijlpitie  Islands . ■ — ^ 

Virgiii  Islands  -. -: 

I 
Cuba  (preferential  duty)   

Countries  paying  full  duty ■— ■ 

■  Z?i^ltw«^«1TApif  7~ir 


Sources     Based  oi)  data  prepared  by  The  Sugar  Institute,   Inc.,   and  by  V.IU' 


-W. 


X/   Nominal,  .    ^ 

2/  Represents  difference  in  figures  compUed  by  Tfillett  and  Gray  as  compared  ?,ltli  those  preparee.  by  ohe 

Sugar  Institute,  Inc. 
2/   Principally  sugai-  grown  and  milled  in  Louisiana.   See  footnote  2/  to  table  14. 
ij   Various  sugars  including  U.  S.  maple  sugar. 
^  Not  separately  reported. 
6/  Includes  some  direct  consumption  sugar. 
7/  Includes  considerable  quantities  of  direct  consumption  sugar. 


1    » 
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Table  16.  -  Census  statistif;s  of  sugar  establishments  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar 


Census  ;v 

'ears  1925 

1  to  1931,^'^  i 

.nclusive 

Census 
year 

• 

Number 
of 
;stablish 
ments 

:  Vvage   : 
: earners  ; 
- ; ( average ; 
:for  the  : 
:  year) 

Wages 

1  Cost  of  i 
: materials  5 ; 
s  fuel  and  : 
; purchased  : 
: electrical: 
:  energy   : 

•                • 
«                • 

;  Value   : 

Value   :  added   : 

of   :   by     : 

product 3 imanufac-  : 

I    ture    : 

Horse- 
pov.'cr 

a 

;n  thousands  of  dollars) 

1        : 

• 

Establishments  nroducing  sugar  from  sugai 

■  cane  for 

direct 

1931 

192V 

1927' 

1925 

68 
70 
53 
94 

con:; 

:   2,032  : 

:   2,319  s 

971  : 

:   2,066  : 

:;umption  or  for  refining 

1,333  :   10,008  :   13,981: 

1,642  :   12,223  s   18,326; 

639  ;    5,830  :    8,009; 

1,411  ;   11,586  ;   13,435: 

3,973; 
6,103: 
2,179; 
1,849; 

66,779 
45,705 

72  ..796. 

Establi 

shments  producing  refined  cane  sugar  princit 

:vally 

1931 
1929 
1927 
1925 
1923 
1921 

19 
21 
21 
21 

20 
20 

from,  I 
I   11,855  I 
s  13,912  s 
:  13, 996  : 
s  14,502  : 
:  15,254  ; 
;  15,457  : 

mr  chased 
15,547 
17,850 
17,707 
18,955 
20,044 
19,463 

raw  cane  sugr 
;  335,933  : 
;  438,399  i 
t     551,594  ; 
:  549,896  : 
;  631,880  i 
;  426c 601  : 

ir 
395,303; 
507,389; 
597,446: 
606,633: 
726,242: 
466,602: 

59,370: 
68,990: 
45,851: 
56,737; 
44,361: 
40,001: 

98,637 
86,979 
89,098 
72,682 

1 

establishments  produc 

;ing  refined  beet  sugai 

•  frO.Tl  SLlg£ 

)r  beets 

1931 
1929 
1927 
1925 

67 
82 
79 

39 

:  6,241  s 
:  7,496  : 
:   7,402  : 
:  3,872  : 

7,548 
10,021 

9,710 
12,088 

I   62,325  ; 

70,960  : 

;   79,017  : 

:   87,033  i 

85,673; 
108,553; 
104,927.': 
132,339; 

23,348; 
37, 592 i 
25,910; 
45,301; 

U6,393 
142,023 
146,985 

1931 
1929 
1927 
1925 

• 

154 
173 
153 
204 

Tol 
:  20,123  s 
i  23,727  : 
:  22,369  : 
:  25,440  I 

:al  -  all 
24,428 
29,513 
28,056 
32,454 

establishmeni 
:  408,266  : 
:   521,582  : 

:  636,441  ^ 
:  64.8,520  ; 

"494,957; 
634,268; 
710,382: 
752,407; 

86,691; 
112,685; 

73,940; 
103,887; 

311,809 
274,707 
3Ci8,879 

Sources 

; 

btjatjist"'. 

cal  Abstrad 

:  of  tlie  United  States, 

,  1932  and 

1933. 

1/  Including  also  years  1921  and  1923  for  establishments  producing  refined  cane 
sugar  principally  from  purchased  raw  cane  sugar. 
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DUTIABLE  IMPORTS,  DUTIES  COLLECTED,  EXPORTS,  AND  DRATOACKS 


From  countries  paying  full  duty 


ate  of  duty  per  pound  on  - 

[mports  -^      : 

Duty 

(computed) 

Average : 

75°   : 

96°  : 

L09°- 

r  Quan- 
:  tity 

:  Value  : 

Unit   : 
value  , 

Amount: 

ad   :. 
valorem; 

Percent: 

Iverage 

1.685^  : 

2/ 

1.90fi 

: Million 

.  Thous-: 
:   ands  : 
:  $8,986: 

Cents  " 
per  lb. : 

Thous-: 
ands  : 

$7,127: 

Cents 

0.95^   : 

:  pounds 

per  lb. 

I       430 

2.1 

79.31  : 

1.655 

do.   : 

do.   : 

do. 

:   287 

:  6,656: 

2.3 

4,840: 

72.72  : 

1.682 

do.   t 

do.   : 

do. 

:   480 

:  12,966: 

2.7 

7,965: 

61.43  : 

1.657 

do.    : 

do.   : 

do. 

224 

:   5,259: 

2.3 

3,643: 

69.26  : 

1.623 

do.   : 

do.   : 

do. 

:    10 

:    214: 

2.2 

159: 

74.44  : 

1.638 

0.71^   : 

1.25U    : 

1.36^ 

t            9 

:    235: 

2.6 

112; 

.47.66  : 

1.219 

do. 

do.   : 

do. 

:   261 

:   3,600: 

3.3 

.  3,183: 

37.01  : 

1.219 

do.    : 

do.   : 

do. 

: .   282 

:  10,562: 

3.7 

:  4,459: 

42.22  : 

1.579 

do. 

do.   : 

do. 

:   506 

:  22,302: 

4.4 

:   6,289: 

28.20  : 

1.241 

f 

do. 

do.   : 

do. 

:   225 

:  11,232: 

5.0 

:  2,816: 

25.07  : 

1.248 

do. 

do. 

do. 

:   120 

:  8,337: 

6.9 

:   1,509: 

18.09  : 

1.250 

do. 

do. 

do. 

:  1,680 

: 250, 968: 

14.9 

:  21,530: 

8.58  : 

1.282 

do. 

do. 

do. 

:   383 

:  31,714: 

8.3 

:   4,900: 

15.45  : 

1.278 

1.16^ 

■  2^ 

2.16^ 

:   130 

:   3,752: 

2.9 

:   2,622: 

69.87  : 

2.002 

do. 

;   do. 

do. 

:    50 

:   2,202: 

4.4 

:   1,047: 

47.53  : 

2.078 

1.24.A  '^ 

:  2.206?^ 

2.39^- 

I         35 

:   1,267: 

3.6 

:    671: 

52.98  : 

1.916 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:   374 

:  18,363: 

4.9 

:  8,300: 

45.20  : 

2.216 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:   219 

:  9,011: 

4.1 

:  4,849: 

53.81  : 

2.208 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    55 

:   1,803: 

3.2 

:   1,269: 

62.49  I 

2.279 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    39 

:   1,313: 

3.3 

:    905: 

68.92  : 

2.292 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

;    20 

:    666: 

3.3 

:    460: 

69.04  : 

2 .  292 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    45 

:   1,335: 

3.0 

:   1,054: 

78.99  : 

2.343 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    32 

:    673: 

2.1 

:    747: 

110.95  : 

2.277 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    95 

:   1,738: 

1.8 

:   2,148: 

123.62  : 

2.256 

1.7125-^ 

:  2.5^ 

:  2 

.65?^ 

:     2 

:     44^ 

2.0 

56: 

126.99  : 

2.565 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    61 

:    918: 

1.5 

:   1,541: 

167.88  : 

2.505 

do. 

:   do. 

do. 

:    40 

:    567: 

1.4 

:   1,010: 

178.33  : 

2. 518 

i 

Pounds 

Year 

Pounds 



36,332,165 

1930  (Jm. 

1-June  ; 

L7) 

—  678,000 

31) 

7,970 

(June 

18-DeG 

.  31)  — 

—  230, 

000 

4,139,407 
389,575 

IQ"^! 

-  4,750, 

-  1,125, 

096 
670 



1932 

_      _ 

2 

4' 

DO 
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Table  17.   -  Sugar:     United  States  Imports  of  Cane  and  Beet  Sugar   (Dutiable) 


Fiscal  years 
1910 


1911 

1912 • 

1913 ■ 

19U  (July  1,1913-Feb.  28,   191i) 
(Mar.   1-June  30) — 

1917 

1913 

Calendar  years 

1919 

1921  (Jan.  1-May  27)  

(May  28-Dec.  31)  

1922  (Jan.l-Sept.  21)  

(Sept.  22-Dec.  31)  

192^ 

1925 


1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 


1930  (Jan.  1-June  17)  

(June  18-Dec.  31)  

1931 

1932 


1/ 


Total  dutiable 


Imports 


Quan- 
tity 


Million; 


pounds 

3,899 

3,898 

3,710 

3,971 

2,727 

2,562 

i,933 

5,483 

5,297 

4,747 

6,793 
7,421 
3,259 
2,317 
7,912 
1,225 
7,177 
7,657 
7,859 
8,280 
7,401 
6,643 
7,333 
3,890 
2,288 
4,879 
3,653 


Value 


Unit 
value 


Duty  (computed) 


:  Average: 

Amount:  ad   : Average 

:  valorem: 


67,909: 

78,663: 

33,526; 

37,311; 
125,953: 

21,436; 
127,475; 
135,099: 
138,011; 
145,428: 
130,044: 
117,154; 
129,526: 

69,377; 

45,766; 

98,455; 

74,213; 


17.81 
8.56 
20.27 
57.23 
66.93 
51.64 
36.55 

a. 30 

68.58 

75.45 

61.73 

72.64 

93.67 

99.47 

163.16 

152.50 

192.94 


1.008 
1.019 
1.006 

1.000 
1.060 
1.029 
1.610 
1.592 
1.753 
1.776 
1.764 
1.756 
1.756 
1.757 
1.764 
1.766 
1.783 
2.000 
2.018 
2.031 


The  quantity  of  beet 
Year 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Rate  of  duty  per  pound  on 


75" 


O.769S 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
0.568(6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
0.928^ 

do. 
0.992«i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
1.37#  ■ 
do. 
do. 


96° 


1.343# 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
1.0048^ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
1.6<t      ■ 

do. 
1.7648? 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
2# 

do. 

do. 


100" 


;  Million 


2/  1.52«! 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
1.088^ 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
,728«! 

do. 
.912^ 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
?.12(t 
do. 
do. 


Imports 


Quan- 
tity 


pounds 
3,468 
3,610 
3,229 
3,747 
2,717 
2,553 
4,672 
5,200 
4,790 
.4,522 

6,672 
5,740 
2,875 
2,186 
7,862 
1,190 
6,803 
7,437 
7,803 
8,241 
7,381 
6,598 
7,300 
3,794 
2,285 
4,817 
3,613 


Value 


Unit 
value 


Duty  (computed) 


:  Average: 
Amount :  ad 

:valoremi 


Avera^ 


From  countries  paying  full  duty 


Rate  of  duty  per  pound  on  - 


.995 
.995 
.995 
1.587 
1.589 
1.748 
1.752 
1.751 
1.752 
1.754 
1.755 
1.760 
1.764 
1.772 
2.000 
2.012 
2.026 


75° 

96°      : 

9H 

I.6855S    : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

71«' 

1.2560   : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

16^ 

2^ 

do. 

do.      : 

24,^  •; 

2.206!*   : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

7125^ 

2.5sS       : 

do. 

do.      : 

do. 

do.      : 

100° 


19U  (July  1,1913-Feb. 28, 1914) 
(Mar.  1-June  30)  


sugar  imported  (which  is  included  in  totals  given)  was  as  follows:  : 

Pounds  Year 

24,775,830  1915  

6,504,425  1916  

182,119,403  1917  

132,284  1918  

999,326  1919  


2/  1.90(4 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
1.36(! 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
2.16j! 

do. 
2.39(f 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
.650 

do. 

do. 


Pounds 

524,124 

33,131 

28,847 

750 

1,130 


Year  Pounds 

1920 36,332,165 

1921  (Hay  28-Deo.  51) 7,970 

1924 4,139,407 

1928 389,575 

1929 400 


Imports 


1/ 


Quan- 
tity^ 


Million 
pounds 

ao 

287 
480 
224 
10 
9 
261 
282 
506 
225 

120 

1,680 

383 

130 

50 

35 

374 

219 

55 

39 

20 

45 

32 

95 

2 

61 

40 


Value 


Unit 
value 


2.1 
2.3 
2.7 
2.3 
2.2 
2.6 
3.3 
3.7 
4.4 
5.0 

6.9 
14.9 
8.3 
2.9 
4.4 
3.6 
4.9 


4.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.3 
3.0 
2.1 
1.8 
2.0 
1.5 
1.4 


Du  ty  ( computed ) 


:  Avei'age : 

Amount :     ad       : Average 

: valorem: 


1,509 
21,530 
4,900 
2,622 
1,047 

671 
8,300 
^,,349 
1,269 

905 

460 
1,054 

747 

2,148 

56 

1,541 

1,010 


18.09 

8.58 

15.45 

69.87 

47.53 

52.98 

45.20 

53.81 

62.49 

68.92 

69.04 

78.99 

110.95 

123.62 

126.99 

167.88 

178.33 


:  1.655 

:  1.682 

:  1.657 

:  1.623 

:  1.638 

;  1.219 

:  1.219 

:  1.579 

:  1.241 

:  1.248 

:  1.250 

:  1.282 

:  1.278 

:  2.002 

:  2.078 

:  I.9I6 

:  2.216 

:  2.208 

:  2.279 

:  2.292 

:  2.292 

:  2.343 

:  2.277 

:  2.256 

:  2.565 

:  2.505 

:  2.518 


Year  Pounds 

1930  (Jan. 1-June  17)  678,000 

(June  18-Dec.  31) 230,000 

1931 4,750,096 

1932 1,125,670 


2/   Above  No.  16,  Dutch  Standard. 
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Table  IB.  -  Sugar:  Unitfvd  Status  imports  of  sufre.r  (cone  and  beet  combined) 
testing  below  99  degrees  (polariscope  test)  compared  with  total 
imports  of  sugar  testing  99  degrees  and  above, 
years  1923  to  1932,  inclusive 

(Dutiable  imports  only) 


Year 


Quantity-in  millions  of  short 
tons 


Percentage 
of  total 


Belov; 
99  degrees 
(polariscope 
te;3t) 


99  degrees  :      : 

and  above   :  Total: 

(polariscope:      : 

test)  :   : 


Below    r  99  degrees 
99  degrees  :  and  above 
^.polariscope:  (polariscope 
test)   ; 


tei:t) 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925  

1924 

1923 

Total  

10-year  aver- 

age 

Source:   Compil 
States 


1.38 
2.06 
2.30 
3.39 
3.10 
3.^8 
4.06 
3.91 
3.81 
3.55 


31 .  64 


3.16 


0.44 
.38 
.29 
.27 
.22 
.12 
.08 
.02 
.02 
.04 


1.82: 

,i..44« 
3.09: 


^.00: 


3.32: 
3.70: 
4.14: 
3.93: 
3.83: 
3.59: 


75.  B 
84.5 
90.6 
92.6 
93.4 
96.7 
98.0 
99.5 
99.5 
98. 8 


1.; 


S3. 52; 


94.4 


.19 


3.35: 


94.3 


^4 ,  ,=: 

15.5 

9.4 

7.4 

6.6 

3.3 

2.0 

.5 

.5 

1.2 


5.6 


5.7 


d  from  Fo re i .:n  C omiric: r c :'-   r-nd   Navi/zation   of  the  United 


Kind  of  £ 
source,  c 


Cans  sugar 
From  Cuba 


AVQTi 


From  foreigi 
than  Cuba 


Averi 


All  foreign 


Beet  sugar 
From  all  fo 

/■ 

Aver 

Total  cane  an 
countries  - 

Compiled  from 

3.'  Less  tha 

« 

?49 


Table  19 t  -  Sugar:   Imports  of  cane  sugar  from  Cuba  und  from  other  foreign  countries 
and  imports;  of  beet  sugar,  by  sug£.r  d.?grees,  1923  to  1932,  inclusive 


(Ouentity  in  chor 

t  tons) 

P 

0  1  a  r  i 

J  c   c   D  e 

test 

•   Subtotal 

Subtotal   : 

Kind  of  suga.-, 
source,   and  year 

\     Below 
'35  d'jgi-ees 

:95  degrees 

:96  degrees 

:97  de/jrccs 

:98  degrees 

:     belov.' 
;99  aerrrees 

:99  degrees 

100  degrees 

99  degrees: 
and   above   : 

;       Total 
■_al]   degreed 

Can&  sugar 

From  Cuba                            1932 

:     10,831 

:       /403,5a 

:       734, 6U 

:     136,264 

:      32,236 

:   1,367,536 

::     18,535 

420,698 

439,233   : 

:   1,606,769 

1931 

:            850 

:       769,923 

:   1,031,883 

:     2:^3,556 

:       8,259 

!   2,034,471 

::      22,358 

352,082 

374, /44O  : 

:   2,408,911 

1930 

:     U,782 

:       920,360 

:   1,377,551 

:     424,901 

:      30,776 

:   2,768,370 

::      16,913 

255,070 

271,933  : 

:   3,040,353 

1929 

:       3,358 

:  1,309,263 

:   1,871,005 

:      193, 6U 

:       6,659 

:   3,336,399 

::       7,979 

255,966 

263,945  : 

:    3,650,344 

1928 

!     37,-i96 

:    1,213,252 

:   1,673,200 

:      165,864 

:     ll,o02 

:   3,101,614 

::      10,751 

136,726 

197,477  : 

:   3,29^,091 

1927 

:       1,376 

:   1,524,199 

•   1,909,690 

:      113,577 

:      29,551 

:   3,578,393 

: :     23,728 

88,706 

112,434  : 

:   3,690,327 

1926 

1,762 

:   1,597,490 

:    2,37^,897 

:       65,115 

:      li,t;i2 

:   4,055,076 

::       7,518 

:       58,032 

65,600  : 

:  4,120,676 

1925 

7,287 

•   1,395,297 

2,412,298 

!       61,619 

:     20,699 

!   3,897,200 

::       3,207 

1,324 

4,531  : 

:    3,901,731 

192/V 

80-i 

1,478,996 

2, 14/.,  896 

:       77,112 

:     16,390 

:   3,713,198 

608 

608  : 

:   3,718,806 

.1923 

6.2U 

1.257.338 

2.o:.;5.6ll 

:        27.287 

•       7.018 

:    3,385./,68 

:        1.763 

14.288 

16,051   : 

:    3.401.519 

Averaee-lO  years 

8.7^31 

l.ir.6.v65 

1,761.56/,. 

.      154.091 

■     17.9:1 

:    3.129.272 

.:      11,276 

.     163.355 

174.631   : 

!    3,303.903 

From  foreign  countries  other 

than  Cuba  (full  duty)   1932 

251 

4,165 

6,350 

6,793 

2 

17,556 

::            291 

:          1,990 

2,281   : 

:         19,847 

1931 

206 

10,005 

14,225 

2,623 

1 

:         27,060 

: :            393 

921 

1,319  : 

:         28,379 

1930 

278 

4 

31,413 

- 

30 

31,725 

::      1I.,U3 

5,376 

16,519  : 

:         43, 2U 

1929 

365 

1,932 

4,734 

20 

30 

:           7,081 

•:       7,280 

2,039 

9,319  : 

:         16,400 

1928 

292 

6S 

95 

18 

374 

847 

::     15,944 

5,513 

21,462  : 

:         22,309 

1927 

A75 

84 

1,U4 

165 

23 

1,891 

::      '7,177 

961 

8,138   : 

10,029 

1926 

1,675 

18 

333 

1,745 

30 

3,801 

:     12,200 

3,740 

15,940   : 

:         19,741 

1925 

631 

601 

9,712 

165 

794 

11,903 

::      11,346 

4,093 

15,939   : 

:         27,842 

192ii             ; 

5,248 

l:t'.,706 

58,232 

i,4oe 

6,970 

:         90,61/ 

::       5,508 

1],62S 

17,136  : 

:       107,750 

1923 

2.902 

19.085 

133.615 

302 

5.261 

16.U66'; 

•:     17.683 

7.900 

25,533   : 

:       1^7.2^8 

Averaee-10  years 

1.232 

'^.467 

25.990 

1,375 

1.351 

:^5,/i-:' 

:       3.947 

A. 417 

13.364  : 

:         A8.779 

All  foreign  countries  - 

average-10  years 

9,963     : 

1,192,/:  32 

1,737,554 

155,466 

19,272 

3,164,637 

:     20,223 

167,772 

187,995  : 

:   3,352,632 

Beet  sucar                                                    : 

. 

: 

From  all  foreign  countries                : 

; 

1932             : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

: 

563 

563   : 

563 

1931             : 

-          J 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

100 

2,275 

2,375   : 

:           2,375 

1930             : 

3     : 

.. 

_ 

.. 

_ 

n 

: 

451 

451   : 

:               454 

1929             : 

J 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

: 

1/ 

1/       : 

:      y 

1928              : 

y        : 

; 

- 

- 

- 

1/ 

: 

195 

195   : 

:               195 

1927             : 

-         : 

_ 

< 

~  , 

: 

- 

: 

: 

1926             : 

_          : 

; 

_ 

_ 

- 

: 

- 

: 

: 

1925              : 

_ 

_                ; 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

: 

- 

: 

: 

192A             : 

1,654 

; 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,654 

; 

416 

416   : 

2,070 

1923              : 

_ 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

: 

: 

Avera^e-10  years                       : 

166     : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

166 

.                        1_Q 

390     : 

400   : 

:                566 

Total  cane  and  beet  sugar  from  all   ' 
countries   -  average-10  years              \ 

10,129     : 

1,192,432: 

1,787,554: 

1>5,466  . 

19,272   : 

3,164,853: 

:      20,233      • 

163,162     : 

18^,395    : 

:   3,353,248 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  cf  the  United  States, 

1  Less  than  1/2  ton. 
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Rates  of  duty  under  recent  tarj.ff  acts 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  and  under  .'ill  subsequent  tariff  acts, 
the  basic  rate  of  duty  was  fixed  on  sugar  testing  not  above  75  degrees, 
polariscope  test,  rith  a  specified  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  each 
degree  above  75  degrees. 

Basic  rate  on  75  degree  sugar 


Act 

of  19092;  Act  .-1  1913 

i:   Act  of  1921  ::  Act  of  1922::  ;.ct  of  1930 

Full 
duty 

;      ;:  Full: 
.Cuban  ,„  cl^ty:  Ci^i^an 

::  Pall  :      ::  Full:      ::  Full  : 

::  duty  :  Cuban_  ^uty:  ^uban.,  ^luty  t^"^^ 

0.950 

; 0.760  3  J 0.710: 0.5630 

0                  ry     a                                     c 

::  1.16  :0.928  : :1. 2^0:0. 9^20: :1. 7125:  1.37 

The  increrient  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  each  degree  of  polariscope 
test  above  75  degrees,  as  f j.xed  in  each  of  theee  tariff  acts,  was  rcsoec- 
tively  as  follows: 

Increment  on  each  degree  above  75 

(In  cents  per  pound) 

Act  of  1909::  Act  of  1913  :s  Act  of  1921  ; ;  Act  of  1922:;  Act  of  1930 

Full  :      ::  Full:  ::  Full  :^  ^    ;:  Full:  ^  ,   ::  Full  :  ,  , 

duty  :^^^'-^.::  duty:  ^^^-"  ::  duty  ;^^^-^-^  :;  duty:  ^^^^-^-^:;  duty  :  ^"^"^ 

0.035  :0.028  ::0. 026:0. 0208  :;  0.0^  :0.032  : ;0. 0^6:0. 0363: :0. 0375:  0.03 


Table  20  sho-^?s  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  sugars  of  different 
polariscope  test  for  each  degree  above  75  degrees,  v/hen  the  basic  rate  and 
the  respective  increment  fixed  under  the  several  tariff  acts  are  applied. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  duty  (expressed  in  cents  per  pound) 
payable,  under  each  of  those  acts,  on  sugar  testing  96  degrees,  which  is 
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the  basis  on  which  domestic  cojig  refiners  buy  rav7  sugar,  v/as  respectively 
as  follov/ss 

Duty  on  96  degree  sugar 

(In  cents  per  pound) 

Act  of  1909; s  Act  of  1913  ?;  Act  of  1921  ti   Act  of  1922;;  Act  of  1930 

Full  1^  ^   It   FlillSp  ,     ;s  Full  ;„  ,    s;  Full;„  ^  ^;;  Full  ;  ^  ^ 
,  ,   Cuban  „   ,  ,   Cuban  .   ,  ,   Cuban  .   ,  ,   Cuban  „  -,    ,          Cuban 
duty  ;  ; ;  duty ; ;  %   duty  ;      ; ;  duty ; ° ;  auiy  s 

1.685:1.3^8  :  si. 256;  1.004-8  :;  2.00  s  1.600;  ;2.206;1,7648;  :2.5OO0:  2.00 

Table  20  also  shows  that  the  I'ate  of  duty  on  refined  sugar  of  100 
degrees  polari scope  test,  under  each  of  these  tariff  sets  has  been: 

Duty  on  100  degree  sugar 


(In 

cents  per  pound) 

Act  of  1909  ; t    Act  of  1913 

::  Act  of  1921  s:  Act  of  192'2::  Act  of  1930 

Pull  i„  ^    ;:  IMllSo  u 
,  ,    Cuban  . .  -,  ,   Cuban 
dutv"  ;      ; ;  dut?;- ; 

:;  Rill  ;_  ,    :;  Fulls  „  ,   :;  Full  ;„  , 
„„  ,  ,    Cuban  „,  ,  ,    Cuban.,  -,  ,   Cuban*. 
:»  dutv  ;      :;  dutv;      :  ;,•  du'cv  ;    ,  . 

1.900;1.520  ?;l. 360:1. 088 
:      :  s     ; 

:s2.l6  sl.728  : :2. 390:1, 9120: ;  2.65  :  2.12 
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Table  20.-  Sugar:   Rates  of  duty  under  specified  tariff  acts  on 
each  degree  of  sugar  tenting  75  degrees  and  above  l/ 


(Cents  pe 

r  pound) 

Basis 

:     1909 

19 

13      : 

19^ 

a 

a 

1922     :    1930 

test 

:  Full 

:  Cuban 

:  Full 

;  Cuban  ; 

Full 

: 

Cuban  : 

Full:  Cubr.n:  Full  : 

Cuban 

(degree 

0 :   duty 

:  duty 

:   duty 

:   duty 

duty 

: 

duty   : 

duty: duty   ;  iuty  : 

duty 

75 

:  0.950 

:  0.760 

:  0.710 

-,  0,5680: 

1,16 

« 

0.928  : 

1.240:0.9920:1.7125: 

1.37 

76 

:   .985 

:   .788 

:   .  736 

:   .5888: 

1.20 

: 

.960  : 

1,286:1.0288:1.7500: 

1.40 

77 

:  1.020 

;   .816 

i      .762 

:   .6096: 

1.24 

; 

,992  : 

1.332:1.0656:1.7875: 

1.43 

78 

;  1.055 

:   .844 

:   .788 

:   .6304: 

1.28 

'. 

1.024  : 

1.378:1.1024:1.8250: 

1.46 

79 

;  1.090 

:   .872 

:   ,814 

5   .6512: 

1.32 

I 

1,056  : 

1.424-1.1392:1.8625: 

1.49 

80 

■i   1.125 

:   .900 

:   ,  840 

:   .6720: 

1.36 

2 

1.088  : 

1.470:1.1760:1.9000; 

1.52 

81 

:  3  .160 

:   .928 

:   .866 

:   .6928: 

1.40 

; 

1.120  : 

1.516: 1,2128: 1.9375: 

1.55 

82 

;  1.195 

s   .956 

:   .892 

:   .7136; 

1./^ 

« 

1.152  : 

1.56:^:1.2496:1.9750: 

-1..58 

83 

:  lo230 

2   .984 

:   .918 

:   .7344: 

1,4B 

: 

1.184  : 

1.608: ' .2864-2. 0125: 

1,61 

84 

t    1.2^:5 

:  1.012 

s   .944 

:   .7552: 

.1  .  52 

; 

1.216  : 

1.654« 1.3232:2.0500: 

1.64 

85 

:  1.300 

:  1.040 

;   ,970 

:   .7760: 

1.56 

; 

1.248  : 

1,700:  i. 3600: 2. 087';: 

1.67 

86 

t   1.335 

:  1.068 

i      .996 

:   .7968: 

1.60 

% 

1.280  : 

n. 746:1. 3968:2, 1,50: 

1.70 

87 

:  1,370 

;  1.096 

:  1.022 

:   .8176: 

1.64 

i 

1,31-  : 

1. 792 : 1. 4336 t 2. 162 5; 

1.73 

88 

:  1.405 

:  1.124 

:  1.048 

:   ,83B4s 

1,68 

a 

1,344  • 

1.838:1.4704:2.2000: 

1.76 

39 

;  l.UO 

:  1.152 

:  1.074 

:   .^592: 

1.72 

t 

1.376  : 

1. 384  f.l.  5072: 2. 2375: 

1.79 

90 

:  1.475 

:  1.180 

I   1.100 

:   .8800: 

1.76 

I 

1,4^'^8  : 

1.930:1,5440:2.2750: 

1.82 

91 

;  1.510 

:  1.208 

:  1.126 

:   ,9008: 

1.80 

I 

1.440  : 

1. 976  n..  5808: 2. 3125: 

1.85 

92 

:  1.5A5 

:  1.236 

;  1.152 

;   .9216: 

1.84 

I 

1.472  : 

2,02251.6176:2.3500: 

1.88 

93 

l   1.580 

:  1.264 

:  1.178 

:   .9424: 

• 
• 

1.504  : 

2.068:1.6544:2.3875s 

1.91 

9A 

:  1,615 

:  1.292 

:  1.204 

:   ,9632: 

1,92 

; 

1.536  : 

2.114:1.6912:2.4250: 

1.94 

95 

!  1.650 

:  1.320 

;  1.230 

:   .9840: 

1.96 

;; 

1.568  : 

2.160:1.7280:2.4625: 

1.97 

96 

:  1.685 

:  1.348 

::  1.256 

:  1.0048: 

2.00 

: 

1.600  : 

2,206:1.7648:2.5000! 

2.00 

97 

:  1.720 

:  1.376 

:  1.282 

:  1.0256: 

2.04 

« 

1.632  : 

2.252:1,^016:2.5375: 

2.03 

98 

:  1.755 

:  1.404 

:  1.308 

:  1.0464: 

2.08 

• 

1.664  : 

2.298:1.^384:2.5750: 

2.06 

99 

.2/1.900 

g/L.520 

:  1.334 

:  1.0672: 

2.12 

• 

1.696  : 

2.344:1.8752:2,6125: 

2.09 

100 

r 1.900 

:  1.520 

:  1.360 

:  1.0880; 

2.16 

• 

1,728  •; 

2.390:1.9120:2,6500: 

•           *            4 

2.12 

1/  The  incromGnt  on  each  ju^^r  degree  above  75  is  shown  on  page  28. 

2/  Sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  and  all  sugar  which  had  gone 

through  a  process  of  refining  was  dutiable  under  the  Act  of  1909  at  1  90 

cents  per  pound,  (Cuban  duty  1.52  cents  per  pound). 
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Table  21.  -  Sugar: 


Comparison  of  the  revenue  from  total  dutiable  imports  v'ith  the  revenue  from  dutiable  sugar  and  the  effect  upon 
the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duly  of  changes  in  the  price  of  imported  sugar 


Fiscal  years  1910-1918; 
calendar  years,  1919  and 
succeeding  years 


Revenue  from  dutiable  imports 


Total 


Paynp-Alrlrifh    T.aw 

Effective  Aug.  6,  1909  ' 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Annual  average  - 
Payne-Aldrioh  Lav; 


Ilnripi-wnnd   T.aw 

Effective-Oct.  4,  1913 
1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918  (July  -  Dec.)  - 
1919 

1920 

1921  1/  

1922  1/  

Annual  average  - 
Underwood  Law  


Fordney-MgCumher  T,nw 

Effective  Sept.  22,  1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930  (Jan.l  -  June  17) 

Annual  average  - 

.  fopdiiey-McCumber  Law  - 


Hawl  f!V-F;mftot  T.aw 

Effective  June  18,  1930 
1930  {June  18-Dec.31) 
1931 

1932 


In  thousands 


$326,263 
309,582 
304,597 
312,252 


313,174 


283,512 
205,755 
209,523 
221,448 
180,197 
73,907 
237,403 
325,635 
292,359 
A^l.356 


261,168 


566,664 
532,286 
551,814 
590,038 
574,839 
542,270 
584,772 
269,3^9 


561,606 


192,528 
370,771 
254,201 


-ugar 


Tn    thousands 


$52,738 
5?,-U6 
50,535 
53,086 


52,201 


61,440 
49,244 
55,275 
53,971 
47,781 
17,572 
67,909 
78,663 
70,837 
147.444 


68,435 


127,475 
135,099 
138,011 
145,428 
130,044 
117,154 
129,526 
69.377 


132,282 


45,766 
98,455 
74,213 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  rati; 


Percent  of 
total  revenue' 

supplied  by 
sugar 


16.2 
16.9 
16.6 
17.0 


16.7 


21.7 
23.9 
26.4 
24.4 
26.5 
23.8 
28.6 
24.2 
24.2 
32.7 


On  total 

dutiable 

imports 


Pprrent 


41.5 
41.2 

40.1 
40.0 


On  imports 
of  dutiable 
sugar 


40.7 


26.2 


22.5 

25.4 
25.0 
24.6 
22.6 
21.6 
22.1 
25-8 


23.6 


37.6 
33.4 
30.7 
27.2 
24.1 
24. -i 
21.3 
16. 4 
29.4 
38.1 


27.0 


36.2 
36.5 

37.6 
39.3 
38.8 
38.8 
40.1 
U.6 


23.8 
26.6 
29.2 


44.8 
53.2 
57.7 


Percent 


52.8 
54.4 
48.5 
59.2 


53.5 


58.0 
31.8 
27.5 
23.3 
?ij.8 
21.6 
17.8 
8.6 
30.7 
64-0 


23.5 


36.6 
41.3 
68.6 
75.4 
61.7 
72.6 
93.7 
9?-? 


60.1 


'Average 
unit 
vnlue   of 
imports  of 

dutiable 

""gar 


r.nnt.s    pnr    1h 


2.56 
2.47 

.?.81 
2 .26 


2.52 


Rate  of 
duty  on 
96°  Cuban 
sugar 


Cgntn  pnr  1h 


Act  of  1909 


1.348 


Kiuivaicnt 

ad  valorem 

of  the  rates 

on  all  duti- 
able imports 

PYPOpt.     align]. 


2.00 
3.14 
3.67 
4.37 
4.84 
4.69 
5.61 
12.38 
4.U 
2.52 


4.90 


4.86 
4.27 
2.56 
2.33 
2.85 
2.43 
1.89 
1.79 


2.93 


163.2 
152.5 
192.9 


1.23 
1.32 
1.05 


Act  of  1922= 

1 

1.7648   ' 


Aft,  r.r   iq--ini 


2.000 


Pprppnt, 


39.9 

39.3 

38.8 
37.6 


Source:       Compiled   from   current   years    of   Fat-pi  gr    Cnmmpi-pp    g|nrl    navigation    r>f    thp    Unit.p.d    StA 


38.9 


34.3 

34-0 

32.0 

28.7 
25.6 
25.4 
23.1 
23.1 
29.1 
31-8 


28.5 


36.1 
35.2 
32.7 
34.0 
35.0 
34.3 
34.5 
37.4 


34.7 


36.6 
43.1 
U.8 


1/  The  Emergency  Tariff  Act  became  effective  on  certain  agriciat\iral  products  on  May  ^3,  1921,  and  continued  in  offept  until  September  22,  1922. 


•     •       • 
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Table  21a,-  Sugar:  Computed  duty  on  United  Staoev'S  imports  of  sugar, 
drav/back  paid,  and  net  revenue,  1923  to  1931,  inclusive 


Year 


Duty 

; 

Drawback 

; 

Net 

computed 

i 

paid  ] 

-/ 

; 

revenue 

In  mill 

Ions  of  dollars 

98.5 

• 

4.4 

3 

94.1 

115.1 

% 

3.3 

« 

111.8 

129.5 

■* 

5,8 

; 

123.7 

117.2 

e 

4.6 

I 

112.6 

130.0 

2 

5.7 

; 

124.3 

U5./. 

; 

5.7 

e 

139.7 

138.0 

o 

14.4 

I 

123.6 

135.1 

• 

9.0 

« 

12,6.1 

127.5 

I 

9.4 

2 

118.1 

1,136,3 

2 

62,3 

S 

l,074o0 

126.3 

* 

6.9 

* 

119.4 

1929  — 

1928  

1927 

1926 

1924. 

1923 

Total  

9-year  average  

1/  For  details  of  irar/back  paid,  see  t,u.ble  24 


Table  22.  -  Sugar; 


Doiiiestic  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the 
United  States 


3l.ort  tons 


Value 


Fiscal  :year  ending 

June  30 
1910 

1912 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Calendar  year 


I9I8  - 


1921 ; 

1922 : 

1923  _ i 

1924 ; 

1927 : 

1930 ! 

1931 s 

1932 ; 


62,726 
27,474 
39,797 
21,997 
25,448 
274,504 
815,075 

203,648 

462,096 
466,896 

918,361 

222,45s 

220,248 

379,358 

106,893 

125,323 

122,587 

102,639 

77,814 

52,577 

49,004 


•^5,396,009 

2,24.4,379 

3,681,072 

1,681,302 

1,839,983 

25,615,016 

79,390,147 

77,093,685 

27,038,667 
114,737,491 
94,877,045 
48,826,890 
69,679,829 
28,933,391 
2,4,027,807 
28,159,672 
7,569,824 
.10,311,368 

8,548,341 
6,103,951 
3,807,050 
2,238,307 
1,551,386 


oource:  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 


<■:>■:)   . 


Table  23'»  -  Sugar:   Comparison  of  total  quantity  exported  with 
quantity  on  which  drawbacks  vi/ere  paid, 
1925  to  1931,  inclusive 


(Shoi 

-t  tons) 

;    Quantity  of  refin--i. 
;    ed-.  sugar  exported 
:      (.Refined  sugar 
Yif  eights) 

1    Quantity  of  sugar  on  which 

:      drawbacks  v/ere  paid 

!.    (Raw  sugar  weights  chiefly)  . 

Year 

;    As  sugar 

'In  maniifac- 
:   tured 
:  products 

~  » 

Total 

1931 

1930     : 
1929     ; 
1928     ! 
1927     : 
1926 
1925     : 

52,578 

77,813       ; 
102,639 

122,587       : 
125,323       : 
106,893       ! 
379 „ 358        : 

:     77,518 

:     51,918 

!    125,^78 

:•    101,808 

135,359 

135,^29 

.38A,228  , 

:   30,551 

:   39,511 

>   36,987 

•   31,530 

27,862 

26,183 

23„A65 

108,069 
91,^29 
162,4-65 
133,338 
163,221 
161,612 
A07.693 

Total    ; 

967,191 

:  1,0.11,738 

•  216,089 

1,227,827 

states,  1922  to  1931,  inclusive 


irawback  was  paid)  contained  as  ingredient  in  other  manufact-gred  products 


:Miscellaneoust  :  :  Tobacco 

foodstuffs,  :Industrial:Medicines, :Plug,smok- 


beverages,   :  chemicals :pharma- 


mg,  ana 


Other 

: inedible  : Mi  s  cellaneous 
: vegetable; 


: extract s , etc.: 


;ceuticals  :  cigarettes: products 


346,025 
398,983 
886,560 
293,985 

539,290 


452. 96 d 


671,458 
102,607 
265,540 


6,962,052 
1,551,760 

2,720 
2,662 


1,703,8^^9 


10,547 
1,226 


575,885 

523,129 
797,482 
603,005 
750,001 


\ 


645,900 


062,002 
785,363 
779,058 
755,075 

1,162,546 


2.555;        868,809 


66,290 
5,584 


14,375 


70,5^9 


14,108 


/I  '  ■  '11    IIMH 


X,080 


216 


■  > 

\ 

'99: 

$6,776   \: 

^159,330: 

$10,525: 

-             : 

! 

\ 

72: 

7,058     \ 

\          27,321; 

9,355: 

-              : 

- 

;            — 

b7: 

10,051 

—               ! 

14,152: 

- 

$1,254 

\- 

599: 

5",  345 

137: 

12,093: 

— 

\ 

'89: 

5,909 

47 

13,129: 

— 

J  \ 

ri9: 

7    1  f?r( 

?.3,367 

:      .    J.x,boi: 

_ 

305: 

11,362 

:                185 

•                                                « 
• 

:          15,256: 

\     1 

522: 

1,790 

17 

:          15,736: 

$261 

!             - 

'         \             "" 

207: 

4,312     ' 

- 

:          13,591i   . 

—                  ; 

— 

S23: 

955: 

191     ; 

- 

:          12,550: 

—                  ; 

- 

- 

1.2 

- 

:          16.  ^^Ca: 

62 

;              — 

■,    Sll 

662: 

3.556 

:                  40 

:     ■■■   14,244: 

65     ' 

' 

i  / 


.■\ 


\\ 


/ 

1 


256 


Table  24..  -  Sugar: 


Details  of  drawbacks  paid  upon  dutiable  imported  sugar  which  was  suosequcntly  exported  from  the  United  States,  1922  to  1931,  inclusive 


Year 


1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

5-voar  average 


1S26 

19-5 

ly24 

1923 

iU22 

5-year  avoragu 


1031 

1930 

Kpg 

1920 

1927 

5- -year  aver:' go 


Total  sugar  con-: 
tained  in  all   : 

products,  : 
exported  v/itn  : 

drawback     : 


Sugar  contained  in  exports  of  sugar  and  related  products 


.•Total  sugar 
:  and  relat- 
;ed  products 


Sugar 


Sirups 


Molasses 


Confec- 
tionery 


:      I Cocoa  i 

Chewing  :  Mush  :  and  ; 

gum   : invert; ohoco-: 

:  sugar  ;  late  ; 


Canned  goods 


Fruits 


All 
other 


SuRar(on  which  drawback  was  paid)  contained  as  Ingredient  in  other  manufactured  products 
Dairy  products   :Miscellaneous:         i         :  'J'obacco  -  :  Other   i 

:  foodstuffs,  :InduEtrial:MedicineE,:Plug,3mok-  :inedlblo  r.Mlscellaneous 

All    :  beverages,   ;  chenisals:pharmo-   ;  ing,  and  -vegetable. 
other  :e>d^ractE,etc. ! ;ceutieals  ;  cigarettes; products  ; 


ivlilk  and 
cream 


Quantity  of  sugar  -  in  pounds 


216,137,599 
182,858,101 
i;2.1,930,2e6 
266,675,011 

S2C.-Mr:.:--.7a 


26.-J^l(j.i 


::181,981,331: 
::14'',895,2a4: 
::285,701,39n: 
::  230, 860,237: 
;:291.3Gn.7''4: 


;155,035,296;  8, 527, 849:1b, 796,446:3, 576, 445:  995,56^ 
:105,fi3S.41£jl7,219,850:18,677,a46t3,4S7,8a5-:-  6607?89 
1250,955,402:22,902,148:  g,&3S,ul0;3;E52,910:l,391,429 
1203,615,778:12, 222. 626:  9,813,049:3,891,671:1,315,016 
:27Q.. 717. '-97:12. gPC.'"'"^-  2.0P4  P'k ■;^..u97.0.56:T.B73.S53 
■i?,r..i;''.l. .'i:v,>j.i4j_u'> . •;?■;:  10 . 255 . oi    :'■  . Ti:-, .  193 ■  1  . ^'4 7 . Ill 


325,223,702 
015,306,735 
509,477,573 
552,756,609 
.lGG.6"iO,003 
875.400.942 


:: 294, 250, 691: 
;»7fl5,237,002: 
::475,Q40,659: 
::526,925,450: 
:;2ja-I.72:-.,2.:7;_ 
i45.2.-L.0f><; 


270,850,135:15,254,166:  2, 805, £17:2,207,749:3, 041, 634 


■J.S 


760, 456, ''■27:11,80^165: 
464,3'<1,175:  4,060,090: 
517,931,975:  5,375,170: 
:;T2G.5jG.E70;  4.3:M.210: 


353,397:2,310,307:2,305,406 

512,660:1, 530,421: 3, 005,207 

:l,4Sa,050:1..530.241 

;2.2C:7.0?0:1.51;;.r,79 


750,5715:1.9.^9.9^3. 


29C .73; 


42,508 


3,297 


9,40G 


3,190 


630 


7j225 
24,599 


6,3CS 


19,521,490:.  eer^Tle: "6,026,393: 
Re,Y83,674:l, 143, 711:12, 468, 556: 
21,419,126:1,261,258:14,774,725: 
10,625,366:1,215,099:15,045,560: 


96,705: 
88,004: 
19, ^la: 
22,941: 


14. 457, 52  J  :1.22iJ,  704;  14. 71.=:,  254;  5. 608, 175: 


346,025 
398,983 
886,560 
293,983 
339.2:'n 


19. 362. 457:1. 0j4. 894:12 


7e7^9E: 


45^  .'-;e. 


12,610,962: -«09, 234:13, 944, 732:  56,C76:  671,458 

9,342,100:  251,783:10,570,253:  29,948:  102,607 

9,501,233:  529, 304:23,206, 054:  69,221:-  265,540 

5,0.^1,949:    -    :1.:j,034,  j04;  156,397:  10,-834 

5.3CG.773;    -    :27.147.12&:  205.729:  12. -120 


^ 


6,962,052 
1,551,760 

2,720 
.,S..6G.r. 


1.70oj_0:':9 


10,547 
1,226 


575,885 

523,129 
797,482 
603,005 
730.001 


645.900 


862,002 
785,363 
779,050 
755,075 
1.102,546 


OGi;,0'-J 


66,290 


14,375 


70,5*8 


14,100 


1,080 


2XG 


iimount  of  dray,  PUCK 


$4,391,887 
3,340,968 
5,760,020 
4,631,S47 

-LiIZ'L  "01 

4. ::.,-:.  ■05 


$3,674,966 
2,592,060 
5,013,595 
3,963,414 

5.13'.'   S.'t. 


-i,07C. 


!p5,149,505 
1,000,254 
4,403, uOO 
3,500,  131 
4.779.452 


3,542.445 


Fort.ip;n  Coim,iri  oe  .'ind  N-.viguii  t. 


$174,501 
305,524 
401,570 
20':,  107 
_220J>35 


2G1,G-';. 


$262,566 
353,762 
121,733 
16£,2G1 


49,528 

6,207 
9,034 


15 ,  'j^ 


61,130 
52,560 
67,919 
7I.0IJ 


66.431 


39,976 
34,158 
27,027 

24,.j01 
51.579 


51,17. 


|1C,1&5: 
11,75( : 
24,630: 
23,087: 


$850; 


107 


53,055: 
40,769: 
50,592: 
27,730: 

15,01-0: 


56 


$129 
438 


1422,217 
454,901 
436,009 
366 ,  G.r4 

302,620 


396,^.:: 


285,134 

209,197 
196,450 

197,073 

45 , 7G5 


ISC... 


$11,354 
20,262 
23,092 
15,934 


18,631 


14,649 
4,436 
9,460 


5,709 


$124,910: 
227,631: 
250,530: 
256,341: 
209 .SOS: 


Si ,  799 

1,572 

337 

4. 'SO 


25o,0C^U;    1,719 


247,012: 
349,304: 
403,710: 
313,2Ci5: 


1,005 

522 

1,207 

2,52G 

y. ,  955 


1.6G2 


$6,776  \: 

7,058  » 

10,051 


5139,330 
27,321 


11,362 

1,790 

4,312 

191 

1..2 


185 
17 


$10,525 

9,355 

14,152 

12,'i93 


Xx,G  J 


15,255 
13,736 
13,591 
12,550 


$261 


02 


$1,254 


\ 


JU_ 


1  ' 


OC^s 


57 


PRICES 


Table  2/^ao    -  Sugars      Price  quotations   (insular  yearly  averages), 

with  mari^ins  betv-'een  96'^''  and  fine  granulated   sugar;,    in 
New  York  raai'keto       Yearly  avera^.:e3  l!)03  to 
1932,    inclusive 

• (in   centvS  per  pound) 

: 96^  centrifugal   sugar  ;  Fine   granu-  :  Margin  between 

Year          :      Co    &  f.    prompt  •   Duty  paid  i  lated  f.o.b.:  raw  and  granu- 

:            shipment  -  »          at  i  New  Yoi'k  :  lated   in  Nevv 

;net  cash   (ex  duty)  °   New  York  t  net  cash  j York  ma.rket 

I9O8 :              2.713  i       ^.073  s  4-957  s  0.88^ 

1909 ;     ,        2,646  :       4.007  '  4-765  :  .758 

1910  '             2.828  I       4-1B8  i  4.972  :  .784 

1911 J              3-090  J       4.453  i  5.345  :  -892 

1912  ;              2,804  s       4-162  ;  5-041  s  .879 

1913  ;              2,150  :        3.506  J  4.278  :  .772 

1914 i              2,745  :        3.8I4  :  4.683  '  .869 

1915  •              3-626  :       4.642  '.  5.559  s  .917 

1916 :             4-767  ;        5.786  :  6.862  ;  1.076 

1917 ;              5„208  i       6,228  ;  7.663  :  1-435 

I9I8 ;             5.014  s       6,, 447  t  7.834  ^  1.387 

1919 ;             6.354  '       7,724  s  9.003  '  1.279 

1920 i           11,337  ;     12,362  i  l,/ll.390  :  ij 

1921 :              3,459  :        4/763  :  6,207  :  1.444 

1922 i              2.977  '        4.632  ;  5.904  •  1.272 

1923  2               5.240  ?        7,020  s  8,441  '  1.421 

1924 :             4. 186  ;       5-964  s  7,471  -  1.507 

1925  '             2.562      •  s       4,334  5  5.483  •  1.149 

1926 s              2,568  i       J,, 337  I  5.473  :  1.136 

1927 "              2.959  i       4.730  :  5.823  :  1,098 

1928 :              2.459  t       4,229  '  5.540  s  1,311 

1929 :              2,001  ;        3.769  -  5-025  °  1.256 

1930 ;             1.499  i       3.387  I  ■   4.634  '  1.247 

1931 I             1^329  i       3.329  I  4.425  i  1.096 

1932 t                ,925  ;        2,925  '  3.992  i  1.067 


Sources     Based  on  yearly  avera;eG  pub].ished  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal, 

1/  August  1:2   to  December  31.        No  open  market  quotation  by  refiners  from 
January  1   to  August  11,   1920,    inclusive.        Refiners'    product  allocated  to 
their  regular  trade. 
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Table  25.  -  Sugar:  Promedio  price  of  96  degree  centrifugal  sugar  in 

public  warehouses,  Cuba  1/ 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Month 


1912'  1913*  19U*  1915 


1916*  1917'  1918*  1919'  1920  '  1921*  1922 


January 

February  — 

March  

April  

May 

June 

July 

August  

September  - 

October  

November  — 
December  — 

Simple 
^iverage  - 


2.90  s 
3.092 
2.93: 
2.58: 
2.39: 
2.30: 
2.32: 
2.49: 
2.755 
2.52: 
2.A2: 
2.31: 


1.92: 

1.87: 
1.96: 
1.82: 
1.745 
1.76: 
1.92: 
2.21: 
2,16: 
1.90: 
2.05: 
1.69: 


1.80 
1.87 
1.75 
1.74 
2.02 
2.15 
2.11 
A. 00 

4.31 
3.08 
2.71 
2.71 


2.58:  1.92:  2.52 


2.51 
2.96 
3.40 
3.18 
3.54 
3.65 
3.56 
3.37 
2.97 
2.80 
3.31 
3.32 


3.10 
3.42 
4.07 
4.52 
4.92 
4.84 
4.96 
4.87 
4.70 
4.84 
4.99 
4.05 


3.62: 
3.57: 
3.95: 
4.58: 
4.57: 
4.5I: 
5.00: 
5.86: 
5.42: 
5.52: 
5.48  s 
4*  54' 


4.32: 
4.21: 
4 .  2J. : 
4.21: 
4. 21; 
4.16: 
4. 20: 
4.20: 
4.20s 
4.20: 
4.20: 


5.04: 
5.04; 
5.04: 
5.04s 
5.04: 
5.04: 
5.04: 
5.04: 
5.045 
5.04: 
5.04: 
10.50: 


10.83: 
10.26: 
10.57: 
15.08: 
19.43: 
18.20: 
15.22: 
10.955 

6.70s 
3.49s 


3.71: 
4.27: 
4.4I: 
3.83: 
3.44* 

2.59: 
2.83: 
2.25: 
2.11: 
2.09: 
I.90: 


2/ 
1.67 
1.97 
2.09 
2.14 
2.63 
3.21 
3.19 
3.33 
3.23 
3.46 
3.57 


3.21 


4.445  4.72:  4.21:  5.50:  11.44:  3.03:  2.77 


:2v 


Month 


January  

February  — 

March  

Apri].  

May  

June 

July 


August  

September — 

October  

November  — 

December 

Simple 
Average — 


1923;  1924*  1925!  1926;  1927;  1928;  1929;  1930:  1931 
:     :     :   • • ♦     *     " 


3.24: 
4.495 
5.21: 
5.71: 
5.89: 
5.69: 
4.85: 
4.23: 
4.64: 
5.58: 
5.10: 
5.17; 


4.47: 
5.12: 

l\.m'^>   ./  <> 

4.23: 
3.54: 
3.04: 
3.03: 
3.26: 

3.73: 

3. 90; 
3.78: 
3.30: 


2.47: 
2.53: 
2.66': 
2. 41: 
2.29: 
2.33: 
2.20: 
2.28: 
2.19: 
1.82; 
1.97: 
1.99; 


2.07: 
2.68: 
2»01: 
2.08: 
2.12: 
2.09: 
2.07: 
2.15: 
2.31: 
2.43: 
2.56: 
2.98: 


2.97: 
2.86: 
2,73: 
2,69: 
2.77: 
2,60: 
2.48: 
2.46: 
2.74: 
2,59: 
2,58: 
2.^2: 


2.48: 

2.43: 
2.39: 
2.4I: 
2.32: 
2.245 
2.14: 
2.04: 
1.93: 
1.89: 
1.94: 


1,78: 
1,68: 
1,67: 
1.61: 
1.54: 
1.49: 
1.83: 
1.80: 
1.93: 
1.97: 
1.71: 
1,71: 


1.745 
1,60: 
I.6O: 
1,46: 
1.25: 
1 .  13 : 
1.05: 
.99: 
.91: 
1,08: 
1,18: 
1.08: 


1.15 
1,10 
1,04 
1,11 
1.00 
1.11 
1,27 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1,14 
1.07 


4.98:  3.85:  2,26:  2.30:  2,67:  2.20:  1.73:  1.25:  1.13 


1932 


0,91 
.74 
.56 
.49 
.50 
.57 
.84 
.88 
.92 
.86 
.80 
.61 


.72 


1933  3/ 


0.54 
.55 
.78 
.88 
.87 

1.20 


1/  Data  through  1929  are  from  Industria  Azucarera  and  Revista  Azucarera  (H.A. 

Himely),   Data  for  1930,  1931?  and  1932  are  based  on  Cuban  decriie  No.  963, 
and  are  taken  from  "Santa  Maria's  B.eport  of  Cuban  Sugar  Crop"  and  from  market 
reports  of  "Czarnikow  -  Rionda  Company".   Figures  v^ere  averaged  from  quota- 
tions for-  various  Cuban  ports, 

2/  No  sales. 

3/  Basic  figures  from  Facts  About  Sugar 


Table  26.  -  Sugar?  Prices 


2j61 

of  96  degree  centrifugal  Cuban  sugar  on  New  York 
market,  C&F.  l/  (Prompt) 


(Cents  per 

pound ) 

Month" 

"  1912 

:  1913 

'  1914 

1915 

1916  ; 

1917 

;  191 8  ; 

1919 : 

1920  ; 

1921  ; 

1922 

.    2/    . 

.2/   : 

Jan. 

3.07 

.  2.18 

1.99 

3.05 

3.63  : 

4.22 

:  4.98  : 

5.88  : 

12.00: 

4.34  : 

2.05 

Feb. 

3.28 

2.14  . 

2.09  . 

3.69 

3.92  : 

4.16 

:  4.98  I 

5.88  : 

10.34: 

4.25  : 

2,14 

March 

3.11  . 

2.20  . 

2.73 

3.76 

4.63  ; 

5.58 

:  4.98  ; 

5.^B   : 

10.81; 

4.95  : 

2.31 

April 

2.78  : 

2.04 

.  1.98 

3.79 

5.14  ' 

5.19 

:  4.98  : 

5.88  : 

16.60: 

4.41  : 

2.39 

May- 

2.62 

1.97 

2.25  • 

3.83  ■ 

5.41  I 

5.06 

I   4.98  : 

5.88  : 

19.25: 

3.83  : 

2.44 

June  ! 

2.53  ; 

1.99 

2.33 

3.89  • 

5.30  : 

5.02 

:  4.98  ; 

5.88  I 

18.62: 

3.43  : 

2.98 

July  : 

'2.55  . 

2.20  . 

2.27  ' 

3.84 

5.30  : 

5.02 

:  4.98  : 

5.88  : 

16.50: 

3.00  : 

3.54 

Aug.  : 

2.75  : 

2.39 

4.68  . 

3.77  ' 

4.56  : 

6.33 

;  4.98  I 

5.88  : 

12.31: 

3.19  : 

3.56 

Sept.' 

2.95  : 

2.37  • 

4.78 

3.26 

4.53  : 

5.94 

:   4.98  t 

5.88  : 

9.65: 

2.93  : 

3.17 

Oct.  : 

2.74  ! 

2.15  : 

3.48  ! 

3.09 

5.22  : 

5.87 

I   4.98  : 

5.88  : 

■7.25: 

2.56  : 

3.64 

Nov.  ' 

2.70  ! 

2.27  i 

2.88 

3.74 

5.19  ; 

5.87 

:  4.98  : 

5.88  : 

5.75: 

2.50  : 

3.83 

Dec.  . 

2.60  : 

2.00  • 

2.94  ' 

3.81 

4.30  : 

5.32 

t    5.21  t 

11.58  : 

4.38: 

2.11  : 

3.91 

2.81 

:  2.16  : 

2.87 

:  3.63 

4.76  ! 

5.34 

;  5.00  : 

6.36  \ 

11.96s 

3.46  : 

3.00 

(Cents 

per  pound) 

Month 1 

1923 

;  ^924  I 

1925 

:  ^926  \ 

1927  J 

1928 

: 

1929  I 

1930 : 

1931  I 

1932 : 

1933 

Jan.  : 

3.52 

4.94  : 

2.82 

:  2.40  : 

3.28  : 

2.75 

; 

2.03  : 

1.99  : 

1,34  : 

1.14  : 

0.72 

Feb.  : 

4.38 

5.45  : 

2.84 

.  2.45  : 

3.15  : 

2.48 

: 

1.95  : 

1,97  : 

1.32  : 

.97  : 

.73 

March: 

5.50 

5.12  : 

2.96 

:  2.56  : 

3.02  : 

2.73 

: 

1.93  : 

1.82  : 

1.30  : 

.78  : 

.96 

April: 

6.03 

4.59  : 

2.67 

:  2.33  : 

3.03  : 

2,69 

: 

1.88  : 

1.71  : 

1.30  : 

.63  : 

1.14 

May  : 

6.23 

3.85  : 

2.54 

2.42 

:  4.06  : 

2 .  72 

; 

1.82  : 

1.48  : 

1.16  : 

.60  : 

1.33 

June  : 

5.66 

3.31  : 

2.64  " 

2.37 

:  2.86  : 

2.56 

: 

1.74  : 

1.36  : 

1.27  : 

.70  : 

1.44 

July  : 

5.16 

3.34  : 

2.51  , 

2,38 

2.76  : 

2.45 

: 

2,04  : 

1.26  : 

1.48  : 

1.00  : 

1.56 

Aug.  : 

4.28 

:  3.61  : 

2.58 

2.46 

:  2.74  : 

2.39 

% 

2.05  : 

1.19  : 

1.49  : 

1,13  5 

Sept.: 

5.19  : 

4.17  : 

2.49 

2.66 

:  3.02  : 

2.24 

I 

2.19  : 

1.15  : 

1.41  : 

1.16  : 

Oct.  ! 

5.81  ■ 

4.25  : 

2.01  • 

2.80 

:  2.91  : 

,.2. 16 

: 

2,25  : 

1.25  : 

1,42  : 

1.15  : 

Nov.  : 

5.50 

.  4.03  : 

2.27  . 

2,93 

2.88  : 

2.09 

; 

1.97  : 

1.39  : 

1.38  : 

1.07  : 

Dec.  : 
SicipJe 

5.53 

:  3.36  : 

2.36 

3.33 

:  2.81  : 

2.17 

: 

1,98  : 

1.29  : 

1,67  : 

.83  : 

avej%. 

5.22 

:  4.17  : 

2.56 

.  2.59 

.  3.04  : 

2.45 

; 

1.99  : 

1.49  : 

1.38  : 

.92  : 

1/  Figures  for  this  table  were  obtained  by  averaging  weekly  quotations  given  m 
Vifillett  and  Gra^sWeekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  except  for  the 
years  1912  and  1913 j  which  virere  taken  from  Czarnikow  Rionda  Co,  leaflets. 

2/  Prices  under  Government  control. 
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Table  27.  -  Sugar:  Prices  of  fine  granulated  siigar  f .o.b.  New  York  - 

net  cash  1/'' 


(Cents 

per  pound  in,  100  lb, 

ho.p.s) 

Month    '.   1913  '.   1914  ' 

1915  : 

1916  I 

1917  !l9l8! 

1919  ! 

1920 

!l92i; 

1922  ! 

• 

1923 

January  -:2/4..51:  3.92 

4. 90:3/^5. 77: 3/6. 62:7. 64: 

8.82: 

V 

:7. 56:3/4. 86: 

3/6.64 

February-:  4.A7;  3.92: 

5.29: 

6.05: 

7.02:7.30: 

8.82: 

,4/ 

:7.13: 

5.00: 

7.44 

March  ;  4.19:   3.77: 

5.78: 

6.52: 

7.60:7.30: 

8.82: 

4/ 

:2/j,92: 

5.21: 

■  8.57 

April  - — :  4.09:3/3.71. 

5.78: 

7.12:2/8.21:7.30: 

8.82: 

V 

:7.08: 

5.19: 

2/9.18 

May :  4.07:   3.92: 

5.88:2/7.42: 

7.84:7.30: 

8.82: 

A/ 

:6.31: 

5.32: 

9.43 

June :  4.21:  4.21. 

5.81; 

7.33: 

7.47:7.33: 

8.82: 

4/ 

:5.59: 

5.81: 

9.19 

July :  ^.395  /^.24 

5.66: 

7.50: 

7.63:7.35: 

8.82: 

V 

:5.55: 

6.63: 

8.35 

August  — :  4.61:2/6.21- 

5.54: 

7.03: 

8.18:7.35: 

8.82: 

2/l6.5/:5.83: 

6.52: 

7.51 

September :  /• .  :^1 :  6.55 

3/4.87: 

6.37: 

8.23:8.09: 

8.82: 

13.86 

:5.50: 

6.25: 

8.31 

October  -:  4-20:   5.71 

5.15: 

7.05: 

8.18:8,82: 

8.82: 

11.51 

:5.15: 

6.55: 

8.55 

N  0 vember- s  4 . 19 :  4 . 93 

5.64: 

7.35: 

8.13:8.82: 

8.82: 

9.39 

:5. 19:2/6. 91: 

8.77 

December-: 3/4.03:  4.82 

2/5.90: 

6.87: 

7.99:8.82:2/12.87: 

3/7.85 

:3/^87: 

6.86: 

8.76 

Simple   •      • 

:    o 

; 

Averas:e  :  4.26:  4.66 

5. 52  2 

6.87: 

7.76:7.78: 

9.16: 

11.80 

:6.14: 

5.93: 

8.31 

Month    ;  192.4  ! 

1925  ' 

1926  ;  1927  \  1928  ■ 

1929  [    1930  * 

1951  ; 

1932    ;. 

1933 

January  -:  8.37: 

2/6.19 

1  5.16:2/6.11:  5.66: 

5.01:2/4.92: 

4.53: 

4.08  : 

3.86 

February-: 2/8. 65: 

5.85 

.  5.16:  5. 90:  5.57: 

4.90:  4.85: 

4»51: 

4.07  : 

3.82 

March  :   8.33: 

5.83 

ij/4.97:   5.80:   5.62: 

3/4.75:  4.78: 

4.34: 

3.98  : 

4.02 

April  :   8.O6: 

5.65 

.  5.17:  5.83:  5.78: 

4.80:  4.77: 

4.36: 

3.82  : 

4.21 

May ;   7.12: 

5.47 

1  5. 41:  6.08:  5.88: 

4.79:  4.70: 

4.27: 

3.71  : 

4.41 

June ■:j/6.48: 

5.4^ 

:  5.43:  6.03:2/5.83: 

4.85:  4.51: 

4.34:3/3.73  : 

4.49 

July :  6.50: 

5.27 

5.54:  5.81:  5.65: 

2/5.15:  4. 61: 

2/4.56: 

4.00   : 

4.56 

August  — :   6.62: 

5.34 

.  5.55:3/5.56:  5.45: 

5.39:3/4.42: 

4.58: 

4.11   : 

September:  7.13: 

5.26: 

5.63:  5.78:  5.4I: 

5.32:  4. 30: 

4.43: 

4.21   : 

October  -:  7.35: 

3/5.00 

1  5.72:  5.68:3/5.16: 

5.11:  4. 41: 

4.46: 

4.13   : 

November-:   7.24: 

5.10 

2,/5.89:  5.54:  5.07: 

5.01:  4.61: 

4. 41: 

4.17  : 

December-:  6.84: 

5.19 

:   6.11:   5.59:   5.15: 

4.97:  4,53: 

3/4.15: 

4.08   : 

Simple   :      : 

:      : 

0 

Average  :   7.40: 

5.47 

:   5.48:   5,81:   5.52: 

5.00:  4.62: 

4. 41: 

4.01   : 

1/  Basic  data  from  Vifillett  &  Gray's  Vdeokly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 

Averaged  for  months  and  years. 
2/  High  point  of  year  was  during  this  month. 
j/  Low  point  of  year  was  during  this  month. 
ij     Nominal,   No  quotations  given  by  refiners. 

product  to  their  regular  trade. 


Refiners  disposed  of  their 
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TRADE  Or^  THE  UKITED  STATES  mili  CUBA, 
THILIPPINE  ISLANDS,   HAIaAII,   i.ND  PUEKTO  RICO 
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California  - 

Oxnard  

Sacramento  Delta 


2A 
25 
24- 
22 

JA 
25 
23 


2^ 

27 
25 
2U 
25 
24. 
25 
27 
32 

126 
32 
94, 


22 

77 
26 
25 
26 

128 
26 
25 
26 
26 
25 

2U 
26 

72 
20 
25 
27 

J2 
19 
33 


lt431 


407 
636 
252 
136 

2,086 


726 
1,360 


842 
7,336 


1,167 
857 
630 
1,108 
1,077 
94.2 
94,2 
613 

^,9^1 


1,337 
A,6U 


1,353 


1,261 
1,04,5 
936 

2,061 
430 

.  288 
338 
586 
419 

.mi 


5a 

43/+ 

3,336 

1,135 

942 

1,259 

9,690 
1,24.0 
8,4-50 


Total 


903 


38,302 


1.A17 
395 
636 
252 
134 

1,904 

726 

1>178 


834 


1,166  : 

857 

614 
1,108 
1,077 

942 

942 

613 

5,?/.2 
1,337 
4,605 


1,301 

3,203 

1,246 

1,04,5 

912 

2,04^7 
428 
284 
336 
586 
413 

967 
541 
426 

3.303 

1,102 

94,2 

1,259 

9,690 
1,240 
8,/:50 


37,927 


10 

,934 

2 

,750 

4 

,799 

2^ 

296 

1. 

089 

17 

»537 

7. 

389 

10, 

U8 

10, 

674 

109 

966 

18, 

141 

14. 

,011 

9 

,365 

17 

186 

14 

,798 

u. 

,578 

14 

,514 

7, 

,373 

8/. 

,230 

16 

,411 

67. 

,819 

14. 

,813 

50 

,837 

19 

,958 

16 

,894 

13. 

,985 

29 

,643 

5. 

,198 

4 

,457 

5 

,935 

8 

,481 

5, 

,572 

11 

,403 

6 

,820 

4 

,583 

48 

,266 

16 

,783 

14 

,112 

17 

,371 

1/^,0 

,151 

18 

,057 

122 

,094 

528,454 


8.21 
7.84 
9»11 
8.57 


10.42 
7.99 


12*89  t 


15.43 
16»81 

14.94 
15.38 
13.85 
15.33 
15.45 
11.68 


11.92 
14.68 


11.85 


16.00 
15.84 
15.03 


12.16 
15.24 
17.64 
13.86 
12.98 


12.31 
10.67 


13.89 
14.82 
13.74- 


15.20 
16.40 


3± 
25 
25 
24 
25 

^1 
25 

24 


24 

209 
27 
25 
25  t 
25 
24 
25 
27 
31 

127 
32 
95 


25 

77 
25 
25 
27 

129 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 

48 
25 


_71 
22 
26 
27 

M 
27 


927 


1,587 
465 
637 
258 
227 

2,710 

848 

1,862 

706 

7,445 

1,147 

881 

646 

1,010 

1,064 

1,007 

1,050 

640 

5,703 
1,504 
4,201 

1,564 

3.^57 
1,213 
1,073 
1,271 

2,111 
407 
324 
380 
580 
420 


12.867 

1,929 

10,938 


1.561 
462 
617 
2?6 
226 

2,6^4 


1,816 


666 

7,3fc 

1,1^7 

824 

6z6 

1,0?:0 

1,0;.8 
9^.5 

1,0/5 
6:7 

5,4a 

i,4';9 

3,9c2 


1,/as 

1,197 
1,062 
1,225 

2,0U 


3^.& 
3^^ 
5£0 
4lB 

8('8 

2r)2 

1,2;.6 
l,]i.8 
1,3:)0 

12,809. 

1,8)3 

10,9:1 


16,895 
5,081 
6,732 
2,807 
2, 285 


2/,,  658 
'9,271 
15,387 


7,134 

90,850 

L'1,843 

9,374 

8,130 

13,005 

11,859 

12,946 

11,477 

9,216 

72,219 
14,296 
57,923 


13,171 

45,826 
16,271 
14,228 
15,327 

21,605 
2,737 
3,602 
4,248 
6,623 
4,395 

8,39^ 
5,714 
2,680 

A8,279 
16,076 
15,14s 
17,055 

181.103 


25,030 
156,073 


11.31 
11.05 
10.80 
10.27 


10.87 
8.44 


10.28 


13.19 
11.52 
12.57 
13.12 
10.98 
13.80 
10.52 
14.71 


9.85 
14-  •  o  7 


9.09 


13.68 
13.33 
12.53 


6.67 
11.78 
11.71 
11.11 

9.93 


11.07 
9.51 


11.94 
12 .  62 
12.12 


14.01 
.14.91 


43,085 


4-2, 0)1 


530,184 


Note:  The  yield  per  acre  is  a  simple  average  of  the  yields  on  the  farms  covered 
harvested. 


All  yields  -re  based  on  acre; 


Y   the 


Areas 


Prepara- 
tion 
and 
planting 


Cultiva-I 
tion   ;it 


Land 
charge 


Total 
net 
cost 
per  acre 


Total  J 
net 
cost 
per  ton 


Yield 

per 
acre 


MichigSLn  - 

Sebejraing- 

■-  Blissf  ield 

St.  Louis  

Bay  City  

Minnesota  - 

Chaska  

F' 


>4-   n-^r\v^A      Vn-nirr 


6.88 
6.35 
6.67 


6.29 


§sL 


$4.45  B5 
4.15  [)6 
5.66  D6 

5.U  ^4 


5.06  L9 


:>5.78 
5.78 
6.73 
4.29 


4.40 


.13 
58.84 
59.79 
54.23 


54.89 


$5.32 
5.33 
5.54 
5.28 


5.05 


Tons 

11.31 
11.05 
10.80 
10.27 


10.87 


Table  3.  -  Sugar  beets: 


Farm  cost  of  production  In  areas  in  the  United  States  covered  by  the 
Conmission's  investigation 


19  3  1 


Areas 


Mlchifian  - 

SeboHfiing 

Bllssfield 

St.  Louis  

Bay  City  

Minnesota  - 

Chaska  

East  Grand  Forks- 

South  Dakota  - 
Bcllo  Fourcho  

Colorado  - 

Fort  Collins  

Grooley  

Longmont  

Fort  Morgan  

Sterling  

Brighton  

Rocky  Ford  

Delta  

Nebraska  - 

Grand  Island  

Scottsbllifr 

Kansas  - 


Garden  City  

Wyoming  - 

Torrington  

Lovoll  

Norland  

Utaii  - 

Gunnison  

Spanish  Fork  

Layton  

Logan  

Garland  

Idaho  - 

Idaho  Falls  

Burloy  

Montana  - 

Missoula 

Billings  

Sidney 

alifornia  - 

Qxnard  

Sacramento  Delta- 


P  e  r  Acre 


Prepara- 
tion 
and 
planting 


fV.OO 
6.88 
6.35 
6.67 


6.29 
6.3i 


7.69 


7.71 
6.23 
7.66 
7.U 
7.27 
7.71 
9.13 
9.50 


5.95 
7.15 


7.97 


6.91 
8.^,7 
8.90 


9.2i 
8.56 
7.35 
7.01 
6.23 


5.88 
7.82 


6.69 
7.6a 
6.18 


11.08 
7.88 


Cultiva- 
tion 


Irriga- 
tion 


/;.i5 

5.66 
5.U 


5.06 
3.90 


K.U-i 


3.79 
A. 32 
A. 11 
3.97 
A. 01 
i.l6 
5.08 


3.29 
A. 10 


3.37 


3.70 
A. 68 
5.37 


5.92 
5.20 
5.37 
A. 30 
A.A2 


A. 58 
5.8A 


A. 31 
5.08 
3.80 


U.UU 
A. 02 


•*6.A6 


7.18 
7.53 
7.00 
7.36 
5.37 
6.93 
7.55 
11. A7 


3.97 
7.08 


6.23 


6.07 
5.65 
6.58 


11.90 
8.89 

17.75 
8.71 
7.A2 


6.08 
7.93 


5.A0 
7.8A 
5.98 


8.28 
12.17 


TJiinning: 
hoeing, 
and 
topping 


'18.85 
17.55 
18.22 
16.36 


23.18 
21.39 


20.58 


21.70 
20.73 
21.96 
19.95 
19.86 
21.73 
18.05 
21.80 


19.35 
21.52 


18.A7 


21.15 
23.16 
21.93 


15.87 
18.66 
18.20 
18.80 
17.A7 


19.88 
20.01 


23.22 
22.66 
21.73 


19.57 
23.28 


Harvest- 
ing 


:='13.51 
11.50 
13.  A^ 
11.50 


9.89 
6.85 


9.99 


10.51 
10.  Al 
10.88 
10.  U 

9.13 
10.65 

8.58 
12.19 


7.90 
10.  AO 


7.A2 


12.31 
15.39 
12.58 


7.33 
8.26 
8.56 
9.A0 
7.31 


9.28 
8. A3 


10.78 

12.90 

8.9A 


13.02 
12.62 


$A.2A 
5.A6 
2.73 
A. 15 


3.65 

l.iO 


7.97 


5.95 
5.30 
8.2A 
5.A2 
6.07 
A. 70 
5.98 
8.16 


1.11 
6.90 


1.18 


5.79 
6.93 
^.6A 


16.37 

12.63 

7.91 

8.31 

7.98 


5.80 
10.98 


2.57 
6.5A 
5.83 


1.57 
.01 


Fertil- 
izer 


"3.00 
3.U 
2.66 
3.13 


.91 

2.0A 


.81 


2.88 

1.07 

.7A 

1.53 

.8A 

.70 

1.22 

1.89 


1.30 
1.32 


.34 


1.33 
3.91 
2.0A 


2.53 
2.99 

•a 

.95 
1.36 


;.09 

.87 


1.36 
2.69 
2..U 


Seed 


02.43 
2.A4 
2.A0 
2.22 


2.93 
3.51 


3.a 


3.3A 
3.07 
3.06 
3.27 
3.31 
2.80 
2.69 


2.88 
3.A2 


3.  A3 


3.16 
?.9A 
2.67 


3.07 
3.02 
3.10 
2.35 
2.3A 


3.12 
3.86 


2.96 
3.20 
3.12 


3.09 
3.20 


Taxes 


$1.52 
2.18 
2.20 

1.37 


1.09 
.90 


2.39 


2.0A 
1.53 
2.10 
1.60 
1.33 
1.8A 
2.18 
2.34 


1.62 
1.51 


1.68 


1.67 
2.82 
3.U 


2.76 
3.96 
4.55 
3.52 
2.59 


2.18 
3.09 


9.72 
4.06 


Other 
expenses 


So.  76 
.94 
.94 


.13 
1.57 


1.24 


.76 
.92 
.62 
.88 

1.06 
.85 

1.3A 
.80 


.82 
1.67 
2.02 


1.28 
1.5A 

.77 
1.55 

.95 


1.13 
1.74 


1.48 

1.32 

.72 


3.12 
4.86 


Gross 

cost 

ivithout 

land 

ch,'ii-t:e 


■■55.76 
54.24 
54.60 
51.34 


53.13 
4'/.  80 


6A.99 


65.46 
60.85 
66.59 

61.  A6 
58.17 

62.  A3 
60.99 
75.92 


47.75 
64.04 


50.82 


62.91 
75.62 
69.87 


76.27 
73.71 
73.97 
64.90 
59.57 


60.02 
70.57 


60.89 
71.45 

60.15 


7A.06 
72.46 


fl.41 
1.18 
1.54 
1.40 


2.64 
3.16 


4. 08 


2.97 
2.16 
2.46 
2.93 
2.69 
3.13 
3.97 
5.55 


2.29 
3.00 


2. 84 


2.73 
4.65 
3.03 


2,32 
2.80 
2.00 
2.48 
1.82 


4.15 
3.71 
3.81 


3.59 
2.72 


Net 

cost 
without 

land 
charge 


"54.35 
53.06 
■^3.06 
49.94 


50.49 


60.91 


62.49 
58.69 
6A.13 
58.53 
55.48 
59.30 
57.02 
70.37 


45.46 
61.04 


47.98 


60.18 
70.97 
66.84 


73.95 
70.91 
71.97 
62.42 
57.75 


56.08 


56.74 
67.74 
56.34 


70.47 
69.74 


Land 
charge 


■1-5.78 
5.78 
6.73 
4.29 


4.40 
2.89 


4.95 


7.14 
6.24 
9.17 
7.12 
7.04 
7.85 
8.41 
7.23 


5.92 
6.81 


.84 


5. 31 
5.54 
6.65 


8.67 

9.91 

17.36 

12.16 

8.95 


8.U 
8.35 


6.48 
8.33 
A. 25 


28.63 
16.13 


Total 

net 

cost 

per  acre 


Total 

net 

cost 

per  ton 


S6O.I3 
58.84 
59.79 
5A.23 


54.89 
47.53 


65.86 


69.63 
64.93 
73.30 
65.65 
62.52 
67.15 
65.43 
77.60 


51.38 
67.85 


53.82 


65.49 
76.51 
73.49 


82.62 
80.82 
89.33 
74.58 
66.70 


64.22 
76.41 


63.22 
76.07 
60.59 


99.10 
85.87 


*5.32 
5.33 
5. 54 
5.28 


5.05 
5.63 


6.A1 


5.28 
5.6A 
5.83 
5.01 
5.69 
A. 86 
6.22 
5.27 


5.21 
4.63 


5.92 


4.79 
5.74 
5.87 


12.39 
6.86 
7.63 
6.71 
6.72 


.80 
.03 


5.29 
6.02 
5.00 


7.07 
5.76 


/ 


Table  4*  -  Sugar  beets:  Pare 


States 


$5t50;  $4.00;  $4 


Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

South  Dakota 

Vifyoming 

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana  : 

California  — 

Total  


1.0  :  9.8  :  39 


Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

Minnesota  — 

Total  

All  States  


2.8  :  6.9 

7.9  t  35.6 

-  t 

-  t  12.4 
1*4  i  5.8 


6.5 
1.7 


1.0  t   7.1 


0.9 


6.7 


28 

43 

9 

2^ 

3d 

9 


24 


23 


Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

South  Dakota 

Wyoming  

Utah 

Idaho 

Montana  

California  — 


Total  — 

Non-irrigated 

Michigan  — 
Minnesota  — 

Total  — 
All  States  — 


0»9 
4.1 


2.1 


26 
51 

1 


6*4 

15iO 

3.2 


4.8  t  IS 
1.3  J  11 
4.1  :  7 


2.7 
3.9  {  12.9 


2*4 


Oi7 
t      2i6 


li 


2*4 


9.1 


3*5 

5i4 


4.6 


17 
26 


26 


14 


2£ 


27.1 


Table  4.  -  Sugar  beets;  Percentage  of  output  which  vvas  produced  at  a  cost  below  specified  limits  by  States 


States 


Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

NebrK.ska  - 

Kansas  

South  Dakota  - 

VJyoming 

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana  

California  

Total  

Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Total  

All  States  


Cost  per  "ten  less  than 


■$5t50;  $4.00:  $4.50;  S5.00;  §5.50;  $3.00;  §,C.50;  ::^7.00:  ^7.50;  <i;?..00;  $8-50;  $9.00;  $9.50;  felO.QQ 


^10.00 

or 

more 


:  1.0 

:   9.8 

1  39,8 

56.0 

:  76,0 

!  88,5 

1950 
!  94,1  :  ;'6,5 

97.7 

98.4 

98.4 

98.5 

99,3 

99.4  : 

0,6 

;   2.8 

:  6.9 

t  28i2 

60.0 

!  80.9 

93.6 

97,2 

98.9 

98.9 

99,5 

09.7 

99.7 

99,9 

99.9   • 

.1 

;   7.9 

t  35.6 

43.3 

60.3 

80,8 

94.7 

94.7 

97,4 

97.4 

98.2 

100.0 

]  :o.o 

100.0 

100.0 

- 

_ 

1 

9.7 

42.6 

.  59.0 

•  68.4 

83.7 

86,7 

91.5 

91.5 

S7.1 

97.1 

£7.1 

100.0 

- 

:  1.4 

I  12.4 
5.8 

23.8 
17.7 

49.3 
42.2 

73.3 
53.0 

•  90.8 
:  67.4 

96,6 
79.1 

98.6 
83.8 

99.2 
89.2 

£9.9 
91.1 

99.9 
93-0 

j9.9 
0-5.6 

99.9 
96.2 

99.9 
96.7 

.1 
3.3 

_ 

_ 

28.8 

34.8 

50.5 

:  51.2 

61.6 

73.5 

76,8 

90.0 

91,4 

95.7 

95.7 

95.7 

4.5 

1 

6.5 

30.6 

47.6 

67.3 

89.7 

94.0 

98il 

98.6 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

.3 

; 

1.7 

9,5 

14.2 

29,3 

44.5 

51.4 

75.5 

76.6 

91.0 

92.8 

94. 1 

94.1 

94.1 

5.9 

i   1.0 

7.1 

24.2  1 

42.0 

60.5 

75.0 

81.1 

89.9 

91.1 

96.0 

96.9 

97.5 

97.8 

97.9 

2.1 

1 

2.3 

2.6 

7.2 

13.8 

26.3 

44.3 

52.4 

67.8 

79.4 

82.5 

86.8 

13.2 

: 

- 

3.4  : 

13,9 

49.7 

57.3 

71.6 

87.9 

90.3 

92.8 

95,2 

96.3 

98.9 

98.9 

1.1 

;    _ 

_ 

2.1  ; 

9.4 

31.6 

38.0 

49.4 

64.2 

72.6 

77.3 

84,7 

89,6 

92.6 

94.3 

.   5.7 

1 

:  0.9 

6.7  : 

23.0  : 

40,2 

58.9 

73.0 

79.3 

88.5 

90.1 

95.0 



96.2 

■;;7.1 

97.5 

97.7 

:  2.5 

1931 


Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

Nebraska  

Kansas  

South  Dakota  - 

Wyoming  

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana  

California  

0.9 
4.1 

- 

2.1 
3.9 

6.4 

15i0 

3.2 

4.8 
1.5 
4.1 
2.7 
12.9 

26.9 
51.3 
14.7 

15.5 
11.6 
7.4 
17.4 
26.8 

48»2 
72i8 
27.2 
28.0 
42.1 
25.4 
21.7 
45,9 
29.5 

66.6 
84.8 
62,0 
34.8 
61.0 
30.5 
32.5 
67,5 
57.5 

75.4 
90.4 
81.2 
53.7 
80.0 
45.5 
47.1 
80.6 
44.8 

84.0 
^34. 4 
02.2 
79.9 
87.4 
55.8 
50.0 
93.1 
57.2 

91.8 
96.4 
94.3 
92.4 
91.5 
61.4 
61.4 
94.4 
67.8 

93.5  :  95.5  :  96.5 

97.8  :  97.8  ;  97.8 
91.5  :  97.0  :  07.0 
96.4  :  98,2  :  98.2 

94.1  !  96.8  s  ;^8.1 
70.3  ;  75.5  t  V6.6 

77.9  :  85.8  :  87.6 

97.2  :  97.5  ;  97.9 
80J0  !  92.4  :  94.1 

•  97.3  :  97.9 
97,8  :  98.6 

.  97.0  ;  97,0 
98.2  !  93,2 
99.2  :100,0 
80.6  :  85.1 

01.8  !  S3. 5 

37.9  :  98.2 
'^4.9  :  96.5 

98.2 
99.0 
97.0 
98.2 
100.0 
84.6 
95.5 
98.2 
98.4 

1.8 
1.0 
3.0 
1.8 

15.4 
6.5 
1.8 
1.6 

Total 

2.4 

9.1 

26,7 

41.8 

55.2 

65,2 

74.9 

82.0 

i      i 

88.3  :  94.1  :  95.1 

95.9  ;  96,9 

97.8 

2.2 

Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

0;7 
2*6 

5.5 
5i4 

9.4 
14.8 

37  i  5 
35.8 

61.4 
64.3 

75.0 
78.7 

93.1 
90.0 

94.6 
93.2 

95.4 
95.8 

: 
95.5  :  98.3 
97.2  !  97.2 

98.5  :  99.5 
100.0  ;100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

- 

Total  

1.8 

4.6 

12-6 

36.5 

65,1 

76.4 

91.3 

93.8 

94.5 

9f..5  !  97.6 

99  4  :  99.8 

100.0 

All  States  

2.4 

8.8 

25.6 

41.4 

1 
55.8  :  66.1 

76.2 

82.9 

88.8 

9^.2  i  95.3  • 

96.2  ;  97.1 

98.0 

2.0 

Table  5.  -  Sugar  beets:  Percenta^ 

States 

1  $5.50:  ^4.00:  $4.5,0: 

Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

Nebraska  

Kan  g;  as 

South  Dakota-" 

Wyoming  

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana  

California  — 

',      0.5  . 
:   2.4 
:   9.1  . 

i   0.8  ' 

.  7.2  :  28.2  : 

6.3  :  25.4  : 

27.3  :  36.4  ; 

-  :   8.3  ; 
.  9.1  :  18*2  : 

3.1  i   11.7  : 

-  i   16.0  : 
5.6  :  22*2  : 
5.8  i   13,5  : 

Total  

.  0.9  : 

:      : 

6*2  A    2142  J 

Non-irrigated  -; 

Michigan ; 

Minnesota  j 

-   ; 

1      : 

{ 

6.2  : 

Total ! 

.   2.1  : 

j 

All  States ; 

0.8  i 

6.2  • 

•  18.2  : 

Irrigated  -    ; 

Colorado ; 

Nebraska ; 

Kansas . 

South  Dakota— j 

Wyoming >, 

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana ; 

California  — : 

1.0  ! 

3.9  ! 
2.6  ! 

.   4.6  ! 

7.2 

13.4 
4.0  ; 

5.2  : 

.8  : 

4.2  ! 

2.7  ! 

12.3  ! 

;  20.1  : 

43„5  : 
12.0  ? 

13.0  : 
7.0  : 

.  8.3  : 
13.3  : 

23.1  : 

Total ! 

1.5  . 

6.4  i 

19.0  : 

Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

;  1.0 
;   2.0 

•   5.0  ! 
!   4.1  • 

'  12.1  : 
14.3  : 

Total  

!   1.4 

!   4.7 

!  12.8  : 

All  States  

:  1.5 

!   6.1 

:  18.0  ! 
•      * 
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Table  5.  -  Sugar  beets;: 


Percentage  oi'  number  of  farms  whic?i  produced  sugar  beet^ 

by  States  [ 


at  a  cost  belovj  specified  limits 


States 


Cost  per  ton  less  thsn 


t   §10.00 

. ^___.^ •  or 

;  $S.50;  $4.00;  $4.50;  S5>00;  $5.60;  $,6.00;  $6.50;  $7.00':  g7t56;  IjS.OO;  :-;8.50{  $9.00;  $9.50;  UO.OO  !    more 


Irrigated  - 

Colorado  

Nebraska  

Kan.^as 

South  Dakota- 
Wyoming  

Utah 

Idaho  

Montana  

California  — 

Total  

Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Total  

All  States  


:  0 

5  : 

:  2 

4  : 

;   9 

1  : 

J 

0.8  1 


0.9 


0.8 


7.2 

6.3 

27.3 

9.1 
3.1 

5,6 
5.8 


28.2 
25,4 
36.4 
8.3 
18.2 
11.7 
16.0 
22.2 
13.5 


44.5 
54.0 
54.5 
33.3 
41.6 
31.2 
24.0 
36.1 
23.1 


642  .t  21^2  :.  59.9 


t      : 
I      : 

:::.l 
6.2  ;  14.6 


5.2 


2.1 


18.2 


6,3 


34.6 


65.1 
71,4 
72.7 
50.0 
63.6 
43.0 
34.0 
55.6 
3645 


57  il 


3.2 
27.1 


11=2 


40,8 


77,5 
88.1 
86.4 
62.5 
83.1 
53.9 
56.0 
83.5 
48.1 


71. <! 


8.4 
57,5 


18.; 


63.0 


86,1 
93.7 
86.4 
79.2 
90.9 
66.4 
46.0 
88.9 
61.5 


80.3 


16.8 
58.3 


50,8 


72.4 


1950 
90,0  : 

96.8  ; 

90.9  : 
83.3  : 
94.8  ; 
74.2  : 
62iO  : 
94i4  : 
71.2  t 


91.9 
96i8 
90.9 
87.5 
96.1 
78.9 
68.0 


93.1} 
97. e 
95.0 
87.5 
98.7 
82.(3 
80.0 


:  93.8 
I  98.4 


94.7 
98.4 


95.8  1  97.2 

76.9  :  80.8 


86.1 


m.e   i  91.4 


52.6  :  48.4 
81.2  t  85;4 


49.0 


80.2 


57.9 
87.5 


6.0.8  t  67.8 


87.7 


100.0  slOO.O 


95.8  : 
93.7  s 
84.4  J 
82.0  } 
97.2  J 
84.6 


92.6 


70.5 
89.5 


76.9 


90.1 


95.8 
98.7 
88.3 
86.0 
97.2 
86«5 


93.9 


78.9 
9j.,7 


96.2 
99.2 
100.0 
95.8 
98.7 
90,6 
86.0 
97.2 
86.5 


96.6 
99.2 
100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
92.2 
86.0 
97.2 
86.5 


94.9  I   95.4 


85.3  :   89.5 
93.8  1   93.8 


85.2  }  88.1 


92,2  :  95. 


90.9 


94.7 


Irrigated  -    ; 

1951 

Colorado  

1.0  ; 

7.2  ; 

20.1  : 

3-;. 3  ; 

55,5  ; 

64,5  : 

76.1  : 

8. -,7.  : 

bS.fi  : 

90.4 

92.5 

95.8 

96.2 

96.7   ; 

5.5 

Nebraska  , 

5.9  : 

15.4  J 

45„3  : 

63.0  : 

77.2  : 

85.8  : 

89.0  ! 

92.9  : 

96.1  ; 

96.1 

96.1 

96.1 

97.6 

98.4  : 

1.6 

Kansas  

-   ■ 

4.0  : 

12.0  r 

24.0  ; 

52.0  : 

64.0  : 

68.0  : 

84.0  ! 

84.0  ! 

88.0 

88.0 

88.0 

88.0 

88.0  : 

12.0 

South  Dakota-< 

-  : 

-   ; 

; 

12.5  • 

16.7  ! 

57.5  : 

66.7  ! 

85.5  : 

87.5  . 

91.6 

91,6 

91.6 

90.6 

91.6  : 

8.4 

Wyoming  

2.6  : 

5.2  : 

15.0  : 

55.8  i 

49.4  ! 

70.1  : 

80.5  ; 

85.7  ! 

90.9  . 

95.5 

96.1 

96.7 

100.0 

100.0  : 

_ 

Utah 

-   ; 

.8  i 

7.0  J 

16.3  • 

20.9 

29.5  : 

58.0  . 

43.4  • 

49.6 

55.8 

58.1 

61.2 

65.6 

65.9  • 

54.1 

Idaho  

-   ; 

4.2  : 

8.5  : 

16.7 

27.1 

41.7  ; 

45.8 

58.3 

62.5 

CIS.  8 

72. Q 

77.1 

31.2 

81.2  • 

18.8 

Montana 

-   : 

2.7  ■ 

15.5  : 

54.7  • 

57.3 

72.0  ! 

86.7 

89.5 

9S.5 

94.7 

ye.o 

96.0 

97.3 

97.5 

2.7 

California  — 

4.6  : 

12.5 

25.1  : 

26.2 

55.8 

38.5 

19.2 

65.1 

75.4 

78. S 

84.6 

86.2 

89.2 

92.5 

7.7 

Total  

1.5 

6.4 

19.0 

34.3 

48.0 

59.1 

68.7 

76.5 

80.6 

84.0 

86.0 

87.5 

89.6 

90.5 

9.5 

Non-irrigated  - 

Michigan  

1.0 

5.0 

12.1 

54.5 

57.6 

72.7 

87.9 

90.9 

91.9 

92.9 

97.0 

98.0 

99.0 

100.0 

_ 

Minnesota  

2.0 

4.1 

14.3 

34.7 

55.1 

71.4 

85. 7 

91.8 

93.9 

98.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

_ 

Total  

1.4 

4.7 

12.8 

34.5 

56.1 

72.5 

87.2 

91.2 

;  92.6 

94.  C 

97.0 

98.6 

99.3 

100.0 

All  States  

;  1.5 

't      6.1 

;  18.0 

:  34.3 

:  49.3 

:  61.2 

:  71.6 

:  78.6 

:  82.5 

!  85.7 

87.8 

89.3 

91.2 

:   92.. 0 

!   e.o 
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Table  S.  ~  Sugar  cane  -  Louisiano.:  Number  of  farms,  acreage  and 
production  covered  by  the  co>vt  inquiry  (independent  farr.is  only) 


Production 

\fumber 

Acreage 

(tons) 

Area      :! 

1 

Second  ; 

of 

• 

First  : 

and 

Per 

farms 

Plant  : 

stubble  : 

.  third  . 

Total   : 

Total 

acre 

; 

stubble 

• 

1930 

Baton  Rouge : 

23 

837.0: 

l,063oO. 

.    —   ; 

\   1,900.0: 

34,  U7 

\   17.01 

Lafa^.^ette : 

20  : 

728.5: 

727.8- 

:    20.0 

:  1,476.3: 

16,874 

:  11.19 

St.  Martinsville  : 

25 

A92.2: 

504.5: 

30.0 

:  1,026.7: 

14,032 

:  14.70 

New  Iberia : 

37  . 

1 

,303.0: 

1,158.7. 

- 

:  2,461.7: 

32,680 

:  13.53 

Franklin : 

31   ! 

773.2: 

994.4 

- 

:  1,767.6: 

22,267 

:  12.63 

Donaldsonville  — : 

22 

:  2 

,535.4: 

2,228.9- 

419.9 

:  5,184.2: 

97,605 

:  19.31 

Houma-ThibodatUs.  -: 

29 

.  1 

,172.0: 

1,193.5: 

:   376.2 

:  2,746.7: 

52^961 

:  19.18 

Total ; 

137 

•  ^ 

,841.3; 

7,875.8; 

'       846.1 

'l6,563.2j270,566 

1931 

Baton  Rouge : 

24  : 

969.5: 

876.0, 

232.0 

2,077.5: 

34,484 

.  16.03 

Lafayette ; 

20  ; 

784.4: 

621.6: 

86.0' 

:  1,492.0: 

15,494 

:  10.55 

St,  Martinsville  : 

26  : 

621.4: 

449. 6: 

72.0: 

•  1,U3.0: 

14,614 

.  13.06 

New  Iberia s 

37  : 

1 

,391.8: 

1,130.0: 

U.o- 

:  2,535.8: 

33,515 

12.85 

Franlclin ; 

31  . 

1 

,013.6: 

766.3: 

32.0: 

1,811.9: 

23^273 

•  12.46 

Donaldsonville  — : 

19  . 

1 

,957.4: 

1,913.9: 

742.9: 

4,614.2: 

71,203 

16.16 

Houma-Thibodaux  -j 

29  : 

1 

,093.6: 

l,l/;4,7: 

619.5: 

2,857.8: 

48,728 

•  16.94 

Total ' 

186  ' 

I 

,831.7: 

6,902.1; 

1,798.4! 

16,532.2: 

241,311. 
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Table  7.  -  Sugar  cane -Louisiana:  Cost  of  production  on 
independent  farms,  by  sterns,  by  areas,  1930 


Cost  item 

! Baton 
;  Roue;e 

:  La- 
; f ayette 

.St. Martins-:  New 
:  ville    : Iberia 

: Frank- : Donald- 
'  lin  :£onville' 

:  H'juma- 
■  Thibodaux 

Cost  per  acre 

Labor ! 

Repairs  and  depre-  ! 
elation  -         : 

Machinery ! 

Buildings, fences,  ; 

and  drains ; 

■faxes ; 

Miscellaneous : 

.1^8.95. 

•  4.68 

2.73: 
2.3l! 
6.9^! 

427.29  ! 

:  2.35  : 

:  2.85  : 

!  2.80  ! 

4.70  : 

$30.83   : $32. 78 J 

2.45   :  2.61; 

2.88   :  3.13: 

3.54   :  3.56; 

:    2.00   :  4.44: 

'i!J36.4li  $45.82  \ 

2.28:   3.80  ; 

3.5li   3.14  i 
3.20:   3.40  ; 
4.23s   9.60  : 

$42.86 

2.87 

4.72 
2.87 
7.61 

Tn+fll       _ 

65.61; 

s      : 

1.^3 
3  -3.37! 

.  39.99  : 

:  2.41  • 
:  -3.54  ; 

/,1.70   :  46.52; 

1.34   :  1.86. 
-2.68   :  -3.49- 

.  49.63:  65.76  : 

'  1.48:   1.05  . 
-6.52:  -1.16  ; 

60.93 

3.09 
-4.69 

Credits  and  adjustments 
Adjustments  for  in-  ; 

ventory : 

Miscellaneous  credits 

Net  cost  without  ! 

interest • 

Imputed  interest  on   ; 
investment  at  6  per-  j 
cent : 

•  63.72' 

12-80. 

!  38.86  \ 
',   13.52  ' 

40.36   :  44.89' 
:   13.45   i  11.57; 

:  44.59:  65.65  ■ 
11.89:  12.27  ; 

59.33 
14.34 

Total  cost  per   ! 
acre  including  • 
interest 

Yield  per  acre  of     ; 

cane  -  ton.': ; 

Total  cost  per  ton 

including  interest 

Imputed  interest ; 

:  76.52 

:  17.01 

'i   $4.50 
>   .75 

:  52.38 

\   11.19  ' 

;  ((^4  •  68 
:  1,21  ' 

53.31  t   56.46 

:   14.70   1  13.53 

:   $3.66   :  U'1'7 
.91   :   .86 

1  56.48:  77.92 

:  12.63!  19.31 

\   $4.47:  $4.04 
!   .94:   .64  • 

.  73.67 

.  19.18 

\     0^3.84 
.74 

Total  cost  per  ton  ex-: 
eluding  interest . 

3.75 

i  3.47  : 

2.75   :  3.31: 

.  3.53:  3.40  ; 

3.10 

Note:  Baton  Rouge  includes  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  and  Pointe  Coiipee  Parishes; 
Lafayette  includes  Lafayette  Parish;  St.  Martinsville  includes  St.  Martin 
Pari.shi  Nex.'  Iberia  includes  Vermilion  and  Iberia  Parishes;  Franklin  includes 
St.  Mary's  Parish;  Donaldsonville  includes  A3SUj-.iption,  Ascension,  and 
St.  James  Parishes;  Houma-Thibodai.ix  includes  Lai'our'iJhe  and  Terrebai.ne 
Parishes. 
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Table  8.  -  Sugar  cane  -Louisiana:   Cost  of  production  on 
independent  farms,  by  items,  by  areas,  1931 


Cost  item 


Cost_  per  acre 

Labor  

Repairs  and  depreciation 

Machinery'- • 

Buildings,  fences,  and  drains 

Taxe  s  

Mi  s  c  e llane  ou  s 

Total  

Credits  and  adjustments 

Adjustments  for  inventory  

Miscellaneous  credits  

Net  cost  without  interest  

Imputed  interest  on  investment  at 

6  percent  

Total  cost  per  acre  including 

yield  per  acre  of  cane  -  tons  

Total  cost  per  ton,  including 

inter e  st 

Imputed  interest  

Total  cost  per  ton  excluding 

interest  


Baton 
Rouge 


^va.85 

3.9^ 
3.32 
2.37 
7.18 


58.66 


1.10 
-3.4-0 


56.36 
12.99 


69.35 

16.03 

$4.33 
.81 


3.52 


Jjafay- 
ette 


^24.23 

2.34 
2.82 
2.85 

3.94 


36.18 


2.10 
-2.29 


35.99 
13.24 


49.23 
10.55 

14.67 
1.2.6 


St. 
Martins- 
ville 


^25.24 

2.05 
2,53 
2.81 
1.38 


34.51 


.43 
-2.20 


32.74 
11.58 


44.32 

13.06 

$3.39 
.89 


New 
iberia 


$29.30 

2.34 
3.10 
3.44 
4.65 


42.83 


.12 
-2.27 


40.68 
11.15 


51.83 

12.85 

$4.03 
.87 


3.41:  2.50;  3.16 


Frank- 
lin 


$32.17 

2.19 
3.43 
3.06 
4.68 


45.53 


1.05 
-2.94 


43.64 
11.37 


55.01 

12.46 

$4.41 
.91 


3.50 


Donald- 
son- 
ville 


$37.54 

3.31 
2.86 
3.02 
7.46 


54.19 


.92 
-1.68 


53.43 
11.33 


64.76 

16.16 

$4.01 
.70 


3.31 


Kxima- 

Thi- 

bodaux 


$37.90 

2.51 
4.37 
2.51 
7.79 


55.08 


2,09 
-4.44 


52.73 
13.19 


65.92 
16.94 

$3.89 
.77 


3,12 


Note:   Baton  Rouge  includes  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  and  Pointe  Coupee 

Parishes;  Lafayette  includes  Lafayette  Parish;  St.  Martinsville  in- 
cludes St.  Martins  Parish;  New  Iberia  includes  Vermilion  s^nd   Iberia 
Parishes;  Franklin  includes  St,  Mary's  Parish;  Donald sonville  includes 
Assumption,  Ascension,  and  St.  James  Parishes;  Houma-Tliibod-a'n:?:  in- 
cludes Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  Parishes. 


Areas 


Tat 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette 

St.  Martinsville 
New  ^beria  — — 
Franklin  — - — - — 
Donaldsonville  — 
Thibodaux-Houma  - 
Louisiana  — 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette • — 

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 


— : 

i 

i 


2'-9 

Table  9.-  Sugar  cane- Louisi^jna:   Percentage  of  output  which  w^.s  nrodu^'ad  at  a  cost  below  t  pecif  led 

limits  by  areas 
(independent  farms  only) 


Areas 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  wlartinsville 

New  ■'•beria 

Franklin  

Donoldsonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 

Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 


Cost  per  ton  less  than 


S3. 00    =    ^3.25    :    ^3.50   •    $3.75    •;j)^.00      •    $^^.25    ;    U.50   :  AL.15    :    $5.00    :    ^5.25    =    -^5.50    '    $^.75 


i6.00 


6.3 

39.7 
5.8 
5.1 
2.2 

25-1 


2JL 


38.7 
6.3 


6.3 

16.8 

58.8 

28.4. 

6.6 

4.3 


12.5  •  21.1 
16.8  «  25.6 
58.8  :  61.9 
29.5  t  4-2.6 
U.2 


8.5 

33.2 


29.0     i   32.3 


16.1     <  28.2     :   /U,.5     t   5A.6 


53.7 


27.-4 
A0.9 
73.1 
U.5 
22.8 
71.0 


.57.7     :   61.1 


34.5 
51.5 
77.4. 
t  59.4 
52.2 
76.1 
82.6 


64.8 


1930 
35.8 

76.0 

79.4 

70.9 

58.9 

76.1 

9^.9 


J  55.2 
':'7.0 
32.9 
73.6 
78.1 
S7.7 
?^-9 


73.0 


81.8 


55.2 
79.1 
82.9 
77.1 
84.4 
93.8 
97.1 


85.3 


86.7 
88.8 

82.9 
78.4 
87.5 
93.8 

^;7.^ 


36.7 
95.0 
95.3 
87.9 
97.5 
93.8 
97.5 


90.4 


93.4 


95.0 
lou.o 
87.9 
97.5 
93.9 
97.5 


r^-A 


86.7 
95.0 

100.0 
92.2 
97.5 

100.0 
97.5 


96.4 


5.7 
15.5 
45.7 


14.8 
17.2 
57.1 


23.8     t  4,2.5 
1.5     I     1.5     '   10.6 


-1     5.9 


14.0     1   15.4 
I 
11.2     t    26.6     '    31.4 


7.4     •   17.5 
t 


24.5 


14.8 
22.3 
62.4 
46.7 
29.8 
25.9 
g,?.,6 


35.6 


26.1 
50.5 
75.8 
60.3 
35.0 
35.7 
61.6 


46.3 


31.2 
52.9 
84.2 

73.4 
71.0 
66.6 
88.7 


1931 
41.0 

58.7 

91.2 

77.0 

74.1 
76.0 

92.9 


67.6     '    74.2 


79.4 
72.1 
91.2 
80.6 
83.2 
69.3 
97.6 


86.8 


30.6 
82.6 
100 . 0 
85.6 
83.2 
89.3  J  97..7 
97.6     •'   97.6 


80.6 
82.6 
100.0 
90.2 
85.4 


t 


88.9      '    92.2 


91.2 
83.5 
100.0 
92.1 
89.1 
38.6 
98.2 


94.7 


91.6 
83.3 
100.0 
92.1 
90.6 
98.6 
98.6 


95.3 


93.4 
88.3 

100.0 

97.4 
95.0 

98.6 
98.6 


96.8 


$6.00 

or 

more 


13.3 
5.0 

7.8 
2.5 

:'-5 


^^ 


6.6 
11.7 

2.6 
5.0 
1.4 
1.4 
3.2 


Areas 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette • — 

St.  wiartinsvilie 

New  iberia — 

Franklin  — '^ 

Donaldsonviile  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonviile  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 


J 


Table  9.-  £ug;ir  cane -Louisiana:   Percentage  of  output  which  was  produced  at  a  co£>.  below  specified 

limits  by  areas 
(independent  farms  only) 


Areas 


Cost  per  ton  less  than 


£3.00  :  ^3.25  :  ^3.50  '  $3.75  =^.^.00  =  $A.25  ;  %L.50    :  6A.75  :  $5.00  :  Ji.5.25  '  ^^'^.SO  ■    ■^''-.75  :  ^^6.00 


$6.00 

or 

more 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Wlartinsville 

New  J-beria 

PYanklin  

Donaldsonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 

Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 


6.3 

39.7 
5.8 
5.1 
2.2 

25.1 


3.0. 


38.7 
6.3 
1.5 
5.9 

11.2 


6.3 
16.8 
58.8 
28. A 
6.6 
4-3 
,29.0 


16.1 


l.U 


5.7 
15.5 
A5.7 
23.8 

1.5 
H.O 
26.6 


12.5  •  21.1 

16.8  J  25.6 

58.8  5  61.9 
29.5 


8.5 
33.2 
32.3 


28.2 


21. U 
4.0.9 
73.1 


U2.G     '  U.5 

: 
14.2  »  22.8 


53.7 
57.7 


4^-5   8  54.6 


7I.O 
61.1 


34.5 
51.5 

X 

t  59. /I 
52.2 
76.1 
82.6 


64^8 


1930 
35.8 

76.0 

79.4 

70.9 

58.9 

76.1 

V?^9 


73.0 


55.2 
77.0 
82.9 
73.6 
78.1 
87.7 
95.9 


81.8 


55.2 
79.1 
82.9 
77.1 
84.4 
93.8 
97.1 


85.3 


86.7 
88.8 

82.9 
78.4. 
87.5 
93.8 
97.5 


86.7 
95.0 
95.3 
87.9 
97.5 
93.8 


86.7 
95.0 
100.0 
87.9 
97.5 
98.9 
97.^ 


90.4 


^3.4 


^1^ 


86.7 
95.0 
100.0 
92.2 
97.5 

luo.o 

97.5 


96.  A 


17.5 


14.8 
17.2 
57.1 
42.5 
10.6 
15.-4 
31.A 


2A.5 


14.8 
22.3 
62. A 
A6.7 
29.8 
25.9 


35.6 


26.1 
50.5 
75.8 
60.3 
35.0 
35.7 
61.6 


31.2 
52.9 
84.2 

73. A 
71.0 
66.6 
88.7 


67.6 


1931 

a.o 

58.7 
91.2 
77.0 
7A-.1 
76.0 
92.9 


79.4 
72.1 
91.2 
80.6 
83.2 
•  89.3 
97.6 


7^.2 


80.6 
82.6 
100 .  u 
85.6 
83.2 
89.3 
'  97.6 


86.8 


88.9 


80.6 
82.6 
100.0 
90.2 
85.4 
97.. 7 
97.6 


;2.2 


t 


91.2 
83.5 
100.0 
92.1 
89.1 
88.6 
98.2 


94.7 


91.6 
88.3 

100.0 

92.1 
90.6 

98.6 
98.6 


95.3 


93.  A 
88,3 

100.0 

97.4 
95.0 

98.6 
98.6 


13.3 
5.0 

7.8 
2.5 

^•5 


.i^ 


6.6 
11.7 

2.6 
5.0 
1.4 
1.4 


96.8 


3.2 


Areas 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville  

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  

Thibodaiix-Houma 

Louisiana  


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville  

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  

Thibodaux-Houma  

Louisiana  


280 

Table  10.-  Sugar  cane  -  Louisiana:  Percentage  of  number  of  farms  which  produced  sugar  erne  at  a 

cost  below  specified  limits  by  areas 
(ind3pendent  farms  only) 


Areas 


Cost  per  ton  less  thrn 


Jt3.00  ;  iL3.25  ;  &3.50  ;  ^3.75  ;  SA.QO  ;  iA.Pq  :  k^L.'.Q   :  %L.l'^ 


^5.00  :  j^5."q  •  ^5.50  :  £.5.75  :  <i;6.00 


Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donald sonville  — 

Thibodaux-Houma  - 

Louisiana  — 

Baton  Rouge  

Lafayette  

St.  Martinsville 

New  Iberia  

Franklin  

Donaldsonville  — 

Thibodr.ux-Houma  - 

Louisiana   — 


8.7 

32.0 
8.1 
6.5 
4.5 

2L.1 


12.3 


30.8 
10.8 
3.2 
10.5 
17.2 


8.7 
10.0 
48.0 
18.9 
9.7 
9.1 
34.5 


20-3 


10.8 


12.5 
10.0 
38.5 
18.9 
3.2 
21.1 
2L.1 


21.7 
10.0 
48.0 
21.6 
12.9 
31.8 
41.4 


26.7 


3^.8 
25.0 
52.0 
35.1 
19.4 
45.5 
48-3, 


36.9 


47.8 
35.0 
60.0 
37.8 
29.0 
63.6 
■?'?-2 


46.0 


56.5 
45.0 
64.0 
48.6 
41.9 
63.6 
69.0 


^^•1 


1930 
60.9 

60.0 

68.0 

64.9 

48.4 

68.2 


U.l 


73.9 

72.0 
70.3 
67.7 
77.3 
82.8 


72.7 


73.9 
70.0 
72.0 
75.7 
74.2 
86.4 
86.2 


77.0 


82.6 
80.0 
72.0 
81.1 
80.6 
86.4 
89.7 


81.8 


82.6 
85.0 
88.0 
86.5 
93.5 
86.^ 
89.7 


87.7 


82.6 
85.0 
LOO.O 
86.5 
93.5 
95.5 
89.7 


90.4 


82.6 
85.0 

100.0 
89.2 
93.5 

100.0 
89.7 


91.4 


17.7 


29.2 
10.0 
46.2 
32.4 
9.7 
26.3 
37.9 


28.0 


29.2 
15.0 
53.8 
37.8 
32.3 
31.6 
48.3 


36.6 


4.5. C    I 

30.0 

7;.i 

48.6 
35.5 
47.4 
58.6 


48.9 


54.2 

35.0 
80.8 
62.2 
54.8 
63.2 
69.0 


60.8 


1931 
S2.5 

45.0 

88.5 

67.6 

61.3 

73.7 

79.3 


68.8 


75.0 
55.0 
88.5 
73.0 
71.0 
84.2 
86.2 


76.3 


79.?. 

65.0 
100.0 
78.4 
71.0 
8/^.2 
86.2 


80.6 


75.2     i 
65.0 
100.0 

86.5 
77.4 

89.5 
86.2 


85.3     «  ir7.5     »  91.7 


83.9 


70.0 
100.0 
89.2 
80.6 
94.7 
89.7 


87.1 


80.0 
100.0 
89.2 
83.9 
94.7 
93.1 


89.8 


80.0 
100.0 
94.6 
90.3 
94.7 
93.1 


92.5 


Table  11.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Louis ian 


Number  of  farms  

Number  of  workstock  per  farm 

Land  utilization,  acres  in  - 

Cane 

Corn  1/  

Other  

Total  crop  acres  — 
Other  land - 

Total  farm  area  — 


Percent  of  crop  acres  in  ■^ 
Cane 


Table  11.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Louisianai     Summaiy  of  operations  of  independent  cane  farms  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry,  by  areas 

1930 
Averages  per  fares 


Lafayette 


St .Martins 
vllle  ■ 


Hew 
Iberia 


Franklin 


Donald-'iT 
ville 


iiouDia-  :  Average, 
'hibodaux:all  farms 


Number  of  farms 


Number  of  workstock  per  farm  


Land  utilization. 
Cane 


Corn  1/  ■ 
Other  — 


Total  crop  acres  

Other  land  


Total  farm  area  ■ 

Percent  of  crop  acres  in  - 

Cane 

Com 


Capital  - 

Real  estate 
Land  — 


Buildings  

Total  rei 

Workstock  

Other  stock  

Machinery 

Cane  plantings  2/  ■ 
Feed  and  supplies  ■ 


Receipts  - 
Cane 


Other  crops  

Livestock  

Livestock  products  

Net  inventory  increase 
Total  


Expenses  - 

Hired  labor  — 


Unpaid  family  labor  

Repairs  and  depreciation  - 

Machinery 

Bldgs.,   fences  &  drains 

Fertilizer  

Taxes 


Net  inventory  decrease : 

Miscellaneous ■- 

Total  


Farm  income  j/  

Imputed  interest  on  capital  at  6%  - 
Labor  income  ^  


82.6 
67.3 


150.8 
87.0 


73.8 
66.9 
11.7 


152.;: 
i.0.. 


a.i 

i8./. 


95.1 
33.2 


■;.10,113 
4,6A5 


88,593 
3.219 


U,758 
1,321 

210 
1,220 

379   ' 


11,812 
1,132 


';5,036 
1.359 


19.2/.2 


a, 575 
^53 


C3,7W 
HO 

554 

250 

258 

202   1 

1.'.9 

537 


.•475 
115 


6,395 
561 
269 

227 
450 
32C 


8.227 


2.707 


1,787 


--756 
"1,155 

-S1,9U 


Operator's  labor  and  management  _5/  :         o'«44 

t 
Return  to  capital  6/ :   — ?1,200 


Percent  rettlrn  to  capital 

Family  living  2/ 


,287 


81,454 


1/.3 
175 
67  ■ 
191  ' 

197 
^26 


66.5 
70.3 


57.0 
66.2 


235.6 

159.4 

4.1 


94.7 
64.9 


161.8 
U8.6 


1     42 
1     48 

10 


55,843 
3,047  ! 


8,890  1 
1,068   : 

265   1 

671 

705 

559 


J4,765   :   .25,543 
2.776   ;        7,252 


12,151 


C2,622 
210 
38 
16  1 


7,541  1 
938  : 
237  : 
483  1 

5i7 
584 


32,795 
3,077 
356 
2,389 
2,894 


$9,974 

„;..?oo 


10.335   I     .-:2.919 


^2,219 
228 
34 
30 


15,472 

1,535 

24S 

1,195 

838 

412. 


2.886 


■2,?35 


£663 
139 

89 

105  1 

19  1 

134  : 

64  ' 
53 


1.271 


924 
--'752 
i398  1 
-S225 
-1.5 

;  .-.01 


S494 
/$22 

$340 
+C-176 
2.1 

■333 


f 1,690 
79 

157 
191 
133 
236 

142 
230 


2.511 


2.358 


$729 
-,'701 


.'1,461 
73 

129 
171 
111 

170 
32 
Vf   ■■- 


86 
L?5 
20 


1,4,19? 


(■.9,285 
2a 

344 
654 
623 
713 
353 
1.565 


C5,951 


2.332    I      U.273 


■:441 


13V.     I  '468 

-J364     :        -f;289 


340 


53,501 
92 

4U 
344 
265 
280 
279 
465 


5,6/.0 


42,575   :     .:i,ia6 
-f2,654  I       -'704 


-5881 


■392  !       '526 


C466 
+-16 


0409 


83.6 
75.7 
_6^ 


171.2 
91.4 


t9,334 
3.866 


13,200 

1,331 

278 

931 

963 
,641. 


17.346 


54,507 
178 


4.760 


52,388 
104 

311 
260 
201 
265 

174 
429 


4.632     T 


+'123 

si,oa 

-«13 
"450 
-C322 
-1.9 
;  381 


i/  Usually  soy  beans  or  coirpeas  are  planted  with  the  com. 

2/  Includes  stubble,   fall  plantings,   and  windrowed  seed  for  spring  planting. 

^  Farm  income  is  the  difference  between  receipts  and  expenses,   exclusive  ol    interest  nn  capital  and 

operator's  wages  and  management. 
^  Labor  income  is  the  farm  income  less  6  percent  interest  on  capital.     It  represents  irhat  the  business 

has  earned  for  the  labor  and  mana.;eEient  of  the  farmer  in  a'ldition  to  the  family  living. 
^  Operator's  labor  and  management  is  a  charge  based  un  the  goinc  cash  waiio  for  that  lan.i  of  work  in  the 

community  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  usual  pcrquisities  {family  living). 
6/  Return  to  capital  represents  what  the  capital  earned  after  the  operator's  nagefl  an^  management  has 

been  deducted  from  the  farm  income. 
7/  Family  living  represents  the  value  of  food  products  and  fuel  produced  on  the  fam  used  by  the  operator 

and  his  family.     It  also  includes  interest,   repairs,  and  depreciation  on  the  fam  dwelling. 


Table  12.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Louisiana 


Number  of  farms 


Number  of  work  stock  per  farm  


Table  12.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Lcuioiane:     Sui'i^ry  cf  oper-iix-ioas  ol   iudeptuiem.  c^me  farns 

1931 

Averages  per  far::; 


rod  by  the  cost  inquiry,  by  areas 


Baton 
Rouge 


Lafayette 


St. 
Martinsville 


New 
Iberia 


Donald- 
ionville 


Houma- 
Thibodaux 


Number  of  farms  ■ 


Number  of  work  stock  per  farn  - 


Land  utilization,  acres  in  - 

Cane 

Corn  1/ 

Other  crops  

Total  crop  acres  

Other  land  

Total  farm  area  


7i.6 
66.5 
U.2 


47.9 
3.2 


162.7 

121.1 


155.3 

AG. 3 


95.1 


63.5 

71.0 

-IP-l 


U','  6 
i./.2 
19;..8 


58.5 
67.9 

137. i 
_  '."i-l 
165.5 


242.9 

175.6 

7.2 


il25.7 
2/.0.3 
666.3 


93.6 
60.6 


16.'..  7 


316.7 


Percent  of  crop  acres  In  - 

Cane 

Corn 

Other  crops  


Capital  - 

Real  estate  - 

Buildings  

Total  real  estate  

Work  stock 

Other  stock  

Machinery 

Cone  plantings  2/ 

Feed  and  supplies 


511,032 
5.118 


16,200 

1,395 

236 

1,210 

334 

628 


f8,756 
3.219 


11,975 
1,054 
335 
661 
340 
360 


?5,249 


20.503 


l'i.27^ 


f,534 
522 
231 
226 
451 


S5,934 
_1,0C2. 


■'4,831 
2.8F.5 


B.273 


9,016 
1,008 
262 
671 
7U 
396 


12.067 


7,71b 
849 
223 
480 
599 

i2b. 

10.293 


$24,722 
7.431 


32,153 
2,828 
327 
2,338 
2,717 
1.200 


S10,062 
5.500 


15,562 

1,521 

241 

1,195 

779 

364 


41,563 


19.662 


Receipts  - 

Other  crops  

Livestock  

Livestock  products  

Net  inventory  increase  

Total 


f4,092 
399 

a 

30 


?1,896 
65 
40 
75 


$1,539 
31 
38 
19 


4.562 


2.076 


1.627 


$2,327 
66 

36 
13 

_2L 


$1,989 
89 
25 


511,455 
2a 


?5,167 
263 
33 
18 


2.468 


11.811 


5.481. 


Expenses  - 

Hired  labor  

Unpaid  family  labor  

Repairs  and  depreciation  - 

Machinery  

Buildings,  fences,  find  drains 

Fertilizer  

Taxes 

Not  inventory  decrease  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


3,511 
137 

311 
322 
203 
227 
13 
_612. 


•41,104 
175 

M5 
175 
54 
195 
133 
242 


J531 
172 

89 
107 

19 
127 

22 

66 


$1,582 
77 

153 
192 
138 
234 

272 


5.343 


.323 


1.13;. 


2.643 


?1,375 
49 

130 
177 
127 
169 
90 


2.231 


57,793 
167 

892 
607 
602 
701 
333 
1.250 


358 
356 
269 
275 

147 
539 


12.350 


4.993 


Farm  income  3/ 

Imputed  interest  on  capital  at  6%   

Labor  income  ^   

Operator's  labor  and  management  5/  

Return  to  capital  6/ 

Percent  return  to  capital  

Family  living  7/  


-S781 

SI, 230 

-S2,011 

3445 

-41,226 

-6.0 

S318 


-vU7 
S916 
-CI, 063 
$400 
-$547 
-3.6 
*377 


+S444 
$496 
-$52 
8301 
+$U3 
+1.7 
5290 


-$180 
$724 

-$904 
C401 

-f581 

-4.8 


-ei57 
$618 

-$775 
$465 

-S622 

-6.0 
■-350 


-$539 

$2,494 

-53,033 

$825 

-1,364 

-3.3 

•479 


■t$483 
$1,180 

-S692 
$454 
+$34 
+.2 
:339 


1/ Usually  soy  beans  or  cowpeas  are  planted  vrith  the  corn. 

2/  Includes  stubble,  fall  plantings,  i-nd  Findroned  seed  for  spring  planting. 

2/  Farm  income  is  the  difference  between  receipts  and  expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  operator's  wages 
and  management. 

4/  Labor  income  is  the  farm  income  less  6  percent  interest  on  capital.   It  represents  what  the  business  has  earned  for 
the  labor  and  management  of  the  farmer  in  addition  to  the  family  living, 

5/  Operator's  labor  and  management  is  a  charge  based  on  the  going  cash  wage  for  that  kind  of  work  in  tlie  community  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  the  usual  perquisites  {family  living) . 

b/    Return  to  capital  represents  whLt  the  capital  ccj-ned  after  the  operator's  wt^gos  '.rj  management  hao  been  deducted 
from  the  farm  income. 

2/    Family  living  represents  the  value  of  food  products  and  fuel  produced  on  the  fara  use^l  by  the  operator  and  his 
family.   It  also  includes  interest,  repairs,  md  depreciation  on  the  farm  dwelling. 


,.^J 
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1/ 
Table  13.  -  Sugar  Cane  -  Louisiana^  Tenure  of  cane  farms   of 
different  si"ed  plantings  in  principal  cane- 
producing  parishes 

19  2  9 


Size  of  planting 
of  sup-ar  cane 


Number  of  farms 


Owned 


Rented 


Casl 


Other 


Total 


s Percent  :  Percent  of  total 
%      of    :  acreage  in  sugar 
:  total  ;  cane  represented 
number  :   by  specified 
of  farms:      group 


Less  than  20  acres  — 

20  to  39  acres  

4-0  to  59  acres 

60  to  79  acres  

80  to  99  acres  


100  to  4.99  acres ) 

) 
500  to  999  acres ) 

) 
1,000  and  over  acres  ) 

Total,  all  plantings 


1,6;^1 

411 

UO 

62 

39 

250 


335 

38 

8 

9 

5 

U 


2,278 

550 

188 

6A 

2U 


4-,  254. 
999 
336 
135 

68 


t{     248 

39  ;(   44 

;  (   11 


69.8 

16.4 

5.5 

2.2 

1.1 

4.0 

.8 

.2 


2,543 


409  :  3,U3  5  6,095 


100.0 


17.0 

13.4 

7.3 

4.1 

2.6 

31.8 

U.4 

9.4 


100.0 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/  Includes  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iberia.,  Iberville,  Lafayette,  Lafourche, 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  James,  St.  Jolxn,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion, 
and  West  Baton  Rouge  Parishes. 
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Table  14-.  -  Sugar  cane-Louisiana:  Classification  of  farms  according  to  acreage 

.  planted  in  sugar  cane 


Acres  in  sugar  cane  in  1929 


Parishes 


80  ;  100 
to  :  to 
99  ;  ^99 


500 

to 

999 


1000 

and 

over 


Total 


Number  of  farms 


Wefjt  Baton  Rouge 

Ibervillo -- 

Pointee  Coupee — 


Lafayette  

St.  Pferiin 

Iberia  

Vermilion 


St.  Mary- 


Ascension 

Assumption 

St.  James 

St.  John  

Lafourche 

Terrebonne  

Total 


Total,  percent — 


100 
110 


10 


2 
3 
1 


^,   I    11 

0.8  :  0.2 


1/^0 
264. 
529 

84-0 

li03i 

1,062 

801 

279 

216 

251 

95 

76 

300 
211 


6,095 
100.0 


Percent  of  total  acreage  in  su^ar  cane  represented  bv 
specified  group 


West  Baton  Rouge 

Iberville  

Pointe  Coupee 

Lafayette 

St,  Martin 

Iberia  

Vermilion 

St.  Mary  

Ascension 

Assumption 

St.  James 

,  St.  John ■ 

Lafourche  

Terrebonne 

Average 


7  : 
31  : 

7     : 
13     : 

3 

13 

6 

1     i 
:       7     ! 
:       A     : 

A 

:      25 
:      20 
:      31 

'     32 
:      19 

!     28 
:      26 
:     15 

Acreage 
aO,805 
: 17,990 
:   7,573 

34  i 

3A     ' 

12 

:       7     : 

I      11 

. 

: 

:   12,  oa 

U2   : 

21 

10 

:        7     : 

1 

i       9 

10 

: 

1   12,743 

2U  : 
50  : 

28 
3A     ' 

:       9 

:        7     ! 
:       1     ; 

5 
2 

:      20 
:       A 

2 

;         - 

:   24,727 
:  10,622 

5    ! 

8 

:        5 

:        2     : 

3 

I     29  . 

'.     31 

:     17 

:   20,634 

16    ; 

8     ' 
8      ; 

A 
2 

:        A 
'       9 
:        5     . 

2 

.        2     : 
':       8      \ 
:        3      : 

1            2        ! 

2  ; 

3  i 
3     : 
A     '. 

68 
60 
66 
43 

i       8     i 

:      15     . 

A3     . 

-     ' 

'.     3,983 

19,567 

8,613 

7,898 

8    : 
4.   : 

9 
7 

5     : 
.       5     : 

A     : 
3     . 

A     : 
A     : 

37 

23  - 

.     20     : 
21     ; 

13     : 
33     : 

15,297 
16,764 

17.Q 

13./+ 

:        7.3 

■       4-.1 

2.6; 

31.8 

•      U.4 

.       9.4. 

189,257 

Source:      Bureau  of  the  CenvSus. 
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Table  15»-  .Sugar  cane  -  Puerto  Rico;   NuTiber  of  farms,  acreage 
and  production,  covered  by  the  cost  inquiry 
(independent  farms  only) 


Area 


Acres 

Numb  er : 

of      I  :         : 

farms  :  Plant  :  Stubble  :  Total 


Production 
(tons) 


:  Pir 
Total   :acre  1/ 


Fijardo  

Caguas  

Colo so  

Gambalachc-Constancia 

Guanica  

Mercodita-Rufina  

Aguirre  

Total  


Fijardo  

Caguas  

Colo so  

Cambalache-Constancia 

Guanica  

Merc  edi ta-Ruf ina 
Aguirre  

Total  


1930-31 


17  ; 

:   520  : 

:   1,286  :  1,806 

:   51,497  : 

26.78 

19  : 

:   683  : 

2,458  :  3,141  ■ 

70,369  : 

23.62 

18  ; 

-  1,226  : 

.   1,9.48  :  3,174 

:   78,190  : 

23.58 

IG   : 

586  : 

1,618  :  2,204  ' 

50,763  : 

19.95 

22   ! 

:  1,214  : 

3,012  :  4,226 

:   84,541  • 

18.94 

17   : 

:  1,157  : 

:   1,530  :  2,687  . 

:   77,558  t 

25.09 

lA     ' 

•  1,59A  : 

1,568  :  3,162 

:  112,725  : 

37.37 

125  ''   6,980  :  13,420  : 20, 400  -  525,643 


1931-32 

1,709  : 

2,336  : 

2,161  : 

1,492  ' 

2,966  : 

1,523  ' 

1,716  ; 


2,081 
3,205 
3,265 
2,297 
4,291 
2,706 
3,169 


13,903  : 21, 014 


59,436 
96,584 
81,039 
65,861 
83,205 
92,512 
132,215 


610,852 


25.90 
29.83 
23.88 
26.02 
18.60 
30.21 
42.93 


1/  Simple  average  of  the  individual  farm  yields. 
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Table  16.  -  Sugar  cane-paerto  Rico:  Cost  of  production  by  independent 
producers,  by  items,  for  each  area  covered  by  the 
Conunission' s  inquiry 

1930-31 


Item 

[Fijardo 

[Cagiaas 

[Coloso 

iConstancia 
iCambalache 

[Guanica 

iMercedita- 
;  Rufina 

[Aguirre 

Cost  per  acre- 
Cultivation  

Irrigation  - 

Labor  

Water  and  other  - 

•129.93  ! 

•1127.95' 

'$25.37  ' 

•  1.03 
1.32 

$18.05  . 

i  ei3.8l 

''          .44. 
1.11 

i  $16.39 

;    6.44 
:    8.93 

:ft22.11 

:  23.50 

;  22,80 

Total  irrigation 

Harvesting  

Supervision  

:   9.02  ; 

!   2.01  ! 

:  18. A5  ! 
:  5.75  : 
:  U.32  : 

25.51 
:  11.69 

•  2.4B 

•  22.20. 

•  7.63- 

•  15.A1- 

;   2.4-0 
:  23.91  , 
:   7. 32 
:   2.59 

16.12 
3.70 

22.19 

i    19.83 
:     8.20 
:     2.12 
:    U.70 
5.7>^ 
:    U.U 

li55  . 
:  23.83  : 
:   4.5.4  ' 
:   2.66  < 
:  12.07  : 
:   3.94 
:  10.14  : 

15.37 

25.13 

:    8.66 

2.35 

10.32 
:    7.68 

15.45 

;  46.30 
:  31.23 
:  3.42 
:  6.68 
•  14.99 
:  3.55 
:  16.47 

Fertilizer  

Other  

Development . 

Total,  without 

land  charge 

Land  charge- 
Imputed  interest 
at  6  Ciercent ! 

: 12^.22  : 
''.     5.A7  i 

112.92 
8.30! 

:  103.60  : 
!  8.78  'i 

82.73 
12.50  ■ 

'-,     72.54  • 
•  11.21  i 

:  102.35 
i   13.98  ! 

'14^..  75 
\   24.30 

.  Total  -fjith  land! 
charge  • 

•129.69  i 

121.22: 

112.38  1 

95.28 

!  33.75  i 

116.33  : 

: 169. 05 

Yield  per  acre (short 
tons) 

Cost  per  short  ton  - 
Total,  without  land! 

charge ! 

Land  charge : 

26.73  : 

.20  : 

23.62- 

$^.73i 
.35: 

23.58  : 

$^.40  i 

.37  ! 

19.95  : 

I4-.15  i 
.63  : 

18.94  : 

$3.83  i 
.59  : 

25.09  : 

$4.08  ! 
.56  : 

.  37.87 

sf3.82 
.64 

Total  with  land  ■ 
charge j 

A,BA   i 

5.13: 

4-77  i 

4.78   ; 

4.42  ''. 

4.64  ': 

4.46 
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Table  17.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Puerto  Rico:  Cost  of  production  by  independent 

producers,  by   items^  for  each  area  covered  by  the  Conuaiss ion's 
inquiry 


1931-32 


Item 


Fijardo 


Casruas 


Coloso 


Constancia 
Cambalache 


Guanica 


Mercedita- 
Rufina 


Aguirre 


Cost  per  acre: 

Cultivation  

-  Irrigation  - 

Water  and  other  

Total  irrigation  — 
Harvesting 

Supervision  

Fertilizer  


$30o60 


$27.61 


$25.12 

1.03 
1.36 


$17. 2A 


$12.76 


.20 

,80 


7.33 


Development  

Total  ^  without  lajid 

charge  

Land  charge  - 

Imputed  interest  at 

6  percent  

Total  v;ith  land 
charge 


.42.12 
7.54 
1.99 

U.72 
5.4.3 

14.82 


26.52 

12.4.7 

2.4.9 

22.78 

5.41 
15.  U 


2.39 
23.93 

7.01 

2.59 
1/4.00 

3.39 
22.19 


26.21 
7.80 
2.12 

13.19 
6,02 

14.14 


1.00 
22.29 
4.26 
2.66 
9.84 
3.31 
10.1/1 


U.85 

28.02 
7.27 
2.85 

10.81 
6.74 

15.45 


117.22 


p. 34 


112.69 


8.30 


100.62 


8.78 


86.72 


12.50 


b6.2o 


11.21 


100.87 


13.98 


122.56 


120.99 


109.40 


99.22 


77. 4'^ 


114.85 


$19.22 

21.49 
18.71 


40,20 

34..  71 
2.66 
6.68 

12.68 
3.49 

16.47 


136.11 


24.75 


160.86 


Yield  per  acre  (short 
tons)  


Cost  per  short  ton  - 
Total,  v/ithout  land 

-  charge  

Land  charge  


^5.90 


$4.53 
.20 


29.83 


$3.78 
.28 


Total,  with  land  charge  4.73 


23.88 


^4- .21 
.37 

4.58 


26.0^ 


$3.33 
.A8 

3.81 


18.60 


$3.56 
.61 

4.17 


30.21 


4>3 .34 
.46 

3.^0 


42.93 


$3.17 
3.75 
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Table  18 «  -  Sugar  cane  -  Puerto  Rico;  Tenure  of  cane  farms 
of  different- sized  plantings 

1929 


Size  of  planting  :    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^           : Percent  of  total 

of        I                     s  acreage  m  cane  reore- 

sugar  cane     s  Owned 

:  Rented  :  Total  :  sented  by  specified  grrouiD 

Less  than  10  acres  :  4j217 

10  to  19  acres :   659 

20  to  39  acres :   456 

40  to  59  acres :   134 

60  to  79  acres :    89 

80  to  99  acres :    42 

100  to  399  acres ■:   174  : 

400  and  above ;    71  : 

:  502   :  4,719  :          8.2 
:   52   s   711  :          5.1 
I       41   '   497  :          7.4 
:   19   s   153  :          3.9 
:   17   ;   106  s          3.9 
!    4   s    46  :          2.2 
22  I       196  :         18.6 
3   :    74  5         50.7 

Total     -   :  5,842  : 

660   :  6,502  :        100.0 

Sources  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  19.-  Sugar  cane  -  Philippine  Island£3:   Number  of  farms,  acreage 3 

and  production  covered  by  cost  inquiry 


Area 


;    Acreage  on  farms  covered 
Num-  :       : 

ber  :  Plant  :Ratoon 

of  :  cane  :  cane 
farms :       ; 


Production  of  cane 


Total 
cane 


: Percent: 
:ratoon 
:   cane 


Tons 

harvested 


: Percent 
2  of  total 
i produc- 
°  tion  of 


Total     '   ^'  er    ,       ^      ^ 
;acre  1/ ;  island 


Luzon  — ■ 

Nasugbu  

Calamba  

Parapanga  

Bamban-Tarlac 

Negros  

East  Negros  - 
North  Negros 
West  Negros  - 

Total  — 


Luzon 


Nasugbu  

Calamba  

Pampanga  

Bamban-Tarlac  


Negros  

East  Negros  

North  Negrop  

West  Negros  

Total  


J± 


20 
19 
21 

19 
74. 


10 
2^ 
4.0 

153 


81 


21 
20 
21 
19 

107 


10 
28 
69 

188 


8,551 


1,0^7 
1,115 
3,830 
2,559 

8,563 


1,687 
3,663 

17,114. 


8,841 


1.808 


153 
835 
820 

8,4.U 


1,A87 
3,4-70 

10,222 


1930-31 
10,3^9 


1,04.7 
1,268 
^,665 
3,379 

16,977 


3,174. 
7,133 
6,670 

27,336 


17.5   s   U5,967; 


12.1 
17.9 
2^.3 

^9.6 


46  .g 
48.6 
51.8 

37.^ 


13,825;  U.30 

25,703:  20.21 

70, 920 J  13.25 

35,519:  10.32 

3^3,975; 


1,462 
1,231 
4.,075 
2,073 

12.306 


1,959 
/'+,478 

5,869 
21,  U7 


1931-32 
2,335;       11.176;     20.9 


267 
186 
971 
911 

12,382 


1,529 
3,900 
6,953 

U,717 


79,372:  23.93 

123,184.;  17.35 

Ul,a9:  21.02 

2^89,942:  :       6.5 


223,020;  ;        7.0 


1,729 

i,a7 

5,04.6 
2,98-4 

24-.  688 


3,4.88 


^•78 


12,822 
35,864 


15.4  ;  32,621:   18.72 

13.1  :  32,267:   24.22 

19.2  :  104,041:    20.26 

30.5  :  54,091;  17.54 

50.2  ;   653,424: 


43.8  :  114,355:  32.12 

46.6  :  225,743;  26.04 

54.2  :  313,326:  23.87 

41.0  :  876,444: 


A^ 


7.2 


11.9 


9.4 


1/ Simple  average  of  the  individual  farm  yields. 
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Table  20.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Philippine  Islands:   Cost  of  production  for 
each  area  covered  by  the  Conmiiss ion's  inquiry 


Cost  item 


Luzon 


Negros 


Wasugbu*  Calamba  *  Pampanga 


r,Bamban-s  East  ; North  :  West 
;^;arlac  ; Negros  ;Kegros; Negros 


Cost  per  acre 

Development  

Cultivation  -7* 

Harvesting  

Supervision  

Irrigation  

Taxes  

Fertilizer : 

Miscellaneous 

Total ■ 

Land  charge  (Imputed 
interest  at  6  percent) 
Total,  with  land 
charge 


$19 
7 
6 
3 


.92 
.17 
.76 

.16 

./48 
.51' 


i9Q 


A'. 


.JiB 


Yield  per  acre  (short  tons)  I4.3O 


Cost  per  short  ton  - 
Without  land  charge  — 
With  land  charge  


•-:   $2,66 
-I     2.90 


$20.11 

7.96 

U.92 

3.34 

,62 
3./+0 
1.16 


51.51 
5.57 


57.08 
20.21 


2.32 


117.27 
7.99 
9.50 
4.11 

.75 
5.U 

1.16 


1930-31 


$12.76 

10.43 

7.43 

4.15 


.74 

1.24 
.46 


45.92  J  37.31 

V 

4.36   ;      5.18 


50.78 


13.25 


sp  j>  •  4 ' 
3.33 


42.49 
10,32 


13.62 
4.12 


112,08 
16.53 
11.50 
8. 06 
1.46 
1,12 
9.40 


63.45 


11.45 


74.90 


23.93 


$2.65 
3.13 


$11.52 

11.4/^ 

12,23 

7.34 


.70 

13.16 

2.13 


53.62 


5.20 


63.32 
17.35 

:|3.38 
3.63 


1^9.12 

12.34 
14.62 

6.54 

.90 
10.48 

2.32 


56.32 
6.37 


62.69 
21,02 


$2.68 
2.98 


Cost  per  acre 

Development  

Cultivation  

Harvesting  

Supervision  

Irrigation  

Fertilizer  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

Land  charge  (Imputed 
interest  at  6  percent) 
Total,  Vv'ith  land 
charge  


$20 

7 
8 

3 


2 


.98 
.50 
.48 

.00 

.49 

'44 


43 
3 


.73 
d3- 


47.22 


Yield  per  acre  (short  tons)  18.72 


Cost  per  short  ton  - 
Yvithout  land  charge  — 
With  land  charge  


p2.33 
2.52 


2p20 .  /j,c3 

8.04 

17.32 

3.34 

.62 
2.52 
1.39 


53.71 
5.62 


59.33 
24.22 

$2.22 
2,45 


8.44 

13.30 

3.92 

.76 
3.99 
1.04 


43.28 
4.86 


53. U 
20.26 


$2.38 
2.62 


1931-32 

$12,66 
10.77 
12.16 

4.15 

.74 

1.70 
.50 


42.68 
5.18 


111.50 
17.18 
14.54 
8.28 
1.52 
1.20 
8.14 
3.22 


65.58 


12,18 


47.86 
17.54 


4p2 .44 
2.73 


77.76 

32.1/:^, 


^2.04 


$13.91 

13.46 

16,50 

8,71 

,68 
11,11 

3.50 


67.37 


5.13 


73.00 
26,04 


$2.60 
2.80 


19.40 

12,92 

15.74 

7.17 


.91 
9,35 
3.08 


58.57 
6.91 


65.48 
23.87 

$2.45 
2.74 
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Table  21.  -  Sugar  cane.  -  Philippine  Islands:  Percentage  of  area  in 
leading  varieties  on  the  Islands  of  Kegros  and  Luzon 


1929 
Percent 

.'I 

Negr 

i9:i?o  ■• : 

^ercent:] 

OS 

Lu; 

^on 

Variety      ." 

1931  s 

1932 

• 

1929 
^ercent 

:  1930  I   193 ^ 
: Per c  ent : Percent 

.:! 

1932 

:] 

Percent;! 

'ercent 

^ercent 

Native  varieties  i 

75.6 

62.1  I 

43.6  ; 

28.0 

• 

95.5 

91.4 

80,8 

• 

57.3 

Badila  ; 

20.2 

27.9  : 

32.6  :: 

34.0 

% 

1.6 

3.4 

4.7 

I 

7.1 

P.O.J.  287S 1 

.4 

2.7  ; 

13.2  ; 

26.1 

I 

— 

.3 

7.6 

o 

23.0 

P.O.J.  2f^83 ; 

- 

___      o 

.4-  I 

1.2 

m 

-- 

- 

.1 

» 

.1 

D.I.  52 : 

.6 

1.6  % 

3.2  : 

4.3 

• 
• 

„ 

-1 

.-L 

.2 

; 

.4 

N.G.  24-A  : 

.8 

1.8  : 

2.8  ; 

2.4 

I 

.1 

.4 

.9 

I 

1.5 

Miscellaneous  : 

2./'t 

3.9  J 

4.2  ; 

4.0 

% 

2.8 

4.4 

5.7 

J 

10.6 

Total : 

100.0 

100.0  I 

100.0  ; 

100.0 

I 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

% 

100.0 

% 

s 

o 

• 
• 

I 

Sources  Philippine  Sugar  Association. 


Table  22.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Philippine  Islands:  Yields  per  acre,  by- 
varieties,  on  the  Island  of  Negro s  as  shoim   by 
experiments  in  1930-31  and  1931-32  1/' 


Variety 


Yield  per  acre 


Pounds  of    2  P^tio  of  imported  vari- 
sugar ;  eties  to  native  variety 


Number  of 
experiments 


Native  variety ; 

Badila  ; 

P.O.J.  2878  : 

P.O.J.  2883 : 

D.I.  52  : 

N.G.  24- A ! 


5,897 
6,833 

3^528 

8,059 
6,473 
6,452 


Percent 

100 
116 
145 
137 
110 
109 


32 

36 
37 

8 
32 
29 


Source:   Annual  Report  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1931, 

1/  The  results  of  experiments  for  the  Island  of  Luzon  indicate  simxia; 

significant  variations  in  yield  per  acre  between  native  improved 

varieties. 
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Table  23.  -  Sugar  cane  -  Cuba;   Scope  of  the  iiivestigation  of  costs 

of  cane  jroT.11  by  colonos  or  farmer p 

1930-31 


■Province 


Field  of   : 
investi:'<ation: 


Area  in  cane  oporsted  by 
colonos 


Yield  per  acre 
harvested 


Number  t Number ;  Total 

of   :   of  i      in 

lvi*eac»  farms:  Cuba 


On   I  Percent 
farms  ;of  total 
studied: on  farms 
: studied 


Official 
Cuban 

On 
larins 
stucied 
1/ 

Tons 

Tons 

18.37 

18.50 

16.73 

15.77 

15.65 

15.57 

17.85 

22.2;^ 

20. /,7 

23.75 

16.  A7 

15.50 

Pinar  del  Rio  — 

Habana  

Matanzas  

Santa  Clara  

Ccmaguey  

Oriente  

Total 


• 

• 

Acres        : 

Acres   : 

1 

" 

23 

« 

• 

58,4-67: 

4-,  733: 

8.1 

2 

; 

A7 

• 

131,867: 

9,000: 

6.3 

0 

A. 

: 

AS 

• 

« 

283,300: 

12,033: 

4..  2 

3 

• 

75 

0 

372,267: 

22,232: 

6.0 

A 

• 

101 

' 

598,^67: 

50,300: 

8. .4 

3 

0 

76 

A 

568,667: 

32,332: 

5.7 

15 :  370  :2, 013, 035:  130,630:   6./, 


— ]    ■  '■ ' '   ■  '  ' — "7  - -, — 

1/  Simple  average  of  individual  farm  yield 


17.20 


17.3/. 


.entes 


Cultivate. 13 
Harvestiri.34 
Supervis^ . $7 
Taxes  — i  .27 
Developin($ .  17 
Miscellany/ 


Tot^.^2 
Land  clia:ii 
investin^.l6 


ToU.58 

Yield  pel. 81 
(short  ' 


Cultivat 

Harvestii 
Supervis 
Taxes  — 
Developmi 
Miscellat 
Tot, 
Land  cha; 


.81 
investing.  16 


.03 
.12 
.63 
.27 
.17 
.5A 


Totg.97 

Yield  pei92 
( short 


JT  The 
2/  The 
y       Sim- 


Francisco 


Chaparra 


$7.51 

12 .  08 

3.^0 


03 


'J 
3.00 
1.20 


27.52 


2.70 


30.22 
19.91 


$2.5^ 

6.53 

2.16 

.33 

3.00 


15.20 
2.70 


17.90 
17.15 


San  German 


$5.78 

10.20 

3.19 

.27 

2.80 

.76 


23.00 


2.70 


25.70 
U.I6 


$>4.97 

9.93 

2.86 

.27 

2.80 


21.16 
2.70 


23.86 
19.10 


t5.50 

10.13 

.99 

.13 

3.59 


21.22 


1.47 


22.69 

U.I9 


$2.^4- 

8.24 

.57 

.13 

3.59 

.63 


15.63 
1.47 


17.10 
16.12 


Soledad 


$3.38 
9.11 
3.01 
.4.0 
3.5^ 
1.22 


20.66 


1.80 


22.46 
15.28 


$1.78 
^.99 
1.36 

.40 
3.5A 

.81 


12.88 
1.80 


14.68 
11.32 


;/3 

Table  2/j.   -  Sugar  cane   -  Cuba:        Cost  of  production,    ijer  acre,   on   ffermfi  of  ooloncs,   by  areas 
(based  on  total  quantity  grovm,    including  uiiiiai-vusted  ciuie) 


Item 


Cultivation 
Harvesting  - 
Supervision 
Taxes  


Development  

Miscellaneous  

Total  v;ithout  land  charge  — 
Land  cliarge  (imputed  interest  on 
investment  at  6  percent  

Total  cost  with  land  charge 

Yield  per  acre  

(short  tons  -  2,000  lbs.)  ^ 


S.an 
Cristobal 

and 
Mercedita 


Cultivation  

Harve  sting 

Supervision  

Taxes ■ 

Development — 

Miscellaneous  

Total  without  land  charge  — 
Land  charge  (imputed  interest  on 
investment  at  6  percent)  

Total  cost  with  land  charge 

lield  per  acre  

(short  tons  -  2,000  lbs.)  3/ 


7.8A 
.70 
.20 

4.19 
■  92 


17.99 
1-9? 


19.94 
17.65 


Hers hey 


Gomez-Mena 


Tinguaro 


Cuba 


Hormiguero 


Resulto 


Tuinicu 


Cunagua 


Stewart 


Vortientes 


Francisco 


Cliaparra 


San  German 


«;8.49 

7.68 

.66 

.42 

5.57 

1-52 


24.34 
3.60 


27.94 
14.75 


$4.00 

6.42 

2.62 

.25 

11.16 

.28 


24.73 
2.70 


27.43 
16.06 


$3.67 

7.68 

2.86 

.35 

4.40 


19.51  :16.23 
2.09  ;  2.70 


$2.18 
5.35 
2.86" 

.27 
5.40 

.17 


21.60 
17.55 


18.93 
15.15 


y The  miscellaneous  item  of  $1.55  includes  CO.43  for  fertilizer  and  fO.73  for 
2/  The  miscellaneous  item  of  $3.36  includes  ^;.2.87  for  fertilizer  and  ^0.28  for 
^   Simple  average  of  individual  farm  yields. 


$3.95 

7.74 

.36 

.29 

4.65 

1.47 


1931-32 


13.46 
3.60 


22.06 


19.34 


$3.32 
8.73 
3.31 

.27 
7.24 

'31 


23.86 


2.16 


26.02 
20.32 


'5.96 
8.06 
3.13 
.32 
3.90 
1.23 


22.60 


3A 


26.20 
21.59 


$5.38 

13.29 

1.73 

.27 

2.75 

.20 


23.62 
2.16 


25.78 
27.22 


S2.77 
9.16 
2.45 

.27 
4.63 

.07 


19.35 
1.80 


21.15 
19.75 


^2.08 
9.12 
2.63 

.27 
5.17 

•  54 


19.81 
2.16 


21.97 
21.92 


$2.54 
6.53 
2.16 

.33 
3.00 

■  64 


15.20 
2.70 


17.90 
17.15 


$4.97 

9.93 

2.86 

.27 

2.80 


21.16 
2.70 


23.36 
19.10 


other, 
other. 


Soledad 


1930-31 

:      :'i6.l4 

$9.34 

$5.55 

•     $4.85 

$4.29 

$11.12 

$5.72 

e7.99 

$7.55 

$6.57 

$7.13 

$7.51 

$5.78 

$5.50 

$3.38 

:     10.56 

7.30 

8.08 

8.22 

6.65 

10.95 

9.70 

12.34 

13.23 

14.85  : 

11.34 

12.08 

10.20 

10.13 

9.11 

:          .74 

.54 

3.93 

3.63 

3.64 

.42 

4.29 

4.00 

1.84 

3.09 

3.57 

3.40 

3.19 

.99 

3.01 

:          .21 

.39 

.25 

.35 

.27 

.29 

.27 

.32 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.33 

.27 

.13 

.40 

\       4.18 

5.57 

11.15 

4.40 

5.40 

4.64 

7.24 

3.90 

2.75 

4.63 

5.17 

3.00 

2.80 

3.59 

3.54 

:1/  1.55 

1.58 

.35 

.90 

.41 

2.20 

1.24 

1.21 

.25 

2/3.36 

1.94 

1.20 

.76 

.88 

1.22 

:     23.38 

24.76 

29.31 

22.35 

20.66 

29.62 

28.46 

29.76 

25.89 

32.77 

29.42 

27.52 

23.00 

21.22 

20.66 

!       1.95 

3.60 

2.70 

2.09 

2.70 

.    3.60 

2.16 

3.60 

2.16 

1.80 

2.16 

2.70 

2.70 

1.47 

1.80 

:     25.33 

28.36 

32.  &1 

24. U 

23.36 

33.22 

30.62 

33.36 

28.05 

34.57 

31.58 

30.22 

25.70 

22.69 

22.46 

:     16.25 
1 

1 

:   14.54 

16.82 

14.28 

14.12 

20.16 

18.65 

19.31 

■   21.06 

23.50 

21.81 

19.91 

U.16 

14.19 

15.28 

$2.44 
8.24 

.57 
.13 
3.59 
,61. 


15.63 
1.47 


17.10 
16.12 


$1.78 
4.99 
1.36 

.40 
3.54 

.81 


12.88 
1.80 


14.68 
11.32 


^ 


